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THE golden road to Samar- 
kand... 

Khiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent, Kashgar, Lanchow 
—rough uncut jewels strung 
on that long, thin, golden 
thread which drew the wealth 
of India and the silks and 
porcelain of far-off Cathay to 
Europe, from times remotely 
B.C. till the day when Vasco da 
Gama sailed round Africa and 
opened the sea-route to the 
East. Each package packed 
small, to sling on a camel, and 
each indescribably valuable. No 
bulk. Months on long months 
of careful travelling and hand- 
ling, and then the markets of 
Byzantium and the West. The 
overland route of Serindia. 

The cities strung along that 
toute waxed fat and golden: 
by the trade in which they 
shared ; by the transport which 
they supplied, the lean beasts 
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bought cheaply from the cara- 
vans, the beasts fat from the 
lush grazing of the oases sup- 
plied in their place; medica- 
ments for trail-worn man and 
beast ; and the vast army of 
cooks, vintners, and panders 
who ministered to men fresh 
from the desert, and who give 
even modern Bokhara a name 
allits own ; areputation which, 
in ancient times, must have 
made even the Cities of the 
Plain look to their laurels. 
Nobody knows how the safe- 
guarding of that route was 
managed. It is a marvel not 
that the trade was as constant 
as it was valuable, but that 
the caravans ever got through 
in safety. For, from the Cas- 
pian to the point where the 
last Chinese outposts clung to 
the extension of the Great 
Wall, the whole route lay past 
the lands of the Mongol Tartars. 
x 
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Now the first record there is 
of the Tartars is from Alex- 
ander the Great. He, of Mace- 
don, inherited Philip’s ambi- 
tion for a hegemony of the 
Greek peoples, and a counter- 
attack on the hereditary enemy, 
Persia. He crossed the Helles- 
pont, and in three historic 
battles and a long advance 
lasting four years, smashed 
Darius, and, with him, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and the whole Empire 
of Persia. 

He strode over the ruins of 
Persia into the north -east. 
Herat, the gateway-fortress of 
the eastern valleys, he took 
in his stride. Crossing the 
Hindu Kush, he made one fat 
mouthful of Samarkand, Bok- 
hara, and their deadweight of 
riches. Beyond them lay the 
desert, and the incalculable 
fluid tribes of stunted warriors 
He crossed 


which peopled it. 
the Jaxartes, and launched out 


into the wilderness. The his- 
torians say little of what hap- 
pened ; his own chroniclers are 
silent, and the whole episode 
is very obscure, but presently 
he returned, licking his wounds. 
Pensive. 

Whatever it was that hap- 
pened was shortly forgotten in 
his matchless conquest of the 
obstacles which lay between 
him and the plains of India. 
But it takes little imagination 
to see the Macedonian phalanx 
lumbering slowly through the 
sand, stung and exasperated by 
clouds of mounted archers who 
appeared and disappeared at 
will, and whose very real num- 
bers must have seemed multi- 
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plied tenfold by their ubiquity, 
Undoubtedly they were too 
much for him. They chased 
him out of their country, hardly 
knowing, and little caring, who 
it was that they were chasing. 

Thereafter, silence. 

Though this vast people lay 
like a stormcloud on the hori- 
zons of civilisation, it was only 
in sections that there arose and 
streamed over the world Attila 
and his Huns, who swept 
Europe ; the hordes of Jenghiz 
Khan, who swamped both China 
and Kussia simultaneously; 
Ogdai, the worst of the lot, 
whose whirlwind path was one 
long orgy of senseless slaughter; 
Mangu; Kublai Khan, he of 
the stately pleasure dome; 
Timur Leng of the distorted 
leg, whose crooked limb seems 
to have twisted his mind into 
strange shapes. Never at any 
one time was the nation united 
as one, or on the move t& 
gether. The Lord be praised. 
For one may picture such 
a mounted horde, stretching 
from horizon to horizon, i 
numerable ; brown ; silent and 
hurrying along at a steady six 
miles an hour; rustling, likes 
carpet of bees; irresistible; 
terrifying and merciless. 

No, they never got on the 
move together; and, agail, 
the Lord be praised ; for, had 
it been otherwise, you and! 
(had we, indeed, ever beet 
born) should now be short df 
stature, massive of limb and 
slant of eye, our skin dingy 2 
spite of many baths. For the 
Tartars would have swamped 
the earth. 
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The danger is past, nor can 
it ever come again. Wars are 
now a matter of machinery, 
of economics and complicated 
organisation. Wars are won 
in the air, under the sea, in 
chemists’ shops, any way but 
by floods of irresistible human- 
ity, however grim and ruthless. 
Picture such a horde; picture 
yourself suddenly viewing it 
across the plain; ‘lummy, 
what a gift!’’—and reach for 
the machine-gun. 


In the five hundred years 
from 1360 to 1860 there is no 
doubt that the thing was both 
possible and terrible. 

I say 1360, because in that 
year the first Ming Emperor of 
China had managed to drive 
the Tartar race out of China, 
and to roll its eastern section 
back, for good, on to its centre, 
thereby consolidating the na- 
tion. Furthermore, by then a 
certain dawning national con- 
sciousness had begun to over- 
spread the Turanian peoples. 
The splendours of the countries 
conquered in raid and invasion 
had not been without their 
effect, and the Tartars had 
begun to be wealthy. Light 
come, light go, as it might be 
with any pirates, by land or 
by sea, some of it stuck; and 
the consolidation of the race 
began to take shape through 
its fixed possessions. 

Had there been one man, one 
genius, to inspire the tribes, 
the movement might have gone 
more quickly, and with it the 


‘danger to the world would 


have grown. There might have 


been a widespread prophecy 
of the reincarnation of Jenghiz 
Khan and his Golden Horde. 
The movement might have 
hinged round some great city 
saved from the wreck. Luckily, 
the idea fell into the hands of 
the Sh4man wizards, they who 
practised the black magic and 
the devil- propitiation which 
formed the Tartar religion. But 
the Shaémans, as sombre and 
obscure as the blind and un- 
imaginative race itself, failed to 
produce an ideal which would 
breathe life into the movement. 
Now Shamanism is a dark 
thing: an. introspective wiz- 
ardry devoid of emotion or 
constructive appeal. It deals 
largely in mesmerism and the 
black arts, in signs and talis- 
mans, and in the multiplicity 
and universality of devildom, 
needing propitiation by the 
wizard. The talisman idea 
looms largely in it; and all 
that the Sh4man wizards could 
produce as an ideal by which 
to breathe life into the racial 
solidarity which they sought 
to foster was a vague talk of a 
Sign to come. With this idea 
they barely kept alive the 
conception, which made little 
headway through the centuries. 
Had it ever blazed forth, cer- 
tainly in the later period, it 
would have become a flaming 
anxiety to Mongolia’s two near 
neighbours, Russia and India, 
and after them to the whole 
world. 
The Turks, that race akin to 
the Tartars, seem to. have 
known of it in the sixteenth 
century, and even to have 
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tried to foster it; but they 
worked along the narrow lines 
of Islam and got the thing 
confused with the notion of a 
Holy War, thereby missing the 
whole point. In 1916 the 
Germans, irritated by the stag- 
nation of their failing efforts, 
turned this way and that, and 
bit like a rabid dog at any- 
thing that offered. The Boche 
had a fixed policy of missing 
no chances, however small ; 
and some one in the German 
War Office unearthed Pan- 
Turanianism from the files, 
and set the movement working 
once more. That stormy petrel, 
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Enver Pasha, was entrusted 
with the belated business of 
getting it going again. It 
ramifications were many, its 
potentialities vast. Let those 
who remember “‘ Dunsterforce ” 
on the Caspian and the miseries 
of the East Persian Cordon 
speak of what it cost us in 
lives and money. Enver lived 
long enough to see the whole 
thing collapse before he died 
in a messy border-scrap in the 
midst of the Provinces which 
should have been the king-pin 
of the whole movement. 

It died with him. Dieu meri. 
It was a mighty danger. 


It. 


There is no doubt that the 
Pan-Turanian movement was 


slowly gaining ground up to 
1800. In fragments, and at 
long intervals, it penetrated to 
the slow brain of John Com- 


pany, not by its classified 
name, but as a vague incentive, 
a restlessness defying location 
and analysis, a stormcloud be- 
low the horizon with an inter- 
mittent flicker of reflected light- 
ning; intangible, but full of 
menace. 

So in 1832 the Company 
sent Lieutenant Alexander 
Burnes off into the blue, with 
@ vague mission to go as far 
as he could into Turkestan 
and to find out anything he 
could about anything which 
might strike him as interesting. 
He got to Bokhara by devious 
ways and in disguise, the first 
white man to get there from 


India. He did some wonder- 
fully useful work, and seems 
to have struck, as a side 
issue, this Pan - Turanianism, 
though under the guise of 
what he thought was a jihdd 
or religious uprising. Being 4 
Scot, and thorough, he nosed 
along this trail, and came across 
a persistently recurring detail 
concerning a Talisman with 
which the movement was ul 
accountably commingled. This 
was, by hearsay, a hand—@ 
silver hand—variously described 
as the Dast, or Dast-i-Sikéndat, 
** Alexander’s Hand ” ; and lay 
in the citadel of Herat Fort, of 
the Hari Rud. 

Now the fortress and town of 
Herét was one of a trio df 
cities (Bokhara and Samarkand 
being the others) which Aler 
ander, in B.C. 328 on his way 
from conquered Persia to li 
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impending conquests in India, 
subjugated and compacted into 
the province of Bactria. The 
Greek colonies were firmly es- 
tablished there for two hundred 
years, till the Tartars made an 
end of them; and during that 
time the arts and culture of 
Greece held full grip on the land. 
Alexander’s was a name with 
which to conjure, and persists 
as an influence to this day in 
all parts of Upper India. The 
magic of this name kept alive 
and inviolate the numerous 
military settlements which 
marked Alexander’s onward 
path, and which, after his 
death, persisted as islands in 
the midst of the sea of a hos- 
tile population for centuries. 
Judged by the sheer geographi- 
cal reach of his personality, the 
man must have been a marvel. 

Herat, as valueless in loot 
a8 Bokhara and Samarkand 
were valuable, is one of those 
strategic points to be found 
up and down the world, with 
&® history of mixed fighting 
running back into the dim 
beginnings of all warfare, which 
will still be nursing its latest 
wounds when Gabriel blows 
the Last Trump. Alexander’s 
Name overlies it still, though 
it has suffered siege, storm, and 
destructions innumerable since 
his day; and traces of the 
Greek occupation in pottery, 
coins, and carved stone are 
constantly being excavated. So 
that when Alexander Burnes 
told his tale of the Dést-i- 
Sikandar of Herét and stated 
his belief that round it hung 
some occult significance of great 


political value to his masters, 
the masters smiled; admitting, 
indeed, its probable existence 
in a land full of Alexandrine 
relics, but refusing to recom- 
mend it as a serious subject 
to their Foreign Department ; 
and when, six years later, John 
Company sent troops to Herat 
to help to stave off a Persian 
invasion, and those troops had 
the run of Herdt for over a 
year, the matter wasn’t even 
mentioned to their commander 
as a subject to be reported 
on (if, indeed, it existed at all), 
and he came away without 
having heard of it. 

But next year, in 1839, one 
of that venturesome band of 
Indian native explorers and 
secret service agents who are 
perpetually roaming the outer 
marches of our Indian Empire, 
and who, even in those days, 
were known in our Foreign 
Department at Simla by initials 
or numbers lest long - armed 
vengeance should pursue them, 
settled for a while in Herat, 
where he got the job of body- 
servant to the Afghan com- 
mander of the Fort garrison. 
His report, as recorded on his 
return a year later, is a mass 
of important detail, every line 
of which bears witness not 
only to his persistent enter- 
prise but also to a memory 
unsurpassed since Marco Polo, 
since, a8 was customary, he 
kept no written notes. But 
one thing which he risked his 
life to bring away was a clear 
pen-and-ink drawing of the 
Dast-i-Sikéndar and the sar- 
cophagus - shaped stone box, 
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some twenty-four inches by 
twelve, which enclosed it. 

Both sketches and report 
are on the files; and though 
for many years they have 
ceased to be more than inter- 
esting curiosities, the contem- 
porary scribbled marginal notes 
by the highest in the land seem 
to show that for some forty 
years they were treated with a 
respect due only to dynamite 
or nitro-glycerine. 

The description, both of 
the thing itself and of its 
casket, is curious. The hand 
is about twice life-size. It is 
massive, and of pure silver. 
The modelling, even down to 
the network of lines on the 
palm, is perfect. The veins 
on the back are anatomically 
correct ; and where the clean 
sweep of the wrist-bones would 
join the arm, the work finishes 
in a raised key-pattern border 
of unmistakable Greek design. 
The man who sat for the 
model must have been one of 
strong character, to judge by 
the masterful outlines. The 
whole thing is rather impressive. 

Its sarcophagus-shaped cas- 
ket is in every way a curiosity. 
It is of the black schist, hard 
to carve and very lasting, 
from which many of the Greeco- 
Indian carvings have been 
wrought. The sides are plain, 
but the top is carved in high 
relief. Within, again, a Greek 
key-pattern border are two 
figures ; on the left a winged 
female figure—a Niké, maybe 
—beautifully draped, carrying 
the conventional palm - frond 
and raised left hand; on the 
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right a peculiar thing. Its 
head is stately and impressive, 
with flowing hair and beard 
and strongly intellectual fea- 
tures, quite good enough to 
be a Zeus; good shoulders 
and arms, bare. But where a 
fine torso would be expected, 
or at least flowing draperies, 
are a sagging chest and a 
bulging abdomen, which might 
have been copied from some 
good-humoured Chinese joss. 
Not only that, but the folds 
of fat overflow the edge ofa 
dhoti, the universal loin-cloth 
trousers of India to this day, 
sordid and unhandsome. Nor 
is this enough; for the sculp- 
tor, instead of letting the figure 
stand erect, has shown it squat- 
ting—what we call “baitho’ing” 
in India,—an attitude which 
serves, if the body be gross, 
to bring out its very worst 
curves. 

The whole thing is grotesque. 
It is impossible to imagine 
that the Alexandrine crafts- 
man of Bactria, that home of 
virile impulses, could have 
copied it from life. And yet 
there it is. Cover the figure 
on the right, and the casket 
is a stately bit of artistry. 
Cover the left figure and expose 
the right, and the work is 
saved from a monstrous Te 
pulsiveness only by the crafts- 
man’s obvious skill. A piece 
of archeological skylarking. 1 
cannot to this day imagine 
what it means. 

At ground-level, between the 
two figures, are indications of 
the sockets which once held 
piece of metal-work, now valr 
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ished. Careful inspection of 
marks on the stone gives the 
impression that the lost piece 
was a silver miniature of the 
Hand inside; but what Niké 
and Zeus-cum-Dives were meant 
to be doing with it is beyond 
my comprehension. 

A ragged chip off the left- 
hand bottom corner exposes the 
texture of the stone. 

But, to resume. 

In the following year a second 
initialled agent was working 
in the same district. He had 
seen the first report, and 
thought it worth the risk to 
push the matter farther. The 
service into which he managed 
to introduce himself with the 
Fort governor was, it is to be 
feared, much less reputable 
than that of his forerunner, but 
was more comprehensive and 
confidential He came back 
some time later, half-dead from 
the nearly successful attempt 
by one of the governor’s 
women to poison him. He 
told a vague story of abstracted 
keys and subterranean ferret- 
ings. But there was no vague- 
ness about his confirmation of 
the Dast, which he had handled 
on three different occasions. 
He added one detail which had 
escaped his predecessor and 
did not come out in the sketch, 
and that was that the hollow- 
ness of the wrist which might 
have been mistaken for the 
casting was in reality a shaped 
socket made to fit a pole or 
lance-shaft. Might it have been 
wed to crown a. banner, a 
flagstaff? It might. 


The reinforcing information 
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which he added was definite, 
and commanded attention. His 
duties having lain in a certain 
section of the bazaar, he had 
kept his ears open. Now the 
information to be obtained from 
that part of Eastern woman- 
hood which is accessible is, in 
direct contrast with its Western 
counterpart, both reliable and 
important. It took, let us 
call him, X.Y.Z. some six 
months to put together, check, 
and cross-check the fact that 
the cities of Turkestan, the 
centres of the virile population 
of Central Asia, and the in- 
numerable Mongol nomads be- 
hind them, were pervaded with 
a single idea and purpose, and, 
beneath an inscrutable exterior, 
were waiting—tense as a bow- 
string. The whisper which ran 
up and down India later, in 
the spring of 1857, would 
have been feeble compared with 
this stimulus which pulsed 
through the width and breadth 
of a continent. The Tartars 
were waiting for a Sign. 
What sign? Nobody knew. 
Who should bring it? A 
shrug of the shoulders, and 
palms stretched outwards. But 
insistently, when vagueness 
reached its haziest mystery, 
would recur the whisper of 
“‘ Sikandar. The Dast-i-Sikan- 
dar!” Thereafter, silence. 

In between these long si- 
lences the least imaginative 
could picture to himself the 
countless nomad hordes of Mon- 
golia ; the great mass of horse- 
men, from horizon to horizon ; 
brown ; @ Swarm of bees. The 
distant whisper of countless 
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unshod hoofs on the plains ; 
noiseless and voiceless men ; 
and the hoofs rustling, rust- 
ling... 
Whither? To what end? 
Nobody knew. But the im- 
agination saw men and beasts 
dead and contorted, towns in 
smoking ruin, and blank desola- 
tion in the wake of those mov- 
ing myriads. 


Then the .information shut 
down. Agent after agent was 
sent to verify—to amplify—to 
fill the gaps in a mystery which 
by now was treated with hushed 
alarm, and was entrusted to 
nobody but the highest half- 
dozen in the land. Of the 
agents only one came back, 
and he with the purple wounds 
of recent lacerating tortures so 
thickly on him that he died 
before he could fully describe 
his failure. 

The matter could not rest 
there. Native agents had 
failed ; but, a couple of years 
later, two white men, Captains 
Stoddart and Connolly, were 
despatched, nominally on a 
political mission to Nasr Ullah, 
the Khan of Bokhara, actually 
to move via Herdt and to find 
out all they could of the Dast 
and the mystery which sur- 
rounded it. They disappeared 
over the frontier. Months later 
they found means to send back 
a report; the Déast, stone- 
casing and all, had disappeared. 
The mystery prophecies of an 
impending Sign had given place 
to an irritated helplessness, 
where each man in a whisper 
accused the other, “Was it 
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thou, brother?” where the 
innocent were grabbed up out 
of the purlieus of the bazaar 
and twisted to death in the 
Citadel to extract a non-ey- 
istent secret; and where 4 
fevered and furious search 
went forward from day to day 
behind an inscrutable veil of 
silence. 

Stoddart’s report was quite 
definite. The Dast had been 
stolen, spirited away ; and the 
Governor of the Citadel, the 
only man who could have 
thrown any light on it, wa 
dead. Of a fever? Possibly, 
of a fever. 

Stoddart and Connolly went 
forward. A while after, they 
reported to India their arrival 
at a village on the outskirts 
of Bokhara, and their inten 
tion of entering the city and 
waiting on the Khan nex 
day. Then, like a wall, silence 
shut down on them also, and 
not a message nor a word did 
they send again. 

What happened to them i 
well known. The whole pitiful 
story was pieced together from 
native reports. In that yeat, 
1842, the prestige of Job 
Company’s servants was ab 
ready high enough to give 
them safety even in far-away 
Bokhara. So it must have 
been something very urgent 
which prompted Nasr Ullah, 
the Khan, to do these two 
staunch soldiers to death M 
the ghastly way of which We 
know. In a corner of the 
market-place gaped a well-like 
pit some fifteen feet deep 
This opened out at the bottom 
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into a cave-like chamber, with 
no opening but the circle of 
sky at the pit-mouth; no other 
air nor light; and the whole 
floor of that charnel-house lay 
feet deep in the rotting remains 
of malefactors and others, done 
to death at the place of public 
execution in the market-place 
and their bodies flung down the 
it. 

In this indescribable dungeon 
they were kept, a pittance of 
foul water and chupattis low- 
ered to them daily, not for 
days or weeks but for months. 
At the end of that time they 
were hauled up. Blanched and 
seraggy, with matted hair and 
beards, their clothing all but 
rotted off them, they were 
dragged to the Black Stone. 
Five minutes later their life- 
less bodies were pitched back 
into the pit whence they had 
emerged. 

It is a living and lasting 
sorrow that no vengeance was 
ever exacted from their slayer. 
The story of their end, as pub- 
lished for the softening of the 
blow to their home-folk, con- 
tained something more than 
@ suggestion that the Khan 
had offered them their lives 
if they would renounce Chris- 
tianity, and that they stead- 
fastly refused. But Nasr Ullah 
was no fanatic to let his re- 
ligion overcome prudence in 
his treatment of the SirkAr’s 
white servants; nor is there 
any record of his being egged 
on to it by the numerous 
mullahs of that abode of Mus- 
sulman learning. Far more 
Probable, to my mind, is the 
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theory that hardly had they 
entered the presence of the 
Khan than he rose in his seat 
and accused them of stealing 


from the Citadel of Herat, 


Allah knew by what means, 
the D4st-i-Sikandar; and they, 
poor fellows, indignantly deny- 
ing it, and to the last unable 
to save themselves by restoring 
to him an object on which 
they had never set eyes, were 
flung into the pit. 

The greater credence attaches 
to this version from the fact 
that on the first night of their 
arrival near the city their 
papers were rifled, and, with 
them, the confidential instruc- 
tions bearing on the main 
object of their journey dis- 
appeared as well. But it is 
all of a piece with the mystery 
which obstinately shrouded 
everything connected with the 
talisman that, though the 
native reports were painfully 
precise in the details of all 
that was done to the two 
officers, no shadow of motive 
for the Khan’s vindictive 
cruelty was ever suggested. 

One thing, however, is cer- 
tain. From that time onwards 
the Dést ceased to trouble. 
Search high, search low; by 
ways effective and—in any 
other cause — questionable ; 
through white man, through 
brown man, the hunt went 
forward. The search did not 
stop, even while India writhed 
in the horrors of 1857. Gradu- 
ally it died down. The thing 
had clean vanished. 


Now I am not suggesting 
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for a moment that hard-headed 
men at the helm believed that 
a cataclysm in Central Asia 
hung of necessity on the pres- 
ence or absence of the thing 
which had disappeared. But 
the implications of what such 
an upheaval would mean were 
such that anything intimately 
connected with it simply had 
to be taken seriously. And, 
apart from the persistent asso- 
ciation of the talisman with 
the well-grounded rumours of 
a Pan-Turanian outburst, those 
versed in the ways of the Hast 
knew well how often a seem- 
ingly trivial object, if wrapped 
about with sufficient mystery 
and suggestion, could be made 
to sway immeasurable human 
forces. The feeling of relief 
was therefore deep when it 
became clear that a dangerous 
movement had lost its increas- 
ing momentum, and was appar- 
ently wandering in confused 
circles because the mystical 
portion of it had somehow 
been spirited away. Whether 
post hoc or propter hoc, there is 
no doubt that from 1840 on- 
wards Pan-Turanianism was a 
weakening force. To the Russ, 
of course, political reasons pre- 
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vented our confiding either oy 
information or our fears, and 
the same reasons debarred wy 
from enlisting his help in g 
combined movement to scotch 
the peril. So that it was by 
the happiest coincidence that 
he, of his own volition, got on 
the move. Completely ignorant 
of anything approaching a Pan- 
Turanian danger, and driven 
only by expansionist motives, 
he had by 1868 penetrated 
to Tashkent and Turkestan, 
thereby slicing into two clean 
halves the nations which would 
have formed the Tartar Co- 
federacy. The countless nomad 
Mongols to the eastward wer 
separated from the resource 
of Samarkand and Bokhara to 
the westward, and from the 
brains which informed them. 
With mind divorced from 
matter, Pan-Turanianism died 
for good and all. 

The “‘ Russian Menace ” took 
its place. But to those who 
could follow step by step all 
that had gone before, the 
**menace”’ was a flip of the 
fingers and a shooting out af 
the lip compared with the 
vastness of the danger which 
had vanished. 


Ir. 


Osborne House, in the Isle 
of Wight, has, since 1904, 
been a convalescent home for 
officers of both—or all three— 
Services. In days before the 
war, cases of battle-damage were 
in the minority; for, prosaic 
though it be, more than half 


the patients were suffering from 
either damaged knees (the kn 
being an infernally tricky joiil) 
or from appendices present # 
recently absent in the wave 
of appendicomania which swept 
the land in the decade befor 
the war. The large majoril] 
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were officers on the active 
list; but, very occasionally, a 
veteran from a past generation 
would drift in to repair the 
ravages of anno domini and 
to renew a long-past youth in 
the company of those who, in 
some cases, might well have 
been his grandsons. 

Propped on rug and cushion 
against the bole of the great 
cedar on the front lawn, one 
of these veterans, one long 
summer evening, supplied me 
with a bit of unrecorded his- 
tory which, to my lasting sur- 
prise, provided the sequel to 
what I have tried to record 
above. 

*€ You lads look very trim ? ” 
he said. ‘“‘ Expect you smile a 
bit at this old jacket of mine ” 
—he always wore a wadded 
black smoking-jacket for dinner. 
“Old bones, you know; easier 
than mess-kit. You don’t 
bother much with mess-kit, 
now you're down here? All 
the old customs seem to be 
going somehow, and it’s all 
for loose comfort and that 
sort of thing, isn’t it? I 
wonder how you would have 
liked to go fighting in tight 
blue serge, with a white helmet 
and belt and a sword dangling, 
a we did in Afghanistan in 
1879% We did; anyhow, we 
of the cavalry and British 
infantry who went up first. 
Blue-serge jackets, tight 
breeches, and a white pot 
helmet, come sun or snow; 
and if you wore a Sam Browne 

it was either that you 
were a General or on the Staff. 
It was ‘side’ for any one 


else to be seen in one, and 
you got told off about it. The 
later infantry took a better 
tip from the Native Army when 
they came up in cotton khaki ; 
but even then the soldier’s 
khaki was only his white cotton 
uniform of cantonments sent 
down to the bazaar to be 
dyed before the regiment 
marched, and the result was 
pretty patchy, I remember. 
You do things better now. 
The slung sword was an abomi- 
nation; you always needed 
a spare hand to carry it; and 
what with slung swords and 
jack-boots, there was little use 
in dismounting my troopers 
for fire action, so we mostly 
stayed on our horses and let 
the carbines be. 

“What were the Afghans 
like? They were fine men— 
finer, individually, than our 
fellows—and they kept you 
full on the stretch whenever 
you took them on. I never 
saw one of them in a fight 
but meant it heart and soul. 
Great tall devils, as hard as 
nails and very strong; faces 
like hawks, and hairy. They 
fought always to come to hand 
grips—their foot soldiers, I 
mean. Their cavalry never 
showed up much, except once, 
on the Ahmed Khel day; but 
their foot people fought well, 
in line. They fought with long 
tulwdérs, which they kept as 
sharp as razors, always using 
the cutting edge, and a round 
target shield of hide. Our 
long Martini and bayonet had 
only an inch or two the better 
reach of an Afghan stretching 
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himself to a full eut. They 
stood up to us cavalry, too, 
and weren’t a bit reluctant 
about it, giving as good as 
they took. They had firearms, 
of course, mostly matchlock 
jezails as tall as themselves, 
with which they used to snipe 
from the hills; but only a 
sprinkling of jezails in their 
battle lines. The jezailchis were 
generally the older men. 

“There was only one thing 
to be done with their attack 
when they came on: fire as 
far off and as fast as the men’s 
musketry training would allow. 
If that failed to keep them off, 
the supporting lines generally 
had to come up to restore 
matters when the front began 
to bulge inwards. That was 
where good drill discipline 
came in— without that we 
should have been broken many 
@ time. 

** Those were the days when 
our eight-company infantry 
battalions fought in line, five 
companies in front and the 
other three in support. Our 
brigade fighting front must 
have stretched a good mile, 
by a quarter of a mile deep, 
the batteries in the intervals 
and we cavalry handy in rear 
and to a flank as opportunity 
served and ground demanded. 
The infantry used volleys, by 
companies; none of your in- 
dependent firing, which was 
looked on as bad discipline. 
I remember the British used 
to look down on the Native 
Infantry quite a lot for this 
reason—the Gurkhas particu- 
larly being prone to individual 
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shooting, being angry little 
devils in a fight, and each 
liking to see his man fall. But 
the Sikhs were less easily 
roused, and held to the British 
pattern. You should have seep 
them at Ahmed Khel whe 
the rest of the line was sagging 
about here and there and things 
getting mixed. There they 
stood like a wall, and took the 
full force of the Ghilzai charges 
for an hour. I went over the 
ground afterwards and saw the 
line of empty brass Snide 
cases where the Sikhs had 
stood. You could have driven 
a cart down the line, and the 
cases would all have lain be 
tween the two wheel tracks” 
—and the old chap drew, with 
his walking-stick, two parallel 
lines on the turf, and paused, 
staring at them pensively. 

“Did the Afghans fight fair! 
On the whole, yes. Of course, 
if you were caught alone, stroll 
ing out of camp or without an 
escort, they got you. Also it 
was just as well not to be 
left on the ground, wounded, 
after a fight. If you left any 
wounded out they used to cut 
them up, slowly,” and he went 
into details. 

** Yes, they were fine fighter. 
The Ghilzais and Durdanis were 
the best of them, and they 
must have put a hundred thot 
sand into the field from first # 
last. 

“We went up with the fitt 
column after the Ali Masjid 
fight, straight through th 
Khyber Pass, and on to th 
plains beyond Dakka, travé 
ling mainly by night, a8 i 
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was furnace heat by day in 
those narrow rocky gorges. 

“We cavalry had little but 
scouting to do to begin with, 
and we saved our horses all we 
could. It was a sad, bad land 
for horses, especially for our 
heavy English beasts and Waler 
remounts. I had a big heavy 
cob with a butt-end on him 
like a card-table. We used to 
call him the Cyclops; but he 
was well bred, and as nimble 
as a cat on bad ground for all 
the sixteen stone I rode in full 
marching order. 

“My squadron commander 
was Harris, a fine soldier. He 
was also a keen archeologist, 
having spent a couple of years 
as attaché in some kind of 
research department of the 
Foreign Office at Simla, where, 
on the Q.T., they show you 
all kinds of unexpected things. 
He was perpetually coughing 
up odd bits of queer informa- 
tion about the land we were 
going through, and, I remem- 
ber, he made the old Khyber 
live like a museum as we 
passed along it. Alexander, 
and what not. A rarity for 
us in those days, a brainy 
soldier. But a jolly good man 
in a fight, all the same. 

“Well, as I- say, we were 
mostly employed in scouting. 
The plains were wide: to look 
at them you would think that 
they could not conceal a mouse. 
But they were seamed with 
nullahs: nothing very deep, 
but enough to conceal a thou- 
sand men here and there, and 
all wanted searching. We 
couldn’t afford a close-quarter 


rush on the solid slow-moving 
formations in which brigades 
moved in those days. It was 
not till afterwards, on the 
Kandahar march, that Roberts 
taught us how to move on a 
broad front in a loose square 
—very flexible. We found little 
to keep us busy. The occasional 
old shepherd was probably a 
spy, but showed no fight even 
when we had to polish off the 
vicious great sheep-dogs who 
would go for a man mounted 
as readily as for one on foot. 

“Did we have a fight ? 

“We did. 

“It was this way. We'd 
been in the country round about 
Jalélabad for a fortnight, the 
Afghan armies from the Khyber 
apparently out of the picture 
for good, when we got word 
that a large force was massing 
to the westward to come down 
on us. Next morning there 
they were, a great dark mass 
out on the plain, with splashes 
of colour where their standards 
showed up. No need of scout- 
ing to find them. It was the 
real thing at last. 

** Out came our infantry and 
guns, and we formed up on the 
plain. We of the cavalry were 
in reserve, in rear of the left, 
where the job looked as if 
it would be hardest. Then 
we started slowly across the 
plain towards them, the guns 
stopping now and then to play 
at long-bowls. This set the 
Afghans moving towards us; 
and then we realised that the 
great yellow flat wasn’t the 
billiard table it looked. It 
rose and fell in long flat billows, 
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so that at one time the two 
forces were in full view, and 
five minutes later the plain in 
front of us looked empty. The 
long waves would hide an 
army in line, and there was a 
criss-cross of deep nullahs to 
our left front. Even I, young 
and newly joined, could see 
that it would have been as well 
to have a few scouts out ahead. 
Anyhow, it was no business of 
mine, and our people went 
ahead steadily, raising a lot of 
dust but keeping a good line. 
“It seemed no time before 
the infantry got to close grips 
with large bodies of Afghans, 
who were coming down on the 
attacking front in clumps and 
by rushes, each charge carrying 
a banner. Our people were 
holding their fire till close 
quarters—very foolish ; but all 
was for discipline and a stout 
straight line in those days. I 
heard a Captain sing out to 
his Company, ‘ Now then, boys ; 
give ‘em a good one. All 
together, now’; and then 
p-r-r-rp! or-r-r-mp! ‘good 
crisp volleys,’ as the Aldershot 
Generals liked to hear them 
on a field day on the Fox Hills. 
Trying, for the infantry. It 
must have been over trying 
for some of them. As I looked 
I saw a subaltern break out of 
the line, followed by three or 
four of his men, and go straight 
for the first group of Afghans. 
He got the standard-bearer 
with a beautiful point, and the 
two went down together as 
the others closed in on them, 
all hacking and jabbing and a 
lot of dust. One infantryman 


broke away and got back to 
our line, but the rest were 
flat on the plain as the standard 
rose again and the group swept 
forward, to be volleyed intog 
heap by the Company twenty 
yards away. 

“All down the line thege 
charges kept coming on, and 
many of them got to grips 
with our men. 

“The firing was pretty gen- 
eral now, and our line steady: 
ing to a slow walk, the main 
body of the Afghans coming 
down on it like a black thunder- 
cloud. 

“Then things began to move 
faster in our area. A galloper 
came’ down from the centre, 
full split, pulled up alongside 
our Colonel, and gave hima 
quick message, pointing the 
while out into the plain to 
our left front. In a minute 
we found ourselves trotting 
out in column to our left, to 
clear the supporting companies 
of infantry on that flank. | 
asked Harris, my squadron 
commander, what was on. Hé 
called the other troop-leaders 
up, and told us there was @ 
heavy force of Ghilzai swords 
men coming down from the 
left under the shelter of the 
nullahs, and that. we had been 
told to break them up as soon 
as they got out on to the 
plain and before they could 
get into the left flank of ow 
infantry attack. I could se 
nothing. The plain was just 
as flat and as yellow as eve. 
Harris couldn’t either. Butt 
pulled up till my troop came 
abreast, and gave the N.C.0.8 
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the orders. They passed them 
on to the men, who began to 
lose touch”a little as they 
peered out over the plain, 
seeing as much as I could, and 
that was nothing. 

“We had cleared the left 
flank of the infantry when the 
Colonel sang out an order, and 
I found my troop in the first 
squadron line, slowed to a 
walk, and nothing in front of 
us but mile after mile of yellow 
stony desert, and the mirage 
jumbling up hills and dust- 
devils into one mass of dancing 
scenery on the horizon. 

“We moved forward at the 
trot, and I found we were 
mounting a long smooth swell 
of the plain, a long way to an 
imperceptible crest in the fore- 
ground. The Colonel and one 
of the Majors were riding ahead. 
Harris called me over to him, 
and explained that when we 
saw the Ghilzais we were to go 
for them, hence our formation. 
Where were they? He didn’t 
know, but they were there 
somewhere, and if we went on 
long enough we’d find them, 
he supposed; and I’d better 
get back to my troop, because 
we might be busy any moment. 
So back to the troop I went, 
and told them what little I 
knew; and before I’d finished 
telling the N.C.O.’s it dawned 
on me that I was in for my 
first cavalry charge. 

“I think it dawned on us all 
at the same moment; any- 
how, my troop sergeant-major 
began to see to the dressing, 
amid some cursing. The Khy- 
ber, and very mixed camping, 
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hadn’t improved our drill. But 
the ranks closed up; and at 
this moment we saw the Punjab 
cavalry trotting out into line 
on our left, their half - dozen 
British officers out in front 
and the Ressaldars seeing to 
the squadron -leading. They 
got their sabres out, and I 
found my men drawing swords. 
No order given, but I let it 
be; and Harris saw it and 
sang out to ‘ draw swords.’ 

“The ranks closed up and 
we trotted forward up the rise, 
all going well together and the 
noise increasing somewhat. 

“The Punjabis on our left 
were the first to spot them. I 
saw their Colonel throw up 
his hand and point forward as 
we approached the crest. Al- 
most at the same moment we, 
too, saw them. We topped the 
crest, good going underfoot, 
and no obstacles. The ground 
fell away gently to our front 
to a shallow dip four hundred 
yards away; thence it rose 
gently in another long wave. 

“And there, two-thirds of 
the way down the far slope, 
were the Ghilzais. 

“‘ There must have been some 
thousands of them, a line about 
five hundred yards long and a 
solid ten deep. They came on 
in silence, keeping a rough 
dressing—swordsmen, jezailchis, - 
and a few mounted men here 
and there, all very compact and 
rather grim. The line looked 
grey and black with their put- 
too and sheepskin coats and a 
foundation of dirty whitemoving 
below, where their rusty cotton 
pyjamas clothed their legs. 
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“They came steadily down 
the slope. They spotted us, 
and came to a halt. Out flashed 
their long swords in hundreds, 
and they stood a moment. 
Presently they began to move 
forward again, down to the dip. 

“We also halted on the 
crest. The Colonel called to 
his trumpeter, and the call 
rang out; first at a walk, a 
bit of jostling here and there, 
immediately checked by the 
sergeants; and then we were 
trotting. 

“The whole thing, from the 
trumpet-call till we were into 
them, couldn’t have lasted 
ninety seconds, and yet I can 
remember quite vividly a dozen 
things happening. Harris and 
I and the other troop-leaders 
were out in front, in line with 
the ©.0., who had put away 
his field-glasses and was blow- 
ing his nose. The Major rode 
alongside him. I saw Harris 
lug out his sword, and I 
followed suit, and the men 
clattered along behind. Then 
a doubt got me: the Ghilzai 
line ahead looked infernally 
solid, and I wondered whether 
I hadn’t better use a revolver. 
I put my sword back and 
pulled out my revolver. It 
felt very solid and satisfactory, 
till I remembered that it would 
be useless after the sixth round, 
and I was putting it back 
again when Harris shouted to 
me to keep my men in hand. 
I found we had outdistanced 
the others, and the troop line 
was beginning to bulge. He 
and I pulled up a bit and 
shouted to the men to keep 
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their dressing. Some of them 
had started cantering, and there 
was a little crowding. I dix 
tinctly remember one man—he 
must have been getting his 
knees painfully squashed—hul 
out an oath and catch his next 
file a swipe with the hilt, 
But they pulled together quick, 
I tugged out my sword again, 
ran my hand through the stout 
leather wrist-strap, and then 
things began to happen. 

“The Ghilzais, compact and 
steady, had crossed the dip, 
and were mounting our slope, 
their swords twinkling in the 
sun. We had lessened the 
distance to a couple of hu- 
dred yards, and now we were 
cantering, all together and 
serene. I never saw the me 
going better, even on @ cele 
monial parade. No shouting, 
but a good deal of clatter. The 
Cyclops was waking up and 
beginning to pull a bit. What's 
to happen when we get int 
them? thinks I. And thenit 
flashed across me what our old 
roughrider sergeant had told 
me: ‘Hold straight, sir; if 
two men meet, point-on, it 
isn’t stalemate. One of them 
is sure to drop his point a 
the last to try and guard, but 
the one who really means it 
gets in and gets his mai 
Hold straight it was, thet; 
and, anyhow, the point wa 
the only thing against thick 
sheepskin coats. I shouted it 
back to the men—point, poi, 
use the point! Oonfound the 
noise, would they never hear! 

“No time for pulling back 
to make them hear. 
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Oyclops was pulling in earnest 
now, and going great guns. 
The pace increased, the din 
grew ; rattle, clatter, and ham- 
mer of hoofs. Now the men 
started shouting—no hooraying 
but just a sort of hoi! hoi! 
and mixed shouts and swearing, 
Harris on my right damning 
away good and proper and the 
thing going to one’s head like 
wine. 

“The Ghilzais stopped. You 
could see their faces plainly 
now. ‘Stopped, good lord— 
they’re done for. The line 
halted, taking a charge. Done 
for—done for !’ 

“The din and the dust grew 
terrific as we thundered down 
on them, a group of eagle-eyed, 
black-bearded swordsmen just 
ahead of me. I saw two of 
them drop their swords and 


stoop to pick up chunks of 
stone; shaken, going back to 
primitive first principles as men 
will when they get rattled. 
An old greybeard upped with 
his jezail and drew a bead on 
me. Damn him! Who-o-0-oop, 


into them now! I bent low 


along the Cyclops’ neck, sword - 


outstretched as far as I could 
reach, and pointed for the 
exposed arm-pit of the man 
stooping to the stone. 
- “ Waomp !—into them. 
“Though I felt nothing, I 
knew the point had got him, 
for the sword was wrenched 
out of my grasp as we tore 
past, the loop only holding it. 
A big yellow explosion right 
im my face as the old jezailchi 
pulled the trigger and the 
Cyclops threw up his head 
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and caught me an almighty 
clout on the cheek and helmet. 
I grabbed at the sword-hilt, 
and got the point forward 
again. The Cyclops crashed 
into something and half came 
down, just as a big Ghilzai 
smote a tremendous swipe at 
my exposed back. The blade 
whistled past my ear, missing 
me by a hair’s-breadth. I 
jabbed at him furiously. The 
point jarred into his face- 
bones, and he went down all 
of a heap. I found myself 
all mixed up with our people, 
Sergeant Green, I remember, 
hammering and slashing away 
on my left. A big Sikh Res- 
saldar had found his way into 
the jumble on my right, and 
cut down two before a pack 
of them closed in on him, 
tugged him from the saddle, 
and hacked him to bits on the 
ground. My troop were barg- 
ing about all over the place, 
all of them forgetting the point 
and using the edge all they 
knew how, and the people on 
foot were going over like nine- 
pins. 

“Then I saw we had them. 
Their line broke up into groups, 
and though they were very 
sticky some of them must 
have had enough, for they 
began to run. Then it was 
yoicks and away after them! 
Sergeant Green and half a 
dozen had broken through, and 
were hunting them down— 
single troopers and knots of 
sowars joining in, each picking 
a group or a man and clearing 
them up. There was nothing 
more happening near me, and 
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I tried to get some of the men 
together. We had gone about 
two hundred yards beyond the 
point where the first crash 
had happened, and the Ghilzai 
line was all to bits; but a 
couple of dozen of them, stout 
fellows, had formed a clump 
about fifty yards to our left, 
round a green and black stan- 
dard of sorts, facing us, and 
looking ugly. 

“Suddenly Harris emerged 
from the dog-fight behind. He 
barged up alongside me, 
grabbed me by the arm, and 
pointed to the clump ahead of 
us. He was trying to say 
something, his voice all thick 
and raggy with shouting. 
‘ What ?—can’t hear in all this 
din.’ He pointed again and 
shouted in my ear; and then 
I got it. ‘Sikandar. The 
Dast-i-Sikaéndar, man. Look!’ 
It was the standard he was 
pointing at, a big green flag 
with black arabesque characters 
on it; and at the top of the 
pole something silvery and glit- 
tering, which locked like a 
large human hand. 

“I shouted some men to- 
gether, to make a line with us 
and go for them, and they 
were pulling out in my direc- 
tion when I saw a duffadar 
of the native cavalry swing up 
with ten of his men and go 
slap into them from behind, 
the big curved tuhodrs rising 
and falling like flails, and the 
knot of Ghilzais just burst 
asunder—nothing left of them. 
The duffadaér went for the 
standard - bearer, who was 
crouching among the dead. I 
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saw the standard pole raised, 
crosswise, to guard the owner's 
head. I saw the raised tulwdy 
and the stunning sweep of the 
blow which shore through pole 
and arm as the duffadar swept 
past. One of his men, following 
at a gallop, stooped low in the 
saddle and caught up the fallen 
trophy. He straightened up, 
and whirled the thing round 
his head—as a man whirls hig 
lance when he has taken the 
peg—and ‘ hai-i-e-e-cee !’ rang 
out his long, triumphant squeal 
above the tumult. 

“*Lord! they’ve got it, 
gasped Harris. 

“* The knot of sowars rode off 
at a canter to find their Colonel, 
we after them. It must have 
looked like a kind of unofficial 
guard of honour. They found 
him. He was looking cool and 
breezy, I remember; I dunno 
how, but he hadn’t the look 
we all had of having butted 
head-foremost through a thom 
hedge. They pulled up i 
front of ‘him, forgetting to 
salute, and the duffadar came 
forward. He pushed the stan- 
dard forward, reaching out the 
silver hand towards the Colonel, 
who saluted, stretched out, and 
touched it; hand meeting silver 
hand; touch and remit, as is 
the way in the East; and 
‘Shabdésh! Hira Singh,’ said he. 

“The Sik4ndar is in theif 
mess now. They have it out 
on guest nights sometimes. I’ve 
seen it there when I’ve dined 
with them. It was a quee 
thing, and I often wish I knew 
more about it. Old Harris 
knew ; he seemed to recognise it 
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the moment he saw it. But he I told him. I was still 

never told me; poor chap, he telling him when the Matron 

was killed that same afternoon. came out and swept us off to 
“T wonder whatit was...” bed. 


IV. 


Now comes the queer part 
of the business. In 1923 I 
was home on leave, and, as the 
period terminated, res anguste 
domi became (as often happens 
to the furlough man) rather 
insistent, so that I was im- 
pelled to take to a firm which 
likes these things a small batch 
of rather unusual war medals 
collected in India. The firm 


also buys and sells curious 
treasures of all sorts; and its. 
manager, for wide erudition, 
is the only man I know who 
could equal the owner of Kim’s 
curiosity shop on Simla Mall, 


and of whose identity many 
Kipling lovers are aware. Our 
business done, he asked me to 
give an opinion on an unusual 
piece acquired that day from 
@ lady who had recently lost 
her husband in India, whose 
goods she had been compelled 
(again by res anguste) to sort 
and reduce. He had sold it 
that afternoon to an American 
collector, and was on the point 
of packing it. He led me to 
an inner room, and took a 
weighty parcel from a safe. 
Carrying it to a table under a 
strong electric globe, he undid 
the wrappings. ‘‘ There, now ; 
what do you think of that? 
It’s a fine piece, and quite 
unique: a bit of real Greeco- 
Indian carving. And genuine. 
Do you agree ? ” 


I gazed, and could hardly 
believe my eyes. Line by line, 
and chip by chip, I went over 
it, a8 I had often pondered 
over the sketch in that inner 
room in the office at Simla. 
There was the angel, there the 
squatting Jove with his Rabe- 
laisian tummy and the folds 
of his very un-Greek loin-cloth ; 
there, too, was the unmistak- 
able chip off the left-hand 
lower corner, showing the 
texture of the black schist 
whose surface the ages had 
elsewhere worn to a dirty 
grey. 

Genuine ? Here was the very 
slab which, for well over two 
thousand years, had covered 
Alexander’s silver hand ! 

I gazed. 

I took off my spectacles and 
rubbed the bridge of my nose. 
I almost rubbed my eyes. 
Genuine ? 

“Undoubtedly genuine,” I 
think I muttered. But my 
antiquarian must have thought 
me infernally rude, because, 
as far as I remember, I walked 
straight out on to the pave- 
ment without saying good-bye 
to him, and stood there, all of a 
dither. 

Lummy, what a small world ! 

Somebody in a hurry can- 
noned into me, and I turned 
into Piccadilly Circus to catch 
my bus. 














To be caught in a thunder- 
storm on a high mountain is 
an impressive and terrifying 
experience, for this is a mood 
of nature we know little about. 
Wind, hail, rain, and snow we 
understand both in origin and 
effect ; these we can contend 
with, though the fight is some- 
times a stern one; but the 
mountaineer in the focus of a 
thunderstorm on an Alpine 
peak experiences a feeling of 
complete helplessness and a 
very near danger. 

Fortunately the death - roll 
directly attributable to light- 
ning in the Alps is a com- 
paratively smallone. The worst 
disaster on record was that in 
which a party of four were 
killed on the Wetterhorn in 
the Bernese Oberland. Thus 
did the “Peak of Storms ” 
live up to its reputation. The 
Oberland peaks have always 
struck me as possessing a 
singularly apt nomenclature. 
What more fitting than the 
“Maiden,” the ‘“‘ Monk,” or 
the “‘ Ogre,”’ whose vast battle- 
ments frown down on the 
villages of Lauterbrunnen and 
Grindelwald ? 

The last great Oberland peak 
to be climbed was the Schreck- 
horn, or “Peak of Terror,” 
whose summit rises 13,385 feet 
above the sea. It was in 1861 
that Sir Leslie Stephen, “‘ fleet- 
est of foot of the Alpine 
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brotherhood,” made the first 
ascent, accompanied by three 
Grindelwald guides. He de. 
scribed his experiences in that 
charming mountaineering clas- 
sic, ‘The Playground of 
Europe.’ 

The Schreckhorn is now fre- 
quently climbed, but it has 
never become a popular tourist 
ascent like the Matterhorn or 
the Jungfrau, one reason for 
this being its isolation in the 
heart’ of the snowy wastes 
forming the core of the Ober- 
land; yet there are few finer 
peaks and none offering a more 
worthy or interesting ascent 
in this district. 

The mountain has always 
exercised a fascination for me, 
and has twice suffered me to 
stand on her sharp rock sum- 
mit. On both occasions the 
weather conditions were good, 
and on the first a lighted match 
scarcely flickered, so calm was 
the day. 

The weather in 1925 was 
uncertain. Storm succeeded 
storm, and my climbing com- 
panion, Mr J. H. B. Bell, and 
I were able to make but few 
ascents. For some days Wwe 
made our headquarters at the 
Strahlegg hut of the Swiss 
Alpine Club, which stands by 
the Eismeer glacier some 5000 
feet above Grindelwald, and 
for the first three days of ow 
stay were subjected to every 
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variety of bad weather. On 
27th July, however, we were 
able to make a traverse of the 
Schreckhorn and its neighbour- 
ing peak, the Lauteraarhorn. 
This expedition, which is among 
the longest in the Alps, took 
nineteen hours, and the follow- 
ing day was, of necessity, an 
“off day.” The weather was 
now glorious, and we basked 
in the sun, admiring the cirque 
of beautiful snow peaks and 
glaciers in which the Strahlegg 
hut is situated. 

The sunset that evening was 
one of the finest it has been 
my privilege to witness in the 
High Alps. Bars of cirrus 
cloud lay athwart the heavens 
glowing with indescribable 
colours, and long after the sun 
had disappeared behind the 
grim ridges of the Eiger their 
light was reflected downwards, 
until the peaks were lit by the 
weirdest afterglow that we had 
ever seen. Long we stood out- 
side the hut watching the aerial 
pageantry as the last lights 
died from the peaks and the 
cloudy banners melted mys- 
teriously into the stars. 

Who would suspect evil to 
lurk in such a sunset? We 
went to bed feeling assured of 
fine weather on the morrow. 

We arose at 3 AM. next 
morning intending to attempt 
@ previously planned route up 
the peak of the Klein Fiescher- 
horn, but Bell discovered that 
one of his ankles had mys- 
teriously swollen up to nearly 
twice its normal size during 
the night. Try as he would, 
he found it impossible to don 
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his boot, and we were forced to 
admit defeat. 

Meanwhile two other climb- 
ing acquaintances, Mr C. K. M. 
Douglas of the Meteorological 
Department of the Air Ministry, 
and Mr Alexander Harrison, 
Chartered Accountant, Edin- 
burgh, who arrived on the 
previous day, had set off for 
the Schreckhorn, and Bell sug- 
gested that I should join forces 
with them. Unwilling to miss 
what promised to be a perfect 
day I accepted his proposal, 
and hastily packing my ruck- 
sack set off from the hut after 
them. 

Going hard, I scrambled up 
the easy rock slopes above the 
hut, and soon caught them up. 
They were bound for the ordi- 
nary route up the Schreckhorn, 
but I suggested that we should 
ascend by the more difficult 
south-west rock ridge—the 
route Bell and I had followed 
two days previously. They 
gladly agreed to this, and we 
forthwith started traversing the 
Schreck glacier in the direction 
of the ridge. 

The morning was fine and 
calm as we trudged over the 
glacier. Yet there was a 
warmth in the air boding ill. 
The dawn was wild and hurried, 
and scarcely had the sun’s first 
rays lit the snow wall of the 
Fiescherhérner when it was 
superseded by a weird greenish 
glow. Douglas is a meteoro- 
logical expert, and I asked him 
what it meant. He did not 


know. None of us had seen 
such a sunrise. Far beyond 
the foothills of the Oberland 
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the plain of Bern was drowned 
in a green haze. Everywhere 
we looked the green colour pre- 
dominated. It was a portent 
beautiful but evil. We were 
foolish to disregard it. I have 
since spoken to Dr A. Russell, 
F.R.8., the noted expert on 
thunderstorms and their atten- 
dant phenomena. He told me 
that these “green ray sun- 
rises,” as he termed them, 
are not unknown to scientists, 
who do not, however, under- 
stand their cause. One thing 
is certain, they invariably pre- 
cede exceptionally bad weather. 
It is a curious fact that the 
colour in question was identical 
with that emitted by a 
“Crookes” vacuum tube, 
though whether there is any 
connection it is yet impossible 
to say. 

The weather appeared reason- 
ably good otherwise; only a 
few smooth oily clouds, far 


detached from the world, sug- 


gested evil, while away in the 
far south a massive range of 
cumuli brooded over the Pen- 
nine Alps. 

The south-west ridge of the 
Schreckhorn falls steeply from 
the summit of the mountain 
for a considerable distance, 
before ending abruptly in a 
huge precipice. It is necessary, 
therefore, to attain the crest 
of the ridge high up above 
this precipice. A wide gully, 
set at a steep angle and over a 
thousand feet in height, affords 
the quickest and easiest route. 

A gaping crevasse or “ bergs- 
chrund ” defended the foot of 
the couloir, 
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heavy falls of snow had slipped 
down from above, bridging the 
formidable obstacle. Over this 
we moved delicately, while ad- 
miring the baleful green depths 
beneath us fringed with giant 
icicles. 

Above lay ice, and we pro- 
ceeded to cut steps up and 
across to the gully over the 
steep little rock wall at its 
base. Conditions had changed 
considerably during the two 
days since my previous ascent, 
Where Bell and I had found 
easy snow and dry rocks, there 
was now far too much ice. 
Progress over the slabs forming 
the bed of the gully was slow. 
It was a place not so much 
technically difficult as requiring 
unremitting care. A slip on 
such ground is difficult to 
arrest, and may result in de 
struction to the whole party. 
We mounted steadily to the 
foot of a long snow patch. This 
snow patch helped us con 
siderably for a while, but even- 
tually thinned down to ice 
The rocks at the top of the 
gully were more pleasant than 
the slabs lower down, but 
they were steeper and more 
difficult, and though there was 
far less ice, what there was 
usually concealed the best holds. 

At 7 A.M. we gained the crest 
of the ridge and sat down toa 
meal. The weather did not 
look promising. In the south 
the clouds were massing i 
ugly grey battalions ; but ove 
the Oberland the sun smiled 
kindly as yet. Bad weather 
was undoubtedly in the offing; 
but everything pointed to its 
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holding off for some hours. By 
the time it did come we con- 
fidently expected to have trav- 


ersed the mountain and be off; 


all difficulties. The morning 
was still remarkably warm and 
windless. 

We did not linger over our 
meal, and were soon off again. 
The south-west ridge of the 
Schreckhorn is composed of 
sound and rough rock. It is 
indeed a joy to climb. In 
places it is steep, but the holds 
are always there in bountiful 
profusion. Climbing quickly 
and, for the most part, all 
together, progress was rapid 
on this splendid ridge. 

The storm came with in- 
credible rapidity. We were 


less than 500 feet from the 
summit when we heard the 
first roll of thunder, and looking 


round saw a dark wall of cloud, 
with leaden hail trailing at its 
skirts, rushing up from the 
north-west. We at once looked 
round for shelter, and were 
able to climb down to a small 
ledge, partially protected by an 
overhanging rock, a few feet 
below the crest of the ridge. 
Our ice-axes—an obvious source 
of danger—we left behind lying 
in a patch of snow. 

Within ten minutes the storm 
Was upon us. First we heard 
the bombardment as the storm- 
clouds reached the isolated peak 
_ of the Eiger. Without a pause 
they rushed across to wreak 
their fury on the Schreckhorn. 
They came with an insane 
squall of hail and tremendous 
cracks of thunder. Every few 
Seconds the lightning struck the 
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ridge a few feet above with a 
rending tearing BANG! After 
one particularly brilliant flash 
that flamed all round us, accom- 
panied by a terrific report, 
there was another crash, and a 
mass of rock—dislodged by the 
lightning—fell to the left of us. 
We looked at each other and 
smiled—a trifle wanly. All we 
could do was to hope for the 
best. An appreciable time after 
the initial bang of the dis- 
charge would come the long 
roll of echoes from peak to 
peak, booming in tremendous 
waves of sound from the cliffs 
of the Lauteraarhorn. It was 
terrible, but it was also mag- 
nificent. 

Meanwhile hail fell steadily. 
The air was full of it; we 
could see but a few yards. 
Our ledge afforded but slight 
protection, but the weather as 
yet was warm, and we were 
reasonably comfortable. 

The storm lasted for about 
an hour. When it had gone we 
climbed back to the ridge, where 
we were greeted by a glimpse 
of blue sky and a wan fugitive 
sun. Our ice-axes we found 
uninjured, much to our relief. 

On the ridge we held a short 
council of war. If we went on 
we should have an easier de- 
scent, but we would be on an 
exposed ridge for at least two 
hours. To be caught by an- 
other thunderstorm on or near 
the summit of the. Schreck- 
horn was not to be thought of. 
The rocks, moreover, ‘were 
covered with newly fallen hail, 
and progress must of necessity 
be slow. To retreat by the way 
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we had come would be the 
more difficult but shorter. We 
therefore started down the ridge 
moving as fast as possible. 

We had nearly reached the 
point where it is necessary to 
turn down off the ridge into 
the gully, when again storm- 
clouds blew up from the north- 
west. We had barely time to 
leave the crest of the ridge 
when the storm was upon us 
in a blinding touwrmente of snow 
and hail, snarling wind, and 
crashing thunder. There was 
no previous indication of the 
electrical tension. Ice-axes and 
metal objects did not hiss as 
they usually do. The charged 
clouds were blown at great 
speed against the mountain 
and, as soon as they were near 
enough, discharged their elec- 
trical energy. 

Douglas and Harrison were 
below me, moving carefully 
over the difficult rocks, when 
there was a blinding glare and 
a terrible explosion. I re- 
ceived a stunning blow on the 
head as if I had been sand- 
bagged. For a second or so 
I was completely knocked out, 
and but for the rope, which I 
had previously fastened securely 
round a rock, I might have 
fallen and dragged the party to 
disaster. When I had re- 
covered my wits sufficiently to 
move down, fits of trembling 
supervened, and it was only 
with difficulty that I could 
control my limbs. No doubt 
the nerve centres were affected. 
Considering the violence of the 
discharge, and the terrific report 
that accompanied it, the shock 
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I received was without doubt 
only the secondary effect of 
the flash. A direct hit must 
have been fatal. Even the 
secondary or “ corona ’”’ effects 
of a lightning discharge may be 
fatal. Dr Russell tells me that 
had my clothes been dry, I 
would in all probability not 
have survived such a powerful 
shock. Fortunately we had 
been well damped by the first 
storm, and the electrical fluid 
naturally ran down my wet 
clothes in preference to my 
body. As is well-known, a high 
frequency current utilises only 
the surface of a conductor, 
This peculiarity is known to 
engineers as the “ skin effect.” 
In my case my “skin,” for 
electrical purposes, was repre 
sented by my clothes. 

For the next hour or 80 ow 
progress was painfully slow, 
perhaps less on my account than 
the ferocity of the storm, which 
reached a pitch that I had 
never before experienced il 
such a situation. We were il 
imminent danger of being blown 
off the mountain, and for min- 
utes at a time we could barely 
cling on, while the wind roared 
by beating us with hail and 
snow until we were sheathed 
in ice from head to foot. 
Worst of all, the hail left by 
the first storm had partially 
melted, and now the bitter 
wind was freezing it on the 
rocks in sheets of ice which, 
in turn, were being covered by 
evil flour-like snow. ‘The only 
alternative to the horrible ie 
slabs was the ridge forming 
the west wall of the gully, 
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but this the lightning was 
hitting with unfailing regular- 
ity, and the wind would have 
blown us off like flies. No, 
the gully was the sole way. 
There, at least, was a certain 
amount of shelter, though there 
was always the risk of falling 
stones dislodged by lightning. 
Once we were not in direct 
danger of being hit by the 
lightning, we gave up worrying 
over it. Yet never shall I 
forget the fearful rending bangs, 
for all the world like Mills’ 
bombs magnified many times, 
a few feet above or to the left 
of us. Suddenly, above the 
howl of the tourmente, came 
the crash of falling rocks in 
the gully below us. We barely 
noticed it, but had we been 
@ hundred feet farther down we 
must have been wiped out. 

A slip was not to be thought 
of; steadiness was essential. 
Never did Douglas or Harrison 
falter ; their progress was mech- 


anical rather than human in 


its certainty. It is only thus 
that a party, caught by weather 
of this description on an ex- 
posed and difficult mountain, 
can hope to get down in safety. 
Whether we could stick it out 
was not so much the question 
a whether the storm would 
ALLOW us to stick it out. 

Often we were dependent on 
the rope. Several times I 
could neither find a hold nor 
feel what I was hanging on to. 
On these occasions I let my- 
self slide, braking with my ice- 
axe on the icy slabs; and 
always Harrison was below, 
a tower of strength, to gather 
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me to his bosom at the end 
of the slide. 

At length we were off the 
rocks and could cut across an 
ice slope to the long patch of 
snow which had helped us on 
the ascent. There we could 
kick steps and move all 
together. The exercise was 
more warming than crawling 
down the slabs. The storm, 
however, increased in fury. 
We were unable to see where 
we were going, or each other, 
owing to the blinding clouds of 
powdery snow that came pour- 
ing down from the cliffs above, 
until they would be caught by 
the hurricane and whirled furi- 
ously back in writhing suffocat- 
ing columns. 

Knowing the route better 
than the others, I undertook 
to go first. With faces to the 
slope, and axes well driven home 
at every step, we slowly strug- 
gled down to the safety that 
seemed so far away. So blind- 
ing was the drift that the holds 
kicked by me were immediately 
obliterated, and Harrison and 
Douglas had perforce to make 
their own. We were often 
unable to see each other though 
separated by only a yard or so, 
and two or three times I felt 
Harrison’s boot on my head 
as he moved down a step, 
quite unaware that I was im- 
mediately below. 

We were not more than half- 
way down. In three hours we 
had not descended 500 feet of 
the gully. The storm was in- 
creasing rather than decreasing 
in fury. It was bitterly cold. 
Finally we could barely move 
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at all, and for minutes at a 
time it was as much as we 
could do to prevent ourselves 
from being blown from our 
holds. I remember well the 
weird noise the wind made as 
it came rushing up the gully. 
Sometimes it fell upon us with 
a furious demented screech. At 
others it approached with the 
roar of an express train in a 
tunnel. Now and again it 
struck with a boom like thunder. 
Our chances of survival were 
nil if things went on as they 
did. The forced inaction was 
telling. Soon the wind would 
numb unless we could keep on 
moving. 

Then Providence intervened. 
The wind suddenly moderated ; 
the mist swept away for a few 
moments. We could see the 
route down. Somebody sug- 


gested some chocolate. The 
effect was magical. It brought 
warmth and renewed deter- 
mination to get down come 


what might. So on we went, 
leaving the snow for the 
interminable ice-sheeted slabs 
where nearly every hold had to 
be hacked out with the axe. 
Presently the storm came 
roaring back like a giant in 
anger, but not with the same 
fury as before. We were able 
to go on moving, albeit with 
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difficulty. So for a total of 
six hours we fought our way 
down a gully not more thang 
thousand feet high, reaching 
at last the easy rocks and the 
ice slope above the “ berg 
ehrund.’’ On the ice slope ow 
steps had been obliterated and 
we had to cut them anew; 
but what a joy to be able fo 
cut into good honest ice afte 
the hours of hacking, serap 
ing, and groping on the horrible 
slabs. 

Not worrying about finding 
the bridge over the “ bergs- 
chrund”’ we sat down, and 
one by one slid down and over, 
subsiding ungracefully on the 
soft snow of the Schreck glacier. 
There, with nothing but. easy 
ground separating us from the 
hut, we shook hands not with 
out feeling, for it had been a 
close thing, and turned for 4 
moment to listen to the wild 
orchestra of the storm in the 
great crags above. 

We were soon at the hat, 
where we found Bell anxiously 
awaiting us. Had we not 
returned he was fully prepared 
to organise a search parly 
before nightfall. As it was, 
he was able to turn his orgailif- 
ing abilities into the pe 
paration of a truly superb 
stew. 
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BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


It was in Torquay Harbour 
about six-thirty on a hot July 
morning that James Corton 
realised that the six months of 
enjoyment, which he had re- 
garded as the only possible way 
of celebrating the fact that he 
had. survived three years of 
infantry fighting, would not, 
for financial reasons, run to 
more than eight weeks. For 
some days he had seen that 
realisation coming, but he had 
been successful in putting it 
aside. When, however, he 
awoke on that July morning 
aboard the five-ton auxiliary 
yawl which he had hired by 
the month as a vitally neces- 
sary part of his enjoyment, he 
knew that he could no longer 
tefuse to face the facts. As he 
shaved and bathed he accepted 
the situation as it stood and 
made his plans; while cooking 
and eating his breakfast he 
tumed from the future to the 
immediate past, and recalled 
the large amount of pleasure 
which he had obtained from 
cruising the south-west coast 
of England with occasional 
week-end companions, but 
mostly single-handed. When 
an hour or so later he steered 
his little craft between the 
Pierheads in a windless calm 
he was completely confident 
that he did not regret the 
extravagance; but he was 
Pleased to think that he would 


be able to proceed in leisurely 
fashion to Falmouth, where he 
had hired the yawl, and arrive 
there comfortably without any 
danger of making himself liable 
for another month’s hire of 
the craft. For that, he told 
himself, as he settled comfort- 
ably beside the wheel and pre- 
pared for a morning’s enjoy- 
ment of sunlit sea, would cer- 
tainly involve bankruptcy. 
James Corton was the only 
son of a prolific west country 
parson whose family ran largely 
to plain unmarried daughters. 
To James, the eldest child, his 
mother was only a vague 
memory, for she had died at 
the birth of her seventh daugh- 
ter, having spent eight years 
in practically continuous child 
production. For his father 
he felt real affection, mixed 
with amused contempt. He 
admired the old man’s un- 
selfishness ; he despised nearly 
all his views of life. Even when 
he was a child he was aware 
that his father’s determination 
to send him to a good school 
and to Cambridge involved 
much pinching and saving, but 
he felt no gratitude for the 
carrying out of this programme ; 
and his resentment because he 
was not allowed to go into the 
Merchant. Service, the Navy 
being financially impossible,was 
enduring, although he kept it 
to himself. Loathing family 
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disputes, of which he had con- 
siderable experience, he did, 
however, kick when on going 
down from Cambridge he was 
told to become a schoolmaster. 
After an unpleasant summer 
of domestic friction, during 
which he spent as much time 
as he could sailing an open 
boat on Cornish seas, he found 
himself on two years’ proba- 
tion in a London office, with 
the prospect of going to the 
Federated Malay Straits when 
he had served his apprentice- 
ship. The prospect enabled 
him to endure a life which he 
hated, but the war prevented 
him from finishing his years 
of probation. From the battle 
of Loos, where he was intro- 
duced to fighting, until the 
Armistice, when he received 
his only wound, a scratch in 
the arm, on the morning of the 
llth of November, whenever 
he gave any thought to the 
future he swore to himself, as 
most of his companions did, 
that if he should happen to 
survive he would survive in 
order to find pleasure in liv- 
ing. Consequently when, aged 
twenty-seven, he left the Army 
with the rank of captain and 
returned to the Cornish rectory, 
he had words with the prolific 
parson, his father. The old 
man was sensible and prudent ; 
his son was not. The firm 
with whom he had been on 
probation before the war could 
not or would not take James 
Corton back. The parson urged 
economy and intensive job- 
seeking ; his son decided upon 
the immediate spending of a 
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war gratuity in the pursuit of 
overdue enjoyment. 

“I haven't,” James Corton 
told his father, when announe- 
ing the fact that he had hired 
the yawl, “a single answer to 
any of your arguments. ff 
may be wicked and mad and 
all the rest of it. But othe 
people gambled with my life 
for three and a half yeam, 
Having learned the trick of it, 
I’m going to do a bit of gamb 
ling with it for myself now.” 

So, when he brought the 
yawl into Falmouth and settled 
up with her owner for her hire, 
James Corton considered it 
inadvisable to visit the Cornish 
rectory again until he had 
decided what the next item in 
his gambler’s programme should 
be. From Falmouth he went 
to London, travelling first-class, 
and put up at the club 
which he had been elected 
during the war. He estimated 
that he had sufficient money 
left to do himself reasonably 
well for three weeks; afte 
that, as he told a friend that 
night at dinner, fate must 
provide. Next day, having 
studied various advertisements 
in the newspapers, he visited 
several agents, men of it 
gratiating manners and opti 
mistic outlook, who informed 
him of many surprising bus 
ness opportunities where, 2 
return for the investment of the 
trifling sum of two or thre 
thousand pounds he could, 
without any special knowledge 
or training, pick up a Vey 
large income for very ittle 
work. James Corton t 
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them politely, disclosed the 
fact that he had no capital, 
and gave up going to agents. 
For another ten days he lived 
in London at his club, doing 
himself well, and seeing a good 
deal of his friends. During 
that time he was invited to 
take a share in two pig farms, 
three chicken farms, a garage, 
a stone quarry, and a let-out 
stables for hunters; and the 
invitations were all from friends 
who were confident of future 
success, but lacked immediate 
capital. Then, when he was 
beginning to silence certain 
qualms with the argument that 
if he had hoarded his gratuity 
and denied himself eight weeks 
of enjoyment he would merely 
have postponed his present 
position, he got a job. 

An acquaintance of his, a 
man who had been on the 
staff of his division, a fellow 
whom James Corton regarded 
a @ superior person of the 
very worst order, told him 
about it. 

“It,” said the superior per- 
son, “is the post of office 
manager to a tin mine in Bur- 
ma, which is managed or other- 
wise by a Board of Directors 
inLondon. The Board consists 
of three men of good breeding 
and minor attainments, and 
one man who knows something 
about tin. They want a fellow 
to go out within a fortnight. 
I could give you a note of 
introduction. The pay, I 
gather, is small.” 

“A sound show?” James 
Corton asked, not without 
eagerness. 
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But the superior person was 
discreet. 

“T am not,” he stated, “in 
a position to give you any 
opinion as to that. You must 
form your own conclusions. 
All IT can tell you is that a man 
is required urgently, and that 
the first applicant who is in 
any way possible will be 
appointed.” 

“* You lay on the flattery too 
thick,”’ James Corton told him, 
grinning. ‘“‘But I should be 
mighty grateful if you would 
write out that note right 
away.” 

In the London office of the 
company the show looked pro- 
mising to Corton. He liked 
three of the directors; and 
the fourth, the man, he pre- 
sumed, who knew about tin, 
was very polite to him. He 
gathered that the company 
was in process of reconstruc- 
tion, but that the future was 
assured. 

“To the right man,”’ Wright, 
the tin expert, assured him, 
** it’s a great opportunity. And 
I feel, Captain Corton, that you 
will be the right man.” 

“Tt,” the chairman declared 
frankly, “‘ will be a very lonely 
life. You must keep that in 
mind. But I can promise you 
that we do what we can for 
our European staff in Burma.” 

James Corton was eager to 
take the job, and he said so. 
The following day he signed 
a contract with considerable 
thankfulness. He bound him- 
self to three years’ service in 
Burma, with his first - class 
return fare paid and six months’ 
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leave on full pay at the end, 
whether the contract were re- 
newed or not. He was to be 
supplied with furnished quar- 
ters and certain servants free, 
medical attendance should he 
require it, travelling expenses 
when on the company’s ser- 
vice, and an allowance for the 
purchase of tropical outfit. 
There were penalties, such as 
refunding the amount of his 
fare and expenses out, should 
he voluntarily break his share 
of the contract. But the pay, 
expressed in hundreds of rupees 
a month, sounded as though it 
ought to cover his expenses 
handsomely. He was told by 
the directors that living in his 
part of Burma was ridiculously 
cheap; and that, if he were 
wise, he would purchase most 
of his tropical kit when he 
arrived in the East, where he 
would find the cost of it trifling. 
Having discovered that the 
outfit allowance would not run 
to London prices, he was glad 
that he was employed by people 
who gave him sensible advice. 
He went down to Cornwall to 
take leave of his family very 
well content. 

Five weeks later he landed 
in Rangoon, having thoroughly 
enjoyed the voyage. But dur- 
ing it he had made two dis- 
coveries which induced him to 
think: the first that none of 
his fellow-passengers had ever 
heard of the company which 
he served, although most of 
them appeared to know the 
secret histories, the scandals, 
and the difficulties of nearly 
all the businesses in Burma; 
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the second that his pay was 
somewhere about a hundred 
and fifty rupees a month below 
the market rate. He only 
remained in Rangoon for threg 
days, waiting for the weekly 
mail-boat to take him south, 
Living in that city he found 
ridiculously costly, and tropical 
clothes slightly more expensive 
than they were in London, 
Twenty-four hours after his 
arrival in Sin Byu, which was 
the nearest station to his tin 
mine, he was aware that he 
was in the service of a derelict 
concern. 

Being firmly persuaded that 
nothing which the future could 
hold: for him could compete in 
unpleasantness with his ex 
perience of war, James Corton 
took the situation placidly, 
but he had ceased to think 
kindly of his employers in 
London. The tin _ expert 
Wright’s idea of a great oppor- 
tunity struckihim as sardonic. 

He spent a week in Sin Byu 
getting the things he needed, 
astonished at the prices which 
ruled even in that remote spot. 
But he found the white people 
at the club kindly for the most 
part; and he liked the little 
fat man, Weekes, who formed 
the other half of the European 
staff of his company. Al 
though he found little comfort 
in the farewell which he received 
on the night before he went up 
country, he recognised prob 
ability in it. Williams, a 
Australian, said, James Oorton 
felt convinced, what less out 
spoken people merely felt. 

“‘Cheerio, boys,” the Aus 
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tralian had announced in bid- 
ding him and Weekes good-bye ; 
“when we see you again I 
suppose it will be a case of 
passing round the hat to get 
you home.” 

Just after dawn on the morn- 
ing following that cheerful good- 
night, the European staff of 
the Tha-chaung Tin Company 
Limited left Sin Byu for their 
headquarters. They did the 
first forty miles of the journey 
by motor-launch up the main 
river; and James Corton was 
able to explore new realms of 
discomfort. The motor-launch 
was ancient, having come 
second-hand to that river where 
for more than ten years she 
had plied for hire. The bows 
of the craft were packed tight 
with natives squatting upon 
bundles of high-smelling mer- 
chandise; amidships, on their 
own deck-chairs on a species 
of platform, Corton and Weekes 
sat as first-class passengers, 
paying treble fare for the privi- 
lege; aft, the serang and 
his assistant administered to 
the disorders of loud-voiced 
engines. As he settled himself 
in his deck-chair, Weekes 
pointed out that white men 
must suffer to maintain their 
prestige; that in this case 
they would have to act as a 
buffer between the smell of the 
natives and the smell of the 
engines. Before they had been 
half an hour on their journey 
James Corton accepted this as 
& statement of fact, but kicked 
at the employment of such an 
anemic word as smell. When 
the. morning was still young 


he realised that he had never 
known before the meaning of 
rain or heat. He lolled in his 
chair, feeling that the cotton 
shirt and khaki drill shorts 
which he wore were prepos- 
terously heavy, and the sweat 
ran off him in streams. Yet 
the experience of being upon 
a tropic river thrilled him; 
and he hoped that the amazing 
downpour of water might cease 
so that he could get a view 
of the country. A grey wall 
of rain limited his vision to 
a few yards of swollen muddy 
water. 

The launch stopped frequent- 
ly during the morning at native 
villages, and at every halt there 
was much chatter and coming 
and going. In that first. wet 
glance of a strange land James 
Corton perceived a clear line 
of social demarcation; the 
possession of an umbrella 
divided the prosperous from 
the underworld, who sheltered 
its heads beneath round hats 
of plaited leaves as large as 
cart-wheels. But beyond that 
he saw little, for the villages 
were for the most part built 
well back from the banks of 
the river out of the reach of 
floods behind the wall of rain. 

About mid-day, while he 
was eating food which tasted 
to him as though it were com- 
pounded of the stench of engine 
and of native, James Corton 
drew attention to the weather. 

** Does it,” he asked Weekes, 
“ever stop raining in these 
parts ?”’ 

His plump 
grinned. 
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“In a few days now,” he 
declared, “the tap will be 
turned off till next May. When 
it’s turned off we shall have a 
month or so of hotdamp that 
is as near being hell as any- 
thing I have touched.” 

“Not sure I shan’t prefer 
your hell,” Corton told him, 
laughing. “A week or two 
of this might be depressing.” 

But Weekes had ceased to 
grin; he seemed anxious to 
make himself quite clear. 

‘** A week or two!” he said. 
“ Five months of it is what you 
must reckon on. I know it 
worries some people badly, 
especially when they are alone. 
You’ve just got to take your- 
self in hand and stick your 
toes in against nerves. 


Remember that next rains— 
if you happen to be here.” 


And he turned the talk, 
with a tactful disguising of 
superior knowledge which 
pleased Corton, to the way to 
find enjoyment in a land where 
European amusements were 
lacking. 

During the afternoon they 
stopped at only two villages, 
and for the last two hours of 
their journey there was no halt, 
except when the engines failed 
and required careful coaxing 
before they would restart. 
Weekes explained that they 
were going through rough coun- 
try of practically untouched 
forest, where there were neither 
roads nor villages. At sun- 
down the launch reached her 
destination, and tied up along- 
side a primitive and decayed 
wharf at the foot of what, in 
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the rain, appeared a sheer cliff 
of rock. 

** What place is this ? ’’ James 
Corton asked. 

“The gate of the blue,” 
Weekes told him, chuckling, 
“You'll know it well if you 
stop your three years. There’s 
@ village of sorts on top. But 
we go to the P.W.D. Rest 
House on the other side. Quite 
comfortable. Come on.” 

But Corton was too relieved 
at leaving the abominable 
launch to give the little man’s 
reply much attention. He fol- 
lowed him into a sampan, 
watched the servants and the 
baggage safely balanced in the 
boat, and breathed in deep 
breaths of air that tasted fresh 
after the vile atmosphere of 
the launch. They were ferried 
across the river, and climbed 
a steep rough path on the 
other side to a small plateau. 
The short dusk had ended, 
and the night had come # 
they went up the steps on to 
the veranda of the Rest House. 

As he bathed and got into 
clean clothes James Corton 
felt much relief that he had 
Weekes to teach him the way 
things should be managed. He 
said so when he came on to the 
veranda and saw the little 
man, with his pallid good 
tempered face, arranging a tray 
of drinks. Weekes seemed 
pleased, but he answered in % 
way that puzzled Corton. 

“Even they,” he stated, 
“would have qualms about 
sending a fellow who wa 
strange to it absolutely alone 
to our headquarters. But don’t 
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forget to shout if I get bossing 
about too much. I may have 
forgotten my company man- 
ners.” 

And after they had dined, 
surprisingly well it seemed to 
Corton considering where they 
were, Weekes puzzled him again. 
They were lolling in long chairs; 
sweating in the heat of the 
night, listening to the beat of 
rain on the roof. Weekes had 
been talking of the country, 
saying what a wonderful view 
the veranda where they sat 
commanded. He had paused, 
and then leaned across towards 
Corton. 

“That damned launch goes 
back at dawn to-morrow,” he 
announced. ‘With luck it 
returns this day week. With- 
out it, or another, it would 
take you four days of bad 
walking to hit the nearest road 
for Sin Byu. River or jungle 
path, those are the only ways 
back to the world. Ever been 
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in the blue before ? ” 
“No,” said Corton, and 
stared at him. 








“This,” Weekes continued 
quietly, “as I told you before, 
is the gateway. We are three 
days’ walk farther in. I’ve 
been in there, largely alone, 
for three years. Going and 
coming I stop here. Coming 
away I generally sit here and 
tell myself that I’ll never go 
back. Going back I generally 
find I'm glad to return. It’s 
curious.” 

“What is?” Corton asked 
him 
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“The blue,” Weekes an- 
8swered, staring into the dark- 
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ness beyond the veranda with 
dreamy eyes. “It kills some 


men and makes others. But 
once you go in you never come 
out the same.” 

James Corton nodded: he 
did not want to interrupt what 
seemed to him his companion’s 
strangely serious mood. 

“Think of them,” Weekes 
continued. “ All the men you 
know who have walked out of 
civilisation and lived alone 
where the world is ageless. 
They all bear the mark of it. 
There’s madness in it, too, 
unless you can escape the 
prison part of it. I escaped 
through birds. Sheer luck, I 
call it, happening to discover 
that they really interested 
me.” 

Corton tried to examine the 
little man’s face without 
attracting his attention; but 
Weekes saw his expression and 
laughed. 

“The bats aren’t flapping 
about in my head as much as 
you think,” he chuckled. 
*“‘ There’s solid sense behind my 
infantile prattle, although you 
may not believe it. Also my 
intentions are friendly. I don’t 
mean to be depressing.” 

“You aren’t depressing,” 
Corton told him, and meant 
what he said. 

For as he lay beneath his 
mosquito-curtains that night, 
naked except for a folded 
sheet across his loins, waiting 
for sleep to come to him, he 
gave careful thought to what 
Weekes had said. He saw 
himself as a man already out 
of the ruck, set apart from the 
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millions of his fellows who calm surface, gave him a sense 
would never move from the of recovered freedom. 
sheltering companionship of “‘My God,” he said, “ how 
herds. The thought that there wonderful! I didn’t somehow 
was more than physical danger realise we were on the coast, 
in stepping out of the world of I suppose the passage to the 
men pleased him. He told sea is round that hill?” 
himself that he had always had He pointed; and Weekes 
a liking for solitude, and that looked at him curiously. 
he hated a conventional life. “Yes,” he answered, “ just 
But Weekes’ remark about round the corner. Native 
escaping the prison part of dhows, generally smugglers, 
loneliness through birds struck have been known to come in 
him as merely fantastic. here, but not often. They 
Three days later James Cor- tell me the way across the 
ton, following a rough jungle bar is too tricky.” 
path, came to the top of a hill And he led the way down- 
and got his first sight of the hill to a group of buildings. 
headquarters of the tin com- The dilapidation of the prim- 
pany. He thought it the most itive bungalow which he shared 
beautiful spot that he had ever with Weekes, the facts that the 
imagined. The rain had roof leaked, that there were 
gone; the sun was sucking cracks between the floorboards 
moisture from the earth; the which in places gave a good 
steamy heat was intense; Cor- view of the ground beneath, 
ton was fatigued; but he that the furniture, which had 
stared at the site of his remote never been either good o# 
home and gasped at the love- abundant, was tottering to de 
liness of it. Beneath him was cay, left James Corton undis 
a landlocked basin, far-stretch- mayed. The general air of 
ing, placid as a mirror, sur- stagnation about the place did 
rounded by piled-up tree- not discourage him. But, when 
covered hills, dotted here and Weekes had showed him round 
there with tiny islands. Hav- the workings, he did raise 
ing tramped for three days objections to the mine. 
through unending forest, be- “Tell me,” he asked, # 
tween the boles of mighty they walked back to the bung 
trees, shut in by a tangle of low for breakfast the next 
vegetation that ap im- morning, “because I mow 
penetrable, that dimmed the damn all about tin and the 
sunlight and imprisoned sight way it’s got, do you really 
almost as the rain had done, eall this a mine?” 
Corton looked upon that great “No,” Weekes answefel, 
space of water with a feeling laughing, “I don’t. But it 
of intense relief. The wideness might be the beginning of om 
of the sky above it, the blind- This game of scratching t 
ing reflection of light from its surface of a hillside is a popu 
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beginning in these parts. The 
idea is that once you’ve estab- 
lished the fact that the stuff 
is there you proceed to burrow 
in for it. Our directors are 
satisfied, or say they are, that 
the stuff is there. I’m not; 
but my opinion is no longer 
required.” ' 

“Then you think it a com- 
plete dud ? ” 

Corton’s voice was anxious. 

“Not quite that,’’ Weekes 
told him. “A risky gamble 
would be nearer the mark.” 

James Corton nodded and 
went up the steps into the 
bungalow, removing his pig- 
sticker topee and mopping his 
forehead, for it was very hot 
and clammy. He did not 
follow up the subject until 
he had washed and was seated 
at table. Then he asked a 
question that he had been 
waiting to ask since he arrived 
in Sin Byu. 

“ How long do you give this 
precious company ? ”’ he said. 

Weekes chuckled and helped 
himself to fish. 

“You're new to the game,” 
heanswered. “‘ But don’t fancy 
that, because the whole place 
is fly-blown and practically we 
have ceased work, the com- 
pany is dead. It’s the usual 
business. A few optimistic 
fellows in London, affected by 
the plausibility of our Mr 
Wright, put money into the 
show, and afterwards discovered 
two useful things: one, that 
it wasn’t quite all it had seemed ; 
two, that they were short of 
working capital. So, to save 
their money, they are trying 


to float the show on a bigger 
scale. The concession which 
they’ve got here is just the 
sort that may turn out right. 
There is enough chance of its 
doing that to make them safe 
legally. It’s quite on the cards 
that they may stagger on for 
years, and then hit a boom 
and clear out with no loss to 
themselves. It’s not the comic 
Tha-chaung Tin Company, 
Limited, that I’m worrying 
about.” 

“* What’s your trouble, then?” 
Corton asked. 

“You,” Weekes told him 
simply. 

“What have I done now ? ” 
Corton demanded, surprised. 

“Bound yourself to a waste 
of three years,” the little man 
answered, his manner suddenly 
serious. “I’m different. Tin 
is my job. I’m learning quite 
a lot new about it here, al- 
though this show is such a 
poor one. I presume that your 
line is office management and 
that end of the business. But 
the experience you'll get here 
in three years wouldn’t fill a 
matchbox. Yet you can’t clear 
out because of that infernal 
agreement of yours.” 

“TI certainly can’t,” Corton 
agreed, thinking of the penalties 
for breaking his contract. 

But Weekes did not answer 
immediately. He had forgotten 
to eat and sat staring across the 
veranda to the blinding glare 
of sunshine on the placid water 
of the basin. 

“T,” he continued after a 
moment or two, “ always had 
the tin to think about even 
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before I discovered my birds. 
What the devil will you manage 
to do—when you're alone ? ” 

James Corton started. 

“Why alone?” he asked. 
“What’s going to happen to 
you ? ” 

** My contract,’ Weekes ex- 
plained, “finishes in three 
months’ time. It sticks out a 
mile what will happen then. 
Probably by next mail I shall 
be informed that it will not be re- 
newed. I saw that when I heard 
you were coming out. Being 
a blinking technical expert I’m 
more expensive than you are. 
Besides, I’ve done all the work 
they want me to do; and I 
might be a serious nuisance 
to them now. When I go, 


they’ll close down work—pend- 
ing reconstruction of the com- 
pany is the way it will be put 


—and you will be kept here 
as a sort of caretaker. Three 
days’ bad walking from the 
nearest white man—alone.”’ 


Something in the little man’s. 


voice made James Corton sud- 
denly uncomfortable. He got 
wind, as it were, of a loneli- 
ness past his comprehension. 
But he replied with an air of 
assurance. 

“Don’t croak, man,” he 
laughed. “If you've stuck 
three years of it without losing 
your smile or your figure, why 
shouldn’t I? ” 

** There’s something in that,” 
Weekes agreed, more cheer- 
fully. “Because it wasn’t 
really the tin that saved me. 
It was my birds.” 

But that, James Corton con- 
sidered as he switched the 
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conversation to other topics, 
was just the sort of fantastic 
idea that loneliness should not 
induce in him. 

As they left the bungalow 
half an hour later in order to 
check the tally of the stores, 
Corton paused at the top of the 
veranda steps, looking at the 
wide-stretching view with ap- 
preciation. 

“That ought to cheer a 
man up,” he declared. “‘ There’s 
nothing imprisoning or cramped 
about that.’ 

** Nor’-west, the line of...” 
Weekes began, and abruptly 
altered his reply to ‘* Yes, it’s 
a view that takes some 
beating.” 

But before very long Corton 
discovered for himself what 
the little man had stopped 
himself from saying. 

The native runner who 
brought up the mail-bag the 
following week carried the letter 
from London which Weekes 
had declared that he expected. 
His contract was not to be 
renewed, and, pending recon- 
struction of the company, the 
extraction of tin was to cease. 
So for three months, with 4 
persistence which puzzled Cor- 
ton, Weekes exhibited his 
routine of doing nothing in 4 
lonely place. The little man 
insisted that his companion 
should learn to speak Burmese; 
and Corton recognised sound 
ness in the advice. Weekes 
pointed out that a monthly 
visit to Sin Byu, although 
troublesome after many tt 
petitions, was next door # 
imperative ; Corton agreed, and 
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found the first two treks amus- 
ing. Weekes supplied much 
information about the manage- 
ment of native servants of the 
jungle wallah sort and the 

uring of a reasonably varied 
supply of food; Corton was 
grateful. But when the little 
man tried to demonstrate that 
meticulous order and punctu- 
ality in a primitive household 
were of high value, Corton 
objected laughingly. 

“I’m not built that way,” 
he declared. ‘It annoys me 
rather than otherwise that 
everything should always be 
in its proper plate, and I 
loathe doing the same thing at 
the same hour daily. It’s no 
good, Weekes ; you can’t make 
me methodical to that extent.” 

And Weekes had answered 
with smiling good-temper but 
with a seriousness behind it 
that had amused Corton. 

“No good trying if I can’t,” 
he said. ‘‘ As a matter of fact 
I like a healthy disorder about 
me, and I hate meals at fixed 
hours. That isn’t the point. 
But, if you can only force 
yourself to be red-hot on routine 
so that you can work up real 
flaming indignation when the 
boys, who hate it, are un- 
punctual or untidy, you go a 
long way towards getting 
through some of the worst 
days safely. Besides, it’s the 
easiest way of holding on to 
conventions.” 

However, Corton would not 
have it. He liked Weekes ; he 
was grateful to the little man 
for his tactful way of dealing 
with a new-comer’s ignorance 
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of local conditions ; he admired 
his unfailing good - humour ; 
but he considered that he had 
given far too much attention 
to the possible dangers of lone- 
liness. It had become a sort 
of fetish with. him. 

At the end of the three 
months Corton and Weekes 
went down to Sin Byu to- 
gether and stopped two days 
in the station before the little 
man started for home. Weekes 
was popular, and the whole of 
the white population, number- 
ing eighteen ons, went down 
to the mail launch to see him 
off. They drank the craft dry 
and smashed both tables in 
the miniature saloon; but 
Weekes, although he played 
his part of host with becoming 
exuberance, managed to get a 


moment’s quiet talk with 
Corton. 
**T’ll have a look at England,” 


he declared, ‘as long as the 
money lasts. Then, I suppose, 
as I’ve some acquaintance with 
the language, I'll be out in 
Burma again. Write occasion- 
ally—you'll have time and I 
want to hear what happens. 
Don’t fancy I’m batty, Corton, 
but—try to worry a bit about 
to-morrow. Good luck.” 

And he turned away to meet 
the requirements of a gentle- 
man who proclaimed loudly 
that the night was dry. 

James Corton watched the 
launch go down-river with re- 
gret. He missed Weekes, but 
he felt convinced that the 
little man required a spell of 
England to knock the fancies 
out of him. As he turned 
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away from the river a tall man, 
almost fantastically gaunt, came 
up to him. 

** You’re Corton,” the emaci- 
ated person declared. “I’m 
Harris, your nearest neighbour. 
Two days heavy going, if you’re 
energetic. Otherwise three. 
Been meaning to call. Come 
over when you can. Going 
back soon ? ” 

“To-morrow,” Corton told 
him. 

“ Conscientious fellow,” Har- 
ris answered, smiling. “ Re- 
member to blow over my way 
when you can. And don’t be 
shy about sending out an 8.0.8. 
if you’re down on your luck. 
I'll stroll across and pass the 
time of day with you at once. 
I talk quite sensibly about 
horses. Even that is better 
than the lonely bottle. Not 
nicely put, but you see the 
idea? Night.” 

James Corton came to the 
conclusion that Weekes was not 
the only man inclined to make 
too much of a little loneliness ; 
but he thanked Harris and 
promised to look him up. 

Returning northwards next 
day in the foul-smelling launch, 
he sat alone on the platform 
amidships and tried to recapture 
the sensations which had moved 
him when he first made the 
_journey, disappointed because 
the sight of a strange land was 
denied him by solid walls of 
rain. But he had already 
passed six times along that 
river, five times in blinding 
sunlight, and on the seventh 
trip he could find no absorbing 
interest in the uncomfortable 
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business. The glare of light’ 
seemed to him something which 
he had known for generations; 
the villages and the chattering 
natives had lost the wonder of 
strangeness ; in hamlets that 
had appeared to him fantastic, 
he now perceived the reality 
of indescribable squalor and 
filth. When, in the afternoon, 
the launch panted noisily up 
the brown muddy river, shut 
in by a riot of vegetation that 
attempted to invade the water 
itself, he found more interest 
in a colony of monkeys than 
any of the native settlements 
had given’ him. A _ leopard, 
alert, disdainful, peering at the 
launch from the branch of a 
tree, restored to him something 
of the thrill of adventure. 
That night as he ate his 
solitary dinner on the veranda 
of the Rest House, which he 
now knew as the The-bauk 
bungalow, which Weekes had 
called the Gate House of the 
blue, he was chiefly concerned 
to ensure that his meal and its 
service should not show in- 
feriority on account of the 
absence of an experienced com- 
panion. Until he sat down 
with a pipe and a book, he 
actually forgot that he had 
passed the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion. But he read with mm 
terest for a couple of hours; 
and he went to bed telling 
himself that there was nothing 
for a reasonable man to feat 
in the life which chance had 
sent him. 

When he got back to the 
Tha-chaung Tin Mine, Jame 
Corton set about keeping him 
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self busy, and he managed to 

y himself for a fortnight. 
He had the derelict place tidied 
up and certain small changes 
and improvements made; but 
before he was through with the 
business he knew that he was 
simply seeking occupation. He 
attempted to get a working 
acquaintance with the language 
of his servants, but perceived 
the uselessness of the attempt 
in the absence of an intelligent 
teacher. He prepared a careful 
report for his directors, full 
of sound argument, criticism, 
and suggestion ; and he realised 
before he had completed the 
typing of it that it would ac- 
complish nothing. The fact 
that the ancient typewriter 
broke down under the unusual 
strain and that he spent a 
couple of days crudely fashion- 
ing spare parts with inadequate 
tools caused him amused in- 
terest. For, when he had the 
veteran machine working again, 
he was aware that two days 
of the sort of finicky manual 
labour which he had always 
detested had been two pleasant 
days for him. He had been 
working at something useful. 
To the heat he felt grateful ; 
for it gave him an excuse for 
doing all his self-imposed jobs 
in extremely leisurely fashion, 
and it permitted him to dose 
in the afternoon without shame. 
But the monotony of continu- 
ous sunshine got on his nerves. 
Long before the month was up 
he began to look forward to 
his next trip to Sin Byu. 
However, before he saw the 
station again he had made a 
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discovery. He had found out 
what Weekes had been going 
to say when, looking out from 
the veranda to the wide waters 
of the basin, the little man had 
clipped a sentence in halves 
and altered his reply to “ Yes, 
it’s a view that takes some 
beating.” 

When James Corton made 
this discovery he was seated in 
a long chair on his veranda, 
a day of make-believe labour 
ended, his sundown drink be- 
side him, looking north-west- 
ward over the basin towards 
the hidden sea. The sun had 
dipped beyond the headlands 
in multi-coloured glory; the 
great arc of the sky was 
aflame; and the jungle was 
rousing itself from sleep. Idly 
the words of Weekes’ unfinished 
sentence came into Corton’s 
memory: ‘ Nor’-west, the line 
of ...” Sitting there in the 
short dusk of a tropic evening, 
knowing that night would bring 
no noticeable coolness, an alien 
creature in the middle of vast 
forests teeming with living 
things, he found the word which 
Weekes had left unspoken. 
Somewhere, many thousands 
of miles away, roughly in the 
line of his vision, was the 
land which he called home. 
He was frightened. But it 
was not the strength of the 
call of the crowded little island 
which frightened him; he 
scarcely felt the call of home. 
He was frightened of himself. 
Nothing, he realised, could now 
prevent him from looking be- 
yond the sunset. Through the 
years that he must live there, 
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there must always be this 
menace at the sundown hour, 
this something which would 
be waiting for him, playing on 
his weaknesses, goading him, 
until one day it would force 
him to put an end to solitude. 
He had become fanciful. He 
was afraid of that. 

That month James Corton 
went down to Sin Byu three 
days earlier than he had in- 
tended, having spoken to no- 
body but his native servants 
for twenty-seven days. He 
was somewhat astonished at 
the way people entertained 
him in the station. The Cruik- 
shanks, whom he hardly knew, 
insisted that he should stop 
with them; and everybody 
seemed anxious to give him a 
good time. But, in order to 
prove to himself that he was 
not becoming weak, he refused 
.to stop more than four days. 

The night before he went 
back he saw Harris in the club, 
and the gaunt person shook a 
bony finger at him. 

“The dud mine has got a 
damn fool manager,” Harris 
declared. ‘“‘But you needn’t 
be standoffish, young man. 
When are you coming to see 
me ? ” 

He named a day, and insisted 
that Corton should accept his 
invitation. So Corton promised 
that he would regard the visit 
as settled ; but when the time 
arrived he nearly sent a runner 
with a note of excuse instead. 
The heat was increasing, and 
he was becoming aware that 
the energy which he had brought 
with him from England was 
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gone. However, he did go, 
and thereafter wondered how 
he had ever come to hesitate 
about the visit. Harris wag 
not a voluble man, except on 
the subject of horses; but he 
was a very excellent host, and 
had a trick of making his guests 
talk on any subject which in- 
terested them. Corton learned 
that the gaunt man had lived 
for years, before the war, in 
an isolation as complete as his 
own; yet, unlike Weekes, he 
never hinted at loneliness. His 
bungalow was scarcely better 
furnished than Corton’s, but 
it had more of the atmosphere 
of a home, and exhibited a few 
pieces of carefully polished sil- 
ver, half a dozen sporting 
prints, and framed photographs 
of a woman and two children 
in an English country garden. 
Before that first visit ended an 
arrangement had: been fixed, 
Corton and Harris were to visit 
each other alternately in be 
tween their monthly journeys 
to Sin Byu. Corton returned 
to his quarters on the Tha 
chaung Basin with a feeling of 
curious relief. He calculated 
that, if the arrangement could 
be worked, he need never be 
more than fourteen or fifteen 
days without holding convel- 
sation with his kind. For ove 
eight months, through the hot 
weather and until the end of 
the rains was imminent, the 
monthly visits were paid with 
unbroken regularity. Commuir 
ication between the two out 
posts was never easy; whell 
the floods were high it was 
dangerous. But Corton was 
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aware that he would face some- 
thing more than the chance of 
being drowned rather than miss 
his turn; and he knew he 
could rely on Harris. 

Harris never allowed any 

suspicion of direct purpose to 
appear in their intercourse ; 
but James Corton was not blind 
to the fact that the gaunt 
elderly man influenced him. 
After his first visit to Harris, 
he saw to it that some air of 
homeliness should mark his 
own quarters ; and, quite open- 
ly, he attempted to supply his 
guest with better food than he 
received. His interest in shoot- 
ing was stimulated, until it 
came to him as something of 
@ surprise that what he had 
regarded as a necessary labour 
for supplying the pot was a 
business that held real interest. 
Before there was any hope of 
them ending, he realised that 
Harris had done much to make 
tolerable the dreary months of 
incessant rain; but it was not 
until a long time afterwards 
that he perceived that much of 
the gaunt man’s talk, that a 
large proportion of his ster- 
torously told anecdotes were 
directed to one end. When it 
was being preached he gave 
no attention to the repeated 
sermon that the damnedest 
fool on earth is the man afraid 
of being afraid. 
_ But before those rains ended, 
Just when Corton was finishing 
his first year in the blue, the 
meetings ceased. A couple of 
days before he was due to 
start for his monthly visit to 
Sin Byu, Corton was astonished 
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to see Harris come splashing 
through the downpour. 

“'What’s up?” he asked, 
recognising something of im- 
portance in the timing of the 
visit. 

“Immortal uncle has ex- 
hibited mortality,” the gaunt 
man declared, as he came up 
the veranda steps. ‘‘ You en- 
tertain one of England’s landed 
gentry. It’s a case of ‘’Orace, 
you're for ’ome.’ ” 

“My God!” said Oorton, 
staring. ‘I’m sorry.” 

“Uncle paralysed these ten 
years,” Harris informed him 
cheerfully. ‘ Merciful relief and 
all that. Enables me to live 
with my wife and offspring. 
Better than sweating here. 
Came to be congratulated 
really.” 

So James Corton played up 
to the lead, and issued orders 
for suitable entertainment, and 
avoided serious conversation. 
But as he made the most of 
Harris’s company, and as two 
days later he accompanied him 
to Sin Byu, he was aware that 
this departure of a friend was 
going to hit him harder than 
he could yet understand. 

And Harris, sitting in the 
club on the night before he 
sailed for home, chatting with 
the D.C., nodded towards the 
table where Corton was playing 
bridge. 

“Good boy that,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Plenty of courage, 
but he hasn’t learned to ride 
with judgment.” 

“Tf,” the D.C. told him, 
grinning, “you would employ 
some other language than the 

Y2 
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jargon of the stables, I might 
be able to understand you.” 

*<*Mean to say,” Harris con- 
tinued imperturbably, “he 
doesn’t quite know what you 
can do and what you can’t. 
Big fence is still ahead of him. 
Hope he doesn’t try it where 
it’s unjumpable.” 

“ Translated, I suppose,” the 
D.C. answered, and his voice 
was serious, “ that means ‘ God 
help him.’ I know I couldn’t 
stick it.” 

“Told you already,” Harris 
replied, “‘ I’ve had some myself. 
Nobody can get over when it’s 
unjumpable.”’ 

But James Corton, because 
he was afraid to turn aside, 
tried to get over where he was 
bound to fall. 

The month after the rains, 
when the country was drying 


up and he existed in an intoler- 
able steamy atmosphere, tried 
his nerves badly. He realised 
thaf he was physically a dif- 
ferent person to the man who 
had been introduced to that 


month a year before. Anger 
with his directors grew strong 
in him: he saw them as men 
who had deliberately inveigled 
him, under false pretences, into 
binding himself to years of 
stagnation in a vile climate. 
Then when he had made ar- 
rangements to spend Christmas 
in Sin Byu and to let the 
derelict mine look after itself 
for a fortnight, he went down 
with a bad attack of fever. 
Lying alone, expecting death, 
he saw nothing but folly in 
going on with a life that was 
no better than perpetual soli- 
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tary confinement. He prom- 
ised himself that, if he lived, 
he would live again amongst 
his fellows. "When the attack 
was over and he lolled on hig 
veranda, weak and indolent, he 
swore that he had finished 
with the business, that when 
he had the strength to get 
down to Sin Byu the The 
chaung Basin should never see 
him again. That day he we- 
comed the coming of the sun- 
down hour. Lying in his chair 
he looked deliberately beyond 
the sunset to the land which he 
intended to see again quite 
shortly. But he could not 
keep his attention upon Eng- 
land. The smooth mirror of 
the Basin reflecting the flaming 
wonder of the sky absorbed 
him. As night banished colow 
and the far-stretching wate 
became spangled with the im 
print of stars, he had an idea 
that the Basin was laughing at 
him, that somehow it would 
always stand between him and 
home. He called for his house 
boy to bring lights, thankful 
that he was sane enough # 
recognise a sick man’s fancies. 

A week later he got down ™ 
Sin Byu; but he only stopped 
there a fortnight. The D.0% 
wife took him into her bungr 
low and looked after him 
Both she and her husband 
encouraged him to give up lis 
job and cut his losses. He was, 
they insisted, only wasting the 
good years of his life in @ 
imprisonment that could 
of no benefit to him. Jamé 
Corton agreed with them. He 
had actually written out bb 
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‘resignation when the mail ar- 


rived with news of his father’s 
death. His four unmarried 
sisters were left within meas- 
urable distance of destitution. 
He could not tap their slender 
capital for the means to get 
home and seek another job. 
So he tore up his letter of 
resignation and went back to 
the Tha-chaung Basin. 

Until the rains came again he 
fought desperately to keep him- 
self occupied. He would have 
lived in Sin Byu, visiting the 
derelict mine at frequent in- 
tervals, but his inadequate sal- 
ary would not run to the 
expense. So he settled down 
to practise every device he 
could imagine by which the 
madness born of idleness in 
solitude might be escaped. 
Remembering Weekes, he at- 
tempted to fuss about the run- 
ning of his household, making a 
great point of punctuality and 
order; but when, at the end 
of an uncomfortable fortnight, 
he found himself cursing his boy 
because his dinner was served 
at the appointed time and not 
kept waiting until he chose to 
ask for it, he gave up that 
attempt. He put in a good 
deal of time shooting; but he 
had to force himself to the 
exertion, and the result did not 
amount to much more than a 
waste of ammunition. Another 
attack of fever gave him the 
excuse he wanted. Thereafter 
he shot for the pot alone. 
But as his physical energy 
dwindled, and as his efforts 
to find some compelling in- 
terest for his mind and body 
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failed, his fancies grew. There 
were days on which he could 
not endure the sight of his 
native servants, days when the 
proximity of their high-smelling 
bodies was horror to him, days 
when he was genuinely fright- 
ened that he might be brought 
to senseless murder. Snakes 
had become a nightmare to 
him; he would wake in the 
night and search for them, 
shaking with revolt and fear. 
The sundown hour found him 
always in his place in his chair 
on the veranda, staring be- 
yond the sunset, picturing Eng- 
land. Frequently he would sit 
there till ten or eleven at night 
before he called for his dinner. 
But he did not look at his 
visions of the crowded streets 
of London, for that was his 
favourite picture, with longing ; 
he looked with an increasingly 
bitter hatred. He would paint 
in fancy the hour when the 
business houses closed, and 
clerks and typists and shop 
assistants scuttled to their sub- 
urban homes. He saw them 
as smug, senseless, petty, chat- 
tering inanities, borrowing their 
thoughts from newspapers, 
only distinguishable one from 
the other by varying degrees 
of physical ugliness, their minds 
stamped to a common pattern 
of cheapness. He thought of 
these people as proud of being 
Londoners, prating of the centre 
of civilisation, calling their ex- 
istence life. By contrast he 
saw himself, alone, condemned 
to silence, tasting the bitterness 
and the reality of living; and 
his hatred for the tawdry urban 








dwellers grew. But, most 
nights, he would turn from 
hatred to fear, from a vision 
of the streets of London to 
sight of the placid Basin 
stretched below his veranda. 
The Basin fascinated him and 
frightened him. He came to 
believe that it held his fate 
within its keeping, that when 
it commanded he must obey. 

James Corton fought his fan- 
cies desperately at first, then 
half-heartedly, then he did not 
fight them at all. In April he 
missed voluntarily, for the first 
time, his monthly trip to Sin 
Byu. He decided that the 
weather was too hot to make 
the journey worth the doing. 

During the following month, 
just before the start of the 
rains, Morton, the Civil Sur- 
geon, paid him an unexpected 
visit. James Corton was not 
particularly glad to see him, 
but he managed to show him 
decent hospitality. Morton, 
however, was very serious about 
the matter when he got back to 
Sin Byu. 

**T elicited the fact,” he told 
the D.C., “that he had not 
spoken to any one but his 
servants, and he can’t speak 
their dialects and they’ve about 
a dozen words of English apiece, 
for fifty-four days. He’s got 
nothing to do and he’s de- 
veloping fancies. I don’t like 
it.” 

. “But what can we do?” 
the D.C. asked anxiously. 

“JT wasn’t thinking of us,” 
the doctor explained. ‘I was 
thinking of what Nature may 
and probably will do. Such a 
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decent fellow too. 
able.” 

In the third week of the 
rains, when the Basin was no 
longer placid but lashed to 
white anger by the south-west 
monsoon, James Corton realised 
quite definitely what Nature 
might and probably would do, 
He foresaw that unless he 
stirred himself he might go 
mad. But unless he wished 
to starve he must hold on to 
the job which gave him 4 
living and a chance of madness, 
After nineteen days of solitude 
in an unceasing downpour of 
rain his mind revolted against 
the joyless monotony of idle 
loneliness. He took the line 
of least resistance. But he 
did not go to Sin Byu at the 
end of the month. 

Early in the third month 
of those rains, Mosley, who was 
then police officer of the dis 
trict, returned to Sin Byu 
after chasing dakoits unsue 
cessfully. He dined that night 
with the D.C., and the Oivil 
Surgeon was the only other 
guest. After the hostess had 
left the table the D.C. at 
tempted to disguise anxiety 
by a careful casualness. 

“ Cigarette, Mosley ? ” he it- 
quired, pushing across the box 
“ By the way, how’s Corton! 
I hope you managed to pay 
him @ visit.” 

The policeman took a cigal 
ette and stared at it. 

“He has got a Burmese gil 
in the house,” he said, “and 
a mob of her relations in the 
compound. He drinks toddy 
spirit, and his eyes look like 
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opium. Poor devil, oh, poor 
devil ! 9 

There was an uncomfortable 
silence about the dining-table. 
When he broke it the D.C.’s 
voice had lost its casualness. 

“Did you stop with him?” 
he asked. 

“One night,” Mosley told 
him. 
“ Was his talk sane ? ” 

The doctor asked the ques- 
tion sharply ; and the police- 
man thought carefully before 
he replied. 

“ Perfecily,” he stated. “In 
fact after dinner he struck me 
as talking brilliantly. Queer 
stuff about the imprisonment 
of men’s minds. Rather above 
me most of the time. Pretty 
grim and hopeless, but quite 
connected and lucid and, as I 
say, amazingly well put.” 

“At all suspicious of you, 
do you think ? ” Morton asked. 

“Not in the least. Per- 
fectly frank, unembarrassed, 
and natural.” 

“Get any opportunity to 
give a helping hand, Mosley ? ” 

The D.C.’s voice expressed 
real anxiety. 

“ Before I went in the morn- 
ing,” the policeman stated, 
still playing with his unlighted 
cigarette, ‘‘ I said that I should 
be awfully glad if he would 
come down here and stop with 
me for a longish spell. He 
gave a queer smile before he 
answered. He looks simply 
ghastly; and I can’t get his 
words or his appearance out 
of my head. ‘Many thanks,’ 
he said, ‘but I’m afraid it’s 
no good. You see the spell 
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would have to end. No, after 
deliberate consideration I have 
come to the conclusion that 
this is a better and almost 
certainly a quicker way of 
ending things than tempering 
my appetites and going mad. 
You might be a good fellow 
and drop future reformers a 
hint that their efforts will be 
wasted.’ ” 

The D.O. got up from his 
chair slowly, moved a salt- 
cellar on the table, and stared 
at what he had done. 

** Another of them ! ” he said 
unhappily. “ Harris was right. 
The jump was too big for him. 
I’m sorry.” : 

In the course of the next 
thirteen months James Corton 
only visited Sin Byu twice. On 
each occasion he appeared in 
the club, neatly dressed, a 
skeleton for thinness, haggard 
beyond imagination, with eyes 
which suggested that the pain 
in them could not be altogether 
drugged away. The men talked 
with him as usual, as though 
his visits had been the ordinary 
monthly affair; the women, 
with the exception of Mrs 
Cruikshank and Mrs Lathom, 
ignored him. On both occa- 
sions Mrs Cruikshank and Mrs 
Lathom asked him to dine; on 
each he excused himself. On 
his last visit Morton got hold 
of him one evening by the bar 
in the billiard-room. 

“You interest me _ profes- 
sionally, Corton,” the doctor 
declared. “You must have 


the constitution of an ox.” 
“Tm afraid that I have,” 
“The busi- 


Corton told him. 
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ness is taking longer than I 
had reckoned. Annoying!” 

** Why not chuck it ? ” Mor- 
ton asked. 

** Because I do not wish to 
go mad.” 

“That’s pure rubbish, you 
know.” 

Corton looked at the doctor 
curiously. And Morton de- 
clared afterwards that he had 
never met the glance of saner 
or sadder eyes. 

“You are wrong,” Corton 





told him. “But I go back 
to-morrow. What about a 
hundred up? ” 


Discussing the matter later, 
Morton confessed that he had 
been wrong. He said that he 
believed that if Corton gave up 
drugging himself, gave up put- 
ting his mind to sleep, he would 
go mad, but that there was 
something at the back of the 
whole business that puzzled 
him. 

At the end of that thirteen 
months the Burmese girl, whom 
James Corton had taken as 
his mistress, died of cholera. 
The servants and the relations 
fled, and Corton nursed her 
himself. Morton arrived an 
hour before the death; and 
before he left he had come 
nearer to understanding what 
was at the back of the business. 
As they returned to the bunga- 
low after burying the girl, 
James Corton inquired abruptly 
what was the largest amount 
that he could safely deny him- 
self of the drugs which he had 
been taking. 

“Her death,” he declared, 
nodding in the direction of 
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the grave, “‘ has made me wake 
up to the fact that I am dr 
to go back to England in three 
months. I shall go back g 
failure, but I want to be free 
of this damned drugging, which 
I hate.” 

When Morton had supplied 
technical information about 
drugs, he asked a question, 
simply and directly, pretty 
certain that his man would 
answer in the same way. 

“ What’s at the back of your 
statement about going homea 
failure ?’’ he demanded. 

** Fact,’ James Corton told 
























him quietly. ‘“‘I had a job to 
get,on with. No, not this in- 
fernal mine. I had to prove 





that I could live the life 
chance sent me. But, although 
the doors are open, I cannot 
make my mind stir from it 
prison. That, of course, means 
damnation in solitude. Solve 
failed.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“That the way of it,” he 
said. ‘I believe I understand 
But I quarrel with your ide 
of attempting the impossible, 
and labelling the inevitable 
result failure.” 

““Scarcely fair to call it m 
possible when little Weekes 
succeeded through his birds,’ 
Corton argued. 

Morton hid his amazemetl, 
knowing nothing of Weeke 
birds, and he answered chee 
fully. 

“ Anyway,” he declared 
“you'll come back with m 
to-morrow, of course ? ” 

But James Corton shook his 
head. 
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“ After nearly three years,” 
he stated, “three months 
scarcely count. Besides, I can 


fill in the time picturing the 
delights of returning to the 
herd again. Obviously it’s my 


And from that decision, al- 
though he used all the per: 
suasion at his command, the 
doctor could not move him. 

There was a good deal of 
discussion about Corton in Sin 
Byu when Morton got back, 
and the general opinion was 
that his only chance lay in 
going home and never coming 
East again. 

“Tm not minimising the 
temptation,” the Sessions Judge 
summed up one evening at the 
club. ‘‘ But I maintain that a 
man who is weak enough to 
indulge in complete moral sur- 
render once will do so again, 
given the same circumstances.” 

And the doctor turned on 
him savagely. 

“ Your tin-pot morality does 
not interest me,” he stated, 
“put your estimate of char- 
acter does. It is weakness, I 
suppose, to face a danger for 
three years instead of running 
away from it. A weak man’s 
act to take a big chance of 
cholera rather than leave a 
moribund native girl to die 
alone! Essential weakness to 
turn your back on drugs when 
you crave for them! If you 
had seen Corton, as I did, 
waving farewell from the top 
of his veranda steps in that 
God-forsaken spot with the 
tain beating down on that 
great dreary stretch of water, 
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heard him declare with a smile 
that the servants would return 
in a day or two, seen him turn 
back into a _ cholera-infected 
house to go through with the 
remainder of the job he had 
set himself, utterly, absolutely 
alone, if you had seen that 
even your judicial mind might 
find some other term than 
weakness.” 

At the end of four days, after 
thé Civil Surgeon had left, 
James Corton’s servants re- 
turned. They made no ex- 
cuses for their desertion ; and, 
knowing that it was unlikely 
that he could replace them, 
Corton did not ask for explana- 
tions. He found himself suffi- 
ciently occupied. Denying him- 
self drugs called for the whole 
of his attention. But at the 
sundown hour he would sit, 
alone again, on his veranda 
looking beyond the sunset. ‘The 
past he regarded with calmness, 
wondering what else, under 
the circumstances, he could 
have done. Into the future, 
beyond a certain point, he 
would not look. When he had 
returned to civilisation he 
would begin to make plans. 
Deliberately, slowly, and in 
detail he pictured his return. 
How he would sit before a 
roaring fire in the small smoking- 
room of his club; how he 
would eat tender fillet of beef 
and fried potatoes and brussels 
sprouts, and drink bitter beer ; 
how he would go to the theatre. 
There would be many things 
strange. He had never lis- 
tened to wireless. Once, on 
the voyage out, he had seen a 
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woman’s shingled head, but an 
Eton crop was unknown to 
him. Very carefully, spinning 
the business out through whole 
airless insufferable nights when 
he lay panting on his bed 
and craved for opium, he made 
elaborate pictures of that re- 
tasting of the world of white 
men and women. Beyond the 
joy of retasting he did not go, 
but the thought of it made the 
misery of his life bearable. 
He thought of himself as about 
to experience resurrection from 
death. 

After two months he had 
progressed so far that his desire 
for opium was no longer an 
unspeakable torment, it had 
become merely a temptation 
calling for constant watchful- 
ness. He was awaiting a letter 
from his directors in London 
which should inform him that 
his passage money had been 
sent to the bank, and should 
give him instructions about 
his relief. When that letter 
had arrived he intended to 
make his reappearance in Sin 
Byu. The mail for which he 
‘had been waiting came up by 
runner, and James Corton sat 
on his veranda with the un- 
opened envelope in his hand, 
staring blindly at the rain- 
lashed Basin, knowing that he 
had built the last intolerable 
months of his life on that 
moment. Then he opened the 
letter and read that the state 
of the company’s affairs made 
it absolutely impossible for him 
to take his leave, but that the 
directors would be glad to 
renew his contract for another 
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three years, and would arrange 
the matter of his return dir 

it became possible. Between 
the lines he read that, if he 
were to insist upon the fulfl- 
ment of the terms of the 
original contract, if he stood 
by his right to go home for 
six months on full pay, the 
directors would let him sue 
them. He could either go on 
with his job, with his leave 
indefinitely postponed, or start 
an action in England for breach 
of contract. 

James Corton read that letter 
through twice. Then he went 
into his bedroom and fetched 
@ mirror, sitting down in his 
chair again and studying the 
reflection of his face with care. 
The haggard creature that 
stared back at him did not 
encourage him to suppose that 
new employment would readily 
come his way. He had n0 
trade, no achievement behind 
him but a reputation. If he 
did not accept the company’s 
terms he must starve in the 
East. He put the mirror back 
in his bedroom, and picked up 
his tirai. MHesitating at the 
top of the veranda steps he 
stared down at the grey blur of 

rain-lashed water. 

“You win,” he muttered. 

And he went down the steps, 
down the hill towards the 
Basin, the hot rain soaking 
him before he had gone tél 
yards. 


Within a day or two rumow, 
circumstantial and detailed, 
reached Sin Byu that Jamé 
Corton had received a lett 
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from England and, having read 
it, had gone out and drowned 
himself in the Tha-chaung 
Basin. Mosley, the police offi- 
cer, was about to set off to 
investigate the matter, when a 
chit from Corton, addressed to 
the D.C., upset both rumour 
and the gossips who had fore- 
seen the suicide. The chit was 
brief. 

“TI gather,” it ran, “that I 
am supposed to have drowned 
myself. This is inaccurate. 
Please prevent well-intentioned 
persons from coming up here 
to condole with me on the 
postponement of my leave. I 
will suffer their sympathy when 
I am next in Sin Byu.” 

On that the disappointed 
gossips founded a very credit- 
able story of mental derange- 
ment, and waited impatiently 
for further developments. But 
even the most morbid of the 
scandal spreaders was not pre- 
pared for James Corton’s ap- 
pearance when, six weeks later, 
he walked into the club. 

“The poor devil looks like a 
corpse,” Williams, the Aus- 
tralian, declared, “and an 
oldish one at that.” 

“He does,” Davies, the an- 
cient beachcomber, agreed. 
“And he’s got the peace of 
death in his eyes.”’ 

Which was Davies’ charac- 
teristically fantastic way of 
stating a fact. For people 
could not fail to notice that 
the look of pain had left 
Corton’s eyes; but they were 
more concerned with the change 
in his manner. He had become 
distinctly unapproachable. On 


the night of his return to the 
station he got hold of Morton 
and forestalled the doctor’s 
attempts to probe him. 
“Disguise your professional 
interest in me,” he advised, 
“or I shall certainly become 
violently rude. I propose to 
continue more or less indefin- 
itely my riotous existence on 
the Tha-chaung Basin. I anti- 
cipate avoiding madness with- 
out recourse to what was the 
alternative, killing myself with 
opium. Little Weekes discov- 
ered his birds; after three 
years I’ve found something 
better. So that’s that. [If 
you'd like to see how infernally 
shaky my hand is, I'll play 
you a game of billiards.” 
After that people gave up 
the attempt to understand 
James Corton. They let him 
go his way unmolested; but 
it was generally agreed that 
to call him normal would be 
an abuse of language. He 
came down to Sin Byu at 
irregular intervals ; sometimes 
he would not appear for three 
months or more, sometimes he 
would pay the station several 
flying visits at short intervals. 
In his living he was said to 
practise the severest economy, 
but his coming to Sin Byu 
meant that he had come to 
fetch some mysterious crate 
of goods which he would refuse 
to trust to the escort of the 
ordinary native transport. 
When people visited him in 
his isolation he would put them 
up and offer them plain hos- 
pitality ; but it was clear that 
he regarded entertaining visi- 
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tors as an inevitable social 
obligation rather than a pleas- 
ure, He never spoke of the 
tin company’s affairs; and it 
was obvious that they could 
not occupy a perceptible por- 
tion of his time. According to 
rumour he was always very 
busy, sometimes exploring the 
country about the Tha-chaung 
Basin, more often spending his 
days and frequently his nights 
on the Basin itself. He had 
purchased an old ship’s life- 
boat, and, later, an outboard 
motor ; in this craft he would 
spend the bulk of his existence. 
Occasionally coasting vessels 
would sight him far out at 
sea, but his ordinary beat was 
said to be the Basin and the 
inshore waters beyond the head- 
lands. He never took a native 
servant with him on his ex- 


peditions; and it was alleged 
that nothing but the very worst 
of the monsoon would prevent 


him from putting to sea. 
Williams, the Australian, once 
asked him bluntly what he was 
up to, and got the answer “‘ My 
own business,” softened by 
the offer of a drink. So for a 
time the gossips got busy with 
speculation. Then it was dis- 
covered that some of the mys- 
terious crates which he met 
and escorted with such care 
contained books, and others 
scientific instruments. There- 
upon, recalling the fact that 
he had made cryptic references 
to Weekes and his birds, an 
intuitive genius hit upon the 
study of marine biology. This 
seemed to fit sufficiently the 
known facts. From rumour it 
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developed into confident agger. 
tion and settled as unque 
tioned legend. James Corton, 
the solitary eccentric of the 
Tha-chaung Basin, was defip- 
itely labelled as a devotee of 
science. Romantic persons say 
his strange labours suitably 
recognised by the Royal Society 
just about the time that his 
eccentricity developed into 
madness and he was admitted 
to an asylum. 

But, naturally, having been 
established as an accepted 
legend, James Corton ceased 
to attract curiosity, and settled 
into a stand-by of conversation. 
New-comers heard about him, 
met him, and, usually, were 
slightly disappointed. He did 
not perform as a madman 
should. He was commonly 
silent in company, too abrupt 
when he did speak, patently 
uninterested in other people. 
A good lady, recently arrived 
in Sin Byu and duly posted 
in the Corton legend, one 
asked him when his book wai 
coming out. 

“What book ? ” Corton de 
manded. 

“Your magnum opus om 
marine biology,’ the dame told 
him. 
“The year is uncertain,” 
Corton answered; “the day 
should obviously be the first 
of April.” 

But, as the lady pointed out, 
@ man who goes for month 
on end without speaking to 4 
soul can easily mistake 
facetiousness for wit. 

And the commander of # 
survey vessel revising the charts 
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of the, coast spoke of Corton 
with no more favour. 

“J don’t think much of 
your madman up at the Tha- 
chaung Basin,” he informed 
a circle of members at the 
club. ‘“ He seems to me lack- 
ing in bonhomie. When we 
were up that way we found 
him blowing around in his 
expensive yacht. Naturally we 
asked him aboard. Finding 
the conversational going dis- 
tinetly sticky, I waded in with 
a topical allusion, asked him 
what he was doing with him- 
self in his floating box of tricks. 
He looked me up and down 
as though I had seduced his 
missis, and answered smart 
like, ‘Discovering, amongst 
other things, that your charts 
are untrustworthy.’ Scarcely 
friendly! But Ill admit he 
can handle his comic tub.” 

The D.C. and Morton, the 
Civil Surgeon, went to other 
stations ; Mosley, the police- 
man, got promotion and moved 
on. At the end of another 
two and a half years there 
were only half a dozen white 
people in Sin Byu who had 
been there when James Corton 
came out from England to 
pass into the blue. The history 
of his first three years of 
solitude had become blurred. 
The cheerful young man who 
had accepted isolation with 
assurance in a spirit of high 
adventure was forgotten. The 
silent, self-centred, remote per- 
son, about whom there lingered 
the reputation of a drug-taker 
who had practically at one 
time gone native, was accepted 
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on his rare appearances as a 
chance acquaintance without 
social value, one of the regis- 
tered failures of the East. He 
never spoke of any future 
prospects or ambitions, never 
referred to going home on 
leave. He was associated with 
a derelict undertaking, and 
his recognisable qualifications 
for any sort of success in life 
seemed on a level with his 
employment. Yet thoughtful 
people, looking at his worn 
face and his amazing thinness, 
recalling the fact that his age 
instead of something near fifty 
was only thirty-three, won- 
dered at the strength that 
had kept the man going, that 
had brought him back to some 
sane occupation when coming 
back had seemed impossible. 
How he had contrived to 
drag himself past the break- 
ing point of solitude amazed 
them. 

When the rains were finishing 
and James Corton had been 
six years alone on the Tha- 
chaung Basin, there happened 
one of the recurrent booms in 
tin. His directors in London 
began sending cypher cables, 
and their European staff in 
Burma experienced mild amuse- 
ment. He learned, not for the 
first time, that his directors 
now considered that the re- 
construction of the company 
was assured. His contract hav- 
ing expired, he consented to 
allow the question of its renewal 
to remain open until Mr Wright 
arrived in Burma with a dis- 
tinguished financier, who, ac- 
cording to the directors, would 
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find the capital for the new 
flotation. 

The distinguished financier 
to whom the directors referred 
had planned a visit to Burma 
before he heard of the Tha- 
chaung Tin Company. He 
promised to look into the possi- 
bilities of the concern on the 
spot; and since the chairman 
of the company had been intro- 
duced to him by a friend, he 
had gone so far as to say that 
if it were only half as good as 
it sounded he could find the 
money required without diffi- 
culty. He had considered that 
a tactful way of intimating 
that it sounded impossibly 
good; but he had instructed 
his secretary to make a note 
of his promise to inspect the 
mine when he was in the Sin 
Byu area shooting, and had 
let the matter go out of his 
mind. 

Sir William Heyward, the 
distinguished financier, was un- 
der forty, and had already 
more than doubled the fortune 
which he had inherited from 
his father. But that, as he 
was fond of pointing out, was 
inevitable and something for 
which he could not fairly be 
blamed. Given the circum- 
stances, that he had inherited a 
baronetcy three generations old, 
a@ name that was associated with 
commercial intelligence, and 
something well over a million 
of money, it was wholly im- 
possible, he argued, that he 
could avoid getting steadily 
richer. Starting like that, he 
declared, piling up fortunes 
was considerably easier than 
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falling off a log, provided that a 
man was not a congenital idiot, 
or that he did not debauch 
himself with the cruder forms 
of fiction. There were, he in- 
sisted, up and down the world 
surprising bargains to be had; 
good shows that wanted start- 
ing. So, having a taste for 
travel that exceeded his taste 
for making fortunes, he went 
bargain - hunting for himself, 
In the circles where millionaires 
forgather and discuss the tech- 
nique of wealth - getting, Sir 
William Heyward was consid- 
ered a very promising young- 
ster. It was said of him that 
his interests were so skilfully 
placed that not one but a 
dozen revolutions would be 
required to cause him even 
passing anxiety, that trade de- 
pressions could not touch him, 
that, if he sat still and did 
nothing more for the rest of 
his life, his wonderfully placed 
capital would mechanically ap- 
preciate to an extent that was 
almost staggering. There were 
plutocrats who had backed him 
to be the world’s richest man 
before he was sixty. In many 
widely scattered places where 
men attempt to draw on the 
wealth of nature for their own 
needs, where virgin places are 
harnessed for man’s purpose, 
Sir William Heyward was re 
garded as a very decent sort. 
It was said of him that he 
would turn down a worthless 
proposition with the same good- 
temper that he would back 
something of promise. His 
reputation as an excellent and 
amusing companion, in whom 
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the most unpleasant conditions 
could not produce irritability, 
was acknowledged even by men 
who had enticed him into 
remote places for the purpose 
of selling him the legendary 


up. 

“ Sir William Heyward arrived 
at Rangoon in his own yacht 
at the end of November, was 
duly entertained both by per- 
sonages of high social stand- 
ing and by people anxious to 
interest him in several rare 
chances of making money, and 
escaped after a week to Sin 
Byu. There he remained a 
few days, making himself 
popular at the club, collecting 
what he required; and ten 
days or so before Christmas he 
started up the river for a few 
weeks’ shooting. It was at the 
The-bauk bungalow, where his 
party stopped the first night, 
that his secretary reminded 
him that he had promised to 
look at the Tha-chaung Tin 
Mine. 

“It’s up in this direction 
somewhere,” the secretary told 
him. “I’ve written to -the 
managing director, Wright, to 
say that you'll be there about 
the tenth January—he’s on 
his way out from England. 
That do, sir? ” 

“Yes, provided that you see 
I get there, Bob,” Heyward 
answered. “‘ But I smell a real 
dud there. However, I’m en- 
joying this no end. | I’d stand 
® bucketshop-keeper a drink 
out of sheer lightheartedness. 
Look at that view, my: lad ! 
They tellime there are hundreds 
of miles of it, and that so far 
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man hasn’t troubled it at all. 
Wonderful! Got a bite to it 
too. Think of wandering off 
and living in it! Scarcely 
suit you after a month or 
two, and I don’t fancy that I 
should crave for it. But at 
the moment I’m wanting the 
experience badly.” 

He stood on the veranda of 
the Rest House looking eagerly 
over wide stretches of tree- 
covered hills touched with the 
light of sunset. Yet in three 
weeks’ time he was not wanting 
the experience. 

Sir William was delighted 
with the shooting in . those 
forests. He told his com- 
panions that hitherto he had 
fondly imagined that he was 
something of a shot, but that 
this jungle had disposed of 
that illusion. If he hit any- 
thing but trees before it was 
time to go back to civilisation, 
he would never cease to marvel 
at his luck. However, — this 
being surrounded by mobs of 
every conceivable form of game, 
beautifully camouflaged to fit 
their surroundings, was nearer 
the real thing than anything 
he had ever imagined. He 
would certainly come back and 
put in months, not weeks, at the 
business, and maybe manage to 
learn the art of snap-shooting 
sufficiently to bag a jungle 
fowl or shatter a giant tortoise 
with an explosive bullet. But, 
having killed a rhinoceros be- 
cause, a8 he pointed out, he 
was not able to run sufficiently 
fast to get away from the beast, 
Heyward nearly cancelled. all 
his future engagements and 
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settled down for four months 
of enjoyment. On the evening 
of this exploit, as he sat in his 
camp after dinner, he actually 
made plans for remaining in a 
jungle which fascinated him 
until the rains drove him away. 

“That amazing bit of luck 
this afternoon,” he declared, 
“proves that the deities of 
these parts regard me with 
favour. According to the rules, 
that rhino ought to have got 
me. Obviously I can’t come 
to any harm here. I'll stop 
on.” 

But within a few hours he 
would have given his millions 
to be clear of that forest jungle. 

Puffed up with pride, as he 
afterwards owned, he went off 
alone immediately after dawn 
the next morning. He found 
the fresh tracks of a sime, and 
for something over an hour 
he followed them across very 
rough country, engrossed and 
happy. Then he lost the tracks, 
and in making wide casts to 
pick them up again, he lost 
the line by which he had 
come. At that he sat down 
upon a rock in a dry stream- 
bed, lit a pipe, and considered 
the situation. The sun was 
still low in the eastern sky, 
invisible from the bottom of 
the steep valley where he sat ; 
the heat of the day had not 
yet sucked up the hot mists 
of dawn; but the sweat ran 
down Heyward’s back, and 
there was a pricking on his 
scalp. He was lost, and he 
had travelled too much to 
doubt what being lost in that 
virgin place might mean. He 
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had a pocket compass with 
him, but he had never looked 
at it since he left camp. He 
recalled that he had started 
out in a westerly direction, 
but the sime had not gone 
straight. It was possible that 
he had circled to a degree 
that would make his com- 
panions still to the westward, 
Or they might be north, south, 
or east of him, not far away 
in distance but separated from 
him by something less pass- 
able than the longest road, 
He was in a land of unbroken 
forest so thick and impene 
trable that any breadth of 
view was impossible; a laby- 
rinth of steep valleys, indis- 
tinguishable one from the other, 
scarring the sides of a great 
range of hills, surrounded him; 
the country was without paths 
other than the paths of beasts. 
Heyward realised quite clearly 
that to find his way in such 
country with a large scale 
map would be difficult, but 
that the omission to bring 4 
map with him on his morning 
walk had probably cost him 
his life. He wondered for 4 
moment when his companions 
would become alarmed about 
him and what they would do; 
then he concentrated his atten- 
tion on putting up a fight 
with the jungle that had cap 
tured him. Since he might 
easily pass it a hundred yards 
away and not know it wa 
there, even if by chance he 
hit the right direction, he ruled 
out of court the idea of wasting 
time and energy in an attempt 
to find the camp. Grippilg 
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his head between his hands 
and glaring ahead of him, he 
tried to bring to his mind an 
aceurate picture of the map. 
He thought that, approximately 
due west, beyond a formidable 
range of hills, he would come 
to a considerable stream which 
flowed into an inlet of the sea. 
If he could make this stream 
and eventually the coast he 
had a decent chance. The 
stream was not so very far 
away; unless he had to make 
very big detours to avoid im- 
passable jungle, he might get 
to it by sundown. Glaring 
ahead of him at his mental 
vision of the map, he thought 
his facts were accurate; he 
thought, but he could not be 
certain. But on their accuracy 
he knew that his life rested. 
Heyward got up from the rock 
on which he had been sitting, 
and he spoke aloud to cheer 
himself by the sound of his 
Own voice. 

“Keep your blinking head 
and don’t panic,” he ordered, 
“otherwise you’re done. Ques- 
tion of luck, I suppose. Either 
it’s in or out. But don’t 
change your damned mind 
in the middle. Westward it 
is.” 

And he took his compass in 
his hand and climbed out of 
the dry stream-bed. 

As the sun rose higher in 
the sky the heat increased, 
but there came no brilliance of 
light to the valleys on the 
steep sides of which Heyward 
toiled. He moved in a con- 
tinual dimness, twisting and 
turing around the buttresses 
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of mighty trees—trees so vast 
that he scarcely ever caught 
sight of their leaves or branches 
since, for the most part, their 
great boles disappeared a few 
feet above his head through a 
ceiling of festooned creepers. 
His mind concentrated on keep- 
ing direction, his body begin- 
ning to labour, he passed with- 
out attention masses of queer 
blossoms, parasitic growths of 
many hues, orchids, strange 
flowers whose crude colouring 
and fantastic shape would at 
other times have held him in 
wonder. Insects devoured him ; 
his clothes and his body were 
torn and scratched by the under- 
growth; his hands were sore 
and bleeding from pulling him- 
self up or lowering himself 
down precipitous hillsides; he 
was hotter than he had im- 
agined that any man could be 
and live. All the moisture in 
his body seemed to have 
streamed through his skin, and 
inside he was an aching fire. 
His lips were crusted, his 
tongue was dry, he had diffi- 
culty in swallowing. At noon 
he halted, sitting on a rock for 
twenty minutes by his watch. 
His heart and lungs, he was 
aware, must have a spell if 
he were to go on till sundown ; 
but he could not rest. The 
agony of thirst filled much of 
his mind. He found himself 
laughing hysterically at the 
recollection that, as a boy, he 
had pictured tropical countries 
as abounding in luscious fruits. 
He had been walking for hours 
and had not, in that immense 
riot of vegetation, seen a thing 
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with which he could moisten 
his parched mouth. 

During the afternoon as he 
laboured on, telling himself 
that soon he must reach the 
crest of the range of hills on 
the farther side of which the 
stream lay, heat, fatigue, and 
his intolerable suffering from 
thirst gave him strange fancies. 
The jungle had become a place 
of silence in which he alone 
moved ; yet he imagined great 
armies of living creatures dis- 
turbing their noontide sleep to 
give amused attention to his 
passing. He saw them turning 
back to their rest content, satis- 
fied that this scared interloper 
would never again leave their 
home to take news of its 


secrets to another world. His 
punishment was just; by his 
uninvited intrusion. he had 
offended the laws of the jungle, 


and he must die. But he 
wished that the beasts would 
come to him and kill him, 
not leave him alone. Anything 
would be better than solitude 
in a land so crowded with 
living unseen creatures. Realis- 
ing that his fancies were master- 
ing him, Heyward sat down for 
another twenty minutes. He 
reckoned that now he must be 
on the slope which led to the 
crest of the range. There were 
still two hours of daylight in 
which he must find water. He 
struggled on. Going up a very 
steep slope, where the soil 
was loose and stony, he slipped 
and fell, shaking himself badly. 
He also dropped his compass 
and wasted many precious min- 
utes looking for it. When he 
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found it, it was smashed. [y 
addition, he found that the 
shock of his fall had somehow 
cleared his memory; he gay 
the map quite accurately. 
make the stream he ought to 
have been steering south-west 
by south instead of west; all 
day he had been moving farther 
from it. That realisation and 
the loss of his compass soothed 
him. He went on up the in- 
terminable slope slowly, since 
hurry was useless. The arms 
of chance carried him. But he 
did not want to die in spite of 
his thirst. 

Half an hour later he arrived 
at the crest of a hill; lowered 
himself wearily for a quarter 
of a mile down the farther 
slope, mildly interested in the 
attempt to keep going straight; 
pushed his way through 4 
tangle of prickly undergrowth 
that made ribbons of the re 
mainder of his shirt, and gaves 
gasp of wonder. 

After the imprisonment of 
the jungle he stood upon a 
rocky ledge and looked dow 
upon a far-stretching view. 
Beneath him, placid and beauti- 
ful, lay a great arm of the sea. 
Ten yards to the right of him 
a tall white man, very haggard 
and very thin, was engaged in 
painting an enormous while 
cross on a slab of rock. It was 
at sight of this tall Huropeat 
that Sir William Heyward 
gasped. | 

The tall man nodded, ‘but 
went on painting. 

“ Heard you coming half al 
hour ago,” he said. “ Wanted 
to finish this before I came 
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to look for you. Nearly done 
now. Ever been bushed be- 


fore ? ” 
“No,” Heyward told him. 


“Thought so. There are 
coco-nuts there. Help yourself. 
Cut off the tops with that 
dah.” 

For the next few moments 
Heyward experienced ecstasy. 
He drank the juice of three 
nuts; then he lay on the 
ground, filling a pipe and watch- 
ing the tall Englishman. 

“Thanks,” he said, “I 


wanted that. My name is Hey- 
ward. I was shooting near 
here and lost myself early this 
morning.” 

“T’m Corton,” the other man 
answered, continuing to paint. 
“It's a nasty feeling being 


bushed.”’ 

Heyward remembered having 
heard the name, but he couldn’t 
recollect where he had heard it. 
He was feeling confused, and 
the tobacco made him giddy. 
Corton glanced at him, came 
over and took him roughly by 
the shoulders. 

“Sit up, man,” he ordered. 
“Put your head between your 
knees. That’s better. What a 
damn fool you are not to say 
that you have been dog-trotting 
all day on an empty stomach. 
I’ve got food.” 

As he ate—rice-bread and 
cold peacock—Heyward  re- 
membered the gossip that he 


‘had heard in Sin Byu about 


the madman of the Tha-chaung 
Basin. But he saw more of 
suffering and of character than 
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of madness in the face of his 
companion. He asked whether 
the tin mine were far away 
and how it was doing, and 
he got no information beyond 
the statement that the mine 
was ten miles away. About 
the affairs of his company 
Corton beat an oyster for close- 
ness. Heyward liked that, 
but changed the conversation 
to the subject of the painted 
cross. 

“‘ Symbolism,” he asked, “ or 
artistic expression ? ” 

“My own damned business,” 
Corton answered curtly, and 
went on with his work. 

Heyward smiled. He was 
feeling rested and refreshed, 
and his ordinary cheerfulness 
had returned. . 

“You may not be exactly 
what is called matey,” he 
laughed, “but if you only 
knew how glad I am to see you, 
your hard heart would be 
touched.” 

Corton flushed. 

“IT must apologise,” he said. 
“Tm _ afraid the last six 
years have made me rather dis- 
courteous. I hope you will 
forgive my rudeness.” 

And Heyward, seeing real 
anxiety on the man’s lined 
face, dimly picturing what must 
lie behind those words “the 
last six years,” was more em- 
barrassed by the apology than 
he ever remembered to have 
been before. 

Having finished the painting 
of the cross, Corton led the 
way down the steep face of 
the hill to the Basin, where 
his boat was moored. Hey- 
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ward was astonished at the 
craft, which seemed to him a 
curiour mixture of the make- 
shift and the refined. The 
small binnacle, he noticed, was 
obviously the best of its kind, 
whereas the outboard motor 
was ancient, crude, and in- 
efficient ; but to him the out- 
standing feature of the little 
vessel was its astonishing neat- 
ness and cleanliness, it was 
bright with paint and polish, 
and everything in it was ranged 
in its place with care. While 
Corton got his craft under 
weigh with a quiet smartness 
that was a tribute to experi- 
ence, Heyward made coffee in 
the tiny galley. Before he 
was ready to dish up the brew 
he was shrewdly cursed for 
untidiness. 

“Good God, man,” Corton 
told him, “haven’t you an 
idea of putting things back 
where you found them? It’s 
men like you making a rubbish- 
heap of a boat inside ten 
minutes who are responsible 
for three parts of the trouble 
afloat. Put that stove back 
in the locker—in its clips.” 

Heyward did as he was told, 
acting on the principle that 
back chat with the skipper 
should be avoided; besides, 
he anticipated what would hap- 
pen later. When they sat 
drinking coffee, in the cockpit 
under an awning, Corton apolo- 
gised. 

“JT shall get a bit nearer to 
decent manners presently,” he 
said. ‘‘ But I haven’t spoken 


to a white man since the 
end of October, and it ‘takes 
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me an hour or two to get 
going.” 

Heyward stared at his com 
panion, trying to form a 
idea of those months of silence, 
But before he had found a 
suitable answer Corton com- 
pleted his apology. 

“You asked me just now,” 
he explained, “‘ about the crogy 
I was painting. Look astem, 
It shows up well. It’s a leading 
mark.” 

But Heyward, trying 
understand the man rather 
than his words, could think 
of nothing more original to 
say than “Then you know 
this estuary well?” The re 
ception of that ordinary remark 
astonished him. 

** It’s not an estuary,” Corton 
snapped, hesitating. 

A curious light had come 
into his eyes; there was mom 
than a suggestion of fanaticism 
about it. He paused, looking 
over the wideness of placid 
island - strewn water; the 
spoke softly, without turning 
his eyes from the water. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “I 
know it. Know it as no othe 
human creature does.’ I know 
what it may do, what it wil 
do.” 

Heyward did not attempt 
disturb the silence with whid 
Corton followed that avowal. 
He sat watching the man with 
interest, until in the quick 
falling dark the craft wa 
brought to her moorings below 
the buildings of the Tha-chaul 
Tin Mine. 

After he had bathed, ali 
on Corton’s advice, 
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iodine into his cuts and 
scratches, Heyward met his 
host on the veranda of the 
bungalow, determined that, if 
tact and ingenuity could do 
it, he would get to the bottom 
of the fellow, for there was 
mystery about him. By luck 
more than anything else he 
got Corton talking half-way 
through their meal, and then 
his réle was that of listener. 
Once started, Corton turned 
his back on reticence and ex- 
plained the things that had 
kept his mind from decay. 
Heyward had imagined him- 
self ready for an early bed, 
but midnight found him un- 
conscious of fatigue, busy with 
eager cross-examination. 

For in the Tha-chaung Basin 
James Corton had found sal- 
vation from loneliness. He 
had made the discovery of it 
the business of three years of 
his life. He had surveyed it, 
mapped it, charted it. With 
infinite patience and care he 
had proved its possibilities, 
and committed them with ex- 
actitude to paper. How great 
ships could enter and leave 
that wide anchorage he had 
recorded; where they could 
come alongside the shore he 
had shown ; where they might 
swing safely at anchor he had 
marked. Then he had turned 
to the land, and proved that 
this Basin must’ be the natural 
outlet for a huge area of un- 
exploited country, how railways 
must lead to it, by what ways 

must come. Finally, he 
had tuned again to the Basin ; 
and his imagination, expressed 
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in maps and plans, had created 
a town where there had been 
solitude: the wharves and 
jetties, the store-houses and 
coolie lines, the native quarter, 
the European settlement—he 
had imagined and sited them 
all. 
As Sir William Heyward 
studied maps and charts, asked 
questions which were promptly 
answered, was abused because 
he was occasionally slow to 
seize an idea, he was staggered 
at the amount of labour that 
lay in evidence before him. 
For a moment his attention 
wandered from the work to 
the worker, and Corton glared 
at him and told him to go to 
bed. 

Next day a runner was sent 
from the bungalow to assure 
Heyward’s party of his safety, 
but the plutocrat remained all 
day busy with his host. Sitting 
on the veranda in the evening 
he made pronouncement. 

“T am not going to sit up 
all to-night,” he declared. “In 
an hour I go to bed. But I 
accept your facts. They are 
not imagined or faked. You’ve 
got a great harbour here where 
it is wanted. What are you 
going to do with it ? ” 

The light went out of Corton’s 
face. 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” 
he said. “I don’t know what 
to do. The Survey people 
would hold by their obsolete 
charts and their passage, which 
is the wrong one. Government 
would sit on the idea for a 
century or so. Until you came 
along, Heyward, and set me 
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talking, I hadn’t thought of 
anything but finishing the work. 
It’s not nearly finished yet.” 

“Of course not,” Heyward 
agreed. “But this is suffi- 
ciently certain. That spot ’— 
he touched a map upon the 
table—“is the centre of the 
whole thing. Acquire that land 
and you’ve got the whip hand 
of Government and anybody 
else. You can call the tune. 
To-morrow, so as to be on the 
safe side, I go off to Rangoon 
and buy that bit of land. Then 
I'll come back here in my yacht, 
test your passage in, and make 
you a proposal that you will 
find honest.” 

And James Corton burst out 
in furious indignation, like a 
child whose toy is seized by,a 
companion. 

“You called yourself Hey- 
ward when we met,” he de- 
clared. ‘“‘ Who the hell are you 
bursting into my show as 
though you owned the damned 
world ? ” 

So Sir William Heyward told 
him, and the next morning he 
left for Rangoon. James Corton 
went on working steadily at 
his plans. Finding it hard to 
sleep, he spent much of the 
nights upon his drawings. He 
found himself much occupied 
with the idea of a new type 
of bungalow. The ground plan 
satisfied him; but when it 
came to attempting an eleva- 
tion his irritability became pro- 
found. At frequent intervals 
during the hot lonely days and 
nights he told himself that it 
was childish to pretend that 
dreams could come true. The 
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man who called himself Hey- 
ward would, of course, not 
return, or, if he did happen 
to be true, something would 
happen, and he would come 
back to find James Corton 
dead. 

But a month later Jama 
Corton waited in his boat a 
mile off-shore beyond the bar 
at the entrance to the Basin, 
and watched a large white 
yacht approach him across the 
unruffied sapphire of sunlit 
tropic seas. He attempted to 
concentrate his mind on the 
details of the vessel, how she 
was the first large motor-boat 
which he had ever seen, how 
she could not be less than 
fifteen hundred tons, how beau- 
tiful her lines were. He did not 
succeed in the attempt; and 
his manner when he boarded 
the vessel was singularly curt. 
Having greeted Heyward at 
the top of the accommodation 
ladder, he went straight to the 
bridge, where he took charge. 
Heyward and the captain took 
one of the charts which Corton 
had brought with him, and 
checked on it the continuow 
soundings which the first officer 
took with a Kelvin instrument. 
But when Corton headed the 
vessel straight for the line of 
lazy breakers on the bar, the 
captain made comment. 

“‘ Your entrance doesn’t show 
up too plain,” he said. 

Corton snarled at him. 

‘** Depends whether you ar 
blind or not,” he sno 
“ Starboard. Starboard. Steady 
as she goes. Now put on you 
horn-rimmed spectacles and s¢@ 
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what the Survey fools said was 
no passage at all.” 

And Heyward winked at his 
indignant shipmaster. 

When the white vessel, the 
first of her kind that those 
waters had ever seen, lay to 
her anchor on the placid mirror 
of the Basin, the captain came 
up to Corton. 

Your soundings tallied with 
mine right the way through, 
sir,’ he declared with enthu- 
siasm, “and I can see that, 
even in the sou’-west monsoon, 
it can’t be a difficult passage. 
You’ve found what looks like 
as beautiful a harbour as I’ve 
ever seen. It’s proper fairy- 
land. May I congratulate you.” 

Corton smiled shyly and mur- 
mured something. He seemed 
embarrassed by the sailor’s 
praise. But Heyward got hold 
of him and took him down to 
the promenade deck. 

“We'll have a look round 
presently,” he said, amused at 
Corton’s amazed glances about 
him. ‘“ She’s a craft I’m proud 
of, and I travel the world in 
her. But first of all I want to 
clinch business. I bought that 
land. I also bought your tin 
mine—lock, stock, and barrel— 
at my price, not your directors’. 
It struck me that I can’t have 
too much of a holding in these 
parts. As a mine, of course— 
but you know what it is.” 

Corton stared at him blankly ; 
he appeared confused. 

“Next business,” Heyward 
continued cheerfully, “is to 
secure you and your knowledge. 
Will you bind yourself in writing 
to give your services and your 


knowledge to this exploitation, 
provided that I offer you an 
agreement that shall satisfy 
you? I'll bind myself to an 
attractive offer.” 

Corton was leaning over the 
rail; he stirred uneasily. 

Sir William Heyward wished 
to make it plain that the ex- 
ploitation of a great natural 
harbour, where a harbour was 
needed to open up an un- 
touched land, was a big busi- 
ness. He also wished to make 
it clear that he intended to 
have Corton’s services and 
knowledge in that big business, 
and that he would pay suitably 
for them. He talked with 
briskness and lucidity ; and he 
found an unresponsive listener. 
James Corton—a threadbare 
ragged figure on those trim 
decks, a battered person amid 
spotless luxury—looked curi- 
ously about him, murmuring 
agreement. From the Basin 
and its surrounding jungle he 
turned his eyes to the yacht, 
and back again. He was shiver- 
ing in the heat and his face 
was drawn. Heyward post- 
poned his explanations; he 
was anxious about this tired 
man. 

“You are looking ghastly 
ill, man,” he asked abruptly. 
“What's wrong? Fever?” 

Corton was staring at the 
water; he did not turn his 
head as he answered. 

“The last month has been 
hell,” he said. ‘I didn’t think 
you would come back. I doubt 
if I could have got round that 
snag.” 

The sun was almost touching 
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the sea beyond the bar; the 
sky and the smooth surface of 
the Basin were already painted 
gorgeously. Sir William Hey- 
ward broke a silence with 
diffidence. 

“TIT had,” he said, “the 
other day under twelve hours 
of frightened solitude in this 
jungle. It beat me. When I 
came upon you I had sur- 
rendered. Would you tell me 
—I should be very grateful if 
you would—how you man- 
aged to endure six years of 
it?” 

Corton turned and looked at 
him, seemed to satisfy himself 
that this was not idle curiosity, 
and stared again at the glowing 
water. 

“I surrendered too,” he 
stated. “For three years I 
struggled with madness because 
I could not do what little 
Weekes and Harris and others 
did and are doing. I could not. 
But I was due to go home. 
Then my chance to get home 
went. The gossip about me is 
true. I came down to make a 
finish of it in this Basin. It 
was raining. It’s dreary when 
it rains. I’d got my revolver 
and was hesitating, when 
through the noise of the rain 
I heard the sea breaking on 
the bar. I felt, suddenly, 
quite certain that those fools 
of chart-makers were wrong, 
that this was not a prison but 
a harbour. Of course I realised, 
if I could prove that, that 
men need not rot here in 
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solitude any more. It ha 
always been at the back gf 
my mind that the place wy 
meant for happy men. Afte 
that it was easy—and now I'p 
going on, preparing it.” 

He spoke the last senteng 
with awe in his voice. Hey. 
ward was amazed, because he 
realised that in saying that 
the last three years had bee 
easy Corton was expressing his 
real feeling about them. But 
he foresaw that he must make 
one point very clear. 

** You are not going on with 
it immediately,” he said. “ You 
naturally understand that a 
scheme of this size wants careful 
preparation. While it’s pre 
paring you will be in England 
I insist on your taking a year’s 
leave. I’ll make the pay right, 
and you can be developing 
ideas. You aren’t the man 
shrink from looking at the 
facts. You'll carry the scam 
of these six years all your life 
But you’ve got 240 come back 
—on this craft with me—and 
let the English countryside heal 
the wounds. Your nerve— 
your health .. .” 

A movement of his com 
panion stopped him. Jamé 
Corton was staring out beyond 
the sunset. Sir William Hey- 
ward moved away quietly. He 
thought it indecent to intrude 
upon a man whose tired face 
suggested about fifty years of 
suffering, but in whose ey@ 
there shone the wide wondet 
of a child. 
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EL GRANDE OSUNA. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


“ A PRODIGY of good Govern- 
ment by buffoonery ”’ is surely 
as odd a summing up as has 
ever been made of the ad- 
ministration of any Viceroy. 
But Gregorio Leti makes re- 
peated use of it in his history 
of the sayings and doings of 
Don Pedro Tellez Giron, third 


Duke of Osuna, second Marquis - 


of Pefiafiel, and seventh Count 
of Urefia, who held the Vice- 
royalty first of Sicily, and then 
of Naples, for the King of 
Spain, Philip III., ia the early 
seventeenth century. Leti, who 
belonged by birth to Milan, and 
who died in exile in the Nether- 
lands, was not a very serious 
historian. An enemy might 
have classed him as a journalist 
in the worst sense of the word. 
Modern Italians have not in- 
eluded him among the glories 
of their literature. He gos- 
siped and collected gossip with 
an attentive eye to what would 
be most likely to stimulate the 
reader. Still he was no fool: 
he drew on serious documents, 
and if only because he was 
born and bred in a Spanish- 
Italian dominion, he was well 
qualified to be a witness to 
what was the general condi- 
tion of a Spanish province in 
his own time. The mere fact 
that he who wrote with a keen 
eye to popularity could select 
Osuna as the subject of a 
biography, even if one padded 


with much not very relevant 
matter, proves at least one 
thing—namely, that the Duke 
had impressed himself on the 
attention of contemporaries so 
deeply that it was thought 
worth while to publish a life 
of him in 1699, seventy-five 
years after his death in 1624. 
To Spaniards of his own time, 
whose opinions were stated in 
prose and verse by Quevedo, 
and to others of modern days, 
he was, and is, “the great 
Osuna,” whose genius and tow- 
ering personality redeemed the 
beginning of the national de- 
cadence. To us he can still be 
of interest, partly because he 
was a typical Spanish Viceroy 
in Italy, and then because he 
played no trifling part in the 
naval wars of the Mediterranean 
just when we were about to 
establish ourselves firmly in 
that sea. 

On a superficial view or 
rapid survey of his life, he 
may strike the modern English 
reader as just a fantastical 
Spaniard—one who was so ab- 
surd that it is never safe to 
argue from his actions to his 
motives; and he could be 
absurd, as when he meddled 
in the famed and much written 
about conspiracy against Venice. 
But his glaring absurdity is 
not of the kind which is pure 
confusion of head, and it was 
not mere individual foolishness, 
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He stands in the early days of 
the Spanish decadence as the 
true and very notable repre- 
sentative of an aristocracy 
which was going to seed. Hugo 
does not name him in the 
introduction to ‘Ruy Blas,’ 
and had perhaps never heard 
of him. It was by an inspira- 
tion of genius alone and the 
help of examples nearer home 
that the poet created Don 
César de Bazan. The his- 
torical Don Pedro Tellez Giron 
might very well have helped 
to produce Don César, that 
engaging example of an aris- 
tocracy which was squandering 
the remains of its fighting and 
governing capacity in down- 
right extravagance. 

Unless all the authorities 
are in a tale to say the thing 
which was not, there was even 
more than a dash of Don 
César in the youth of Don 
Pedro. They married him 
young to Dofia Catalina En- 
riquez de Rivera, daughter of 
the Duke of Alcal4é, and grand- 
daughter on her mother’s side 
of Hernan Cortes. But Dofia 
Catalina could not keep him 
in order, and the well-informed 
Court diarist, Cabrera de Cér- 
doba, makes various references 
in general terms to “‘ excesses ”’ 
of his, for which he was put 
under arrest, and watched by 
Alguaciles at Pefiafiel or at 
Arévalo. It is enough to note 
that there were such follies in 
his early life, and that he accom- 
panied his grandfather, the 
first Duke, when he went to 
Naples as Viceroy, and also 
when a mere boy was attached 
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in some ornamental capacity 
to a special Embassy sent to 
Paris. In short, he belonged 
to the small class of great 
nobles who were marked ont 
by birth and fortune to com- 
mand soldiers and hold Vieg- 
royalties, but were allowed 
small scope for activity a 
home except as courtiers. Spain 
was administered by Boards 
(Juntas) of middle-aged o 
elderly lawyers, who, as being 
the mere creatures of the King, 


were more trusted to be 
obedient than were the 
Grandees. 


In 1600 there was a change 
in his conduct. Perhaps he 
came to the wholesome decision 
that he had played the fool 
long enough, or it may be 
that he had a friendly and 
serious warning from the King’s 
favourite, the Duke of Lerma, 
with whom, and with whose 
family, he was closely con- 
nected. However that may 
be, the young Duke, for he 
had by now succeeded to the 
title, deserted the more or less 
blackguard world in which he 
had hitherto preferred to seek 
amusement, and honourably be 
took himself to Flanders t0 
serve a campaign or even ¢cailr 
paigns. As he was vély 
notorious in the capacity of 
dissolute and turbulent great 
noble, the authors of blind 
men’s ballads invented silly 
stories of his flight to the seat 
of war. The truth is that, 
though he was under arrest a 
Arévalo before he started a 
the new course, he saw thé 
King and kissed hands before 
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he went abroad, carrying with 
him letters of recommendation 
to the governors of the Spanish 
Netherlands, the Infanta Isabel, 
and her husband, the Archduke 
Albert. A further proof that 
he did not merely run away 
to the wars is that he had an 
allowance, was permitted to 
raise a body of volunteers, 
and even had rank as “col- 
onel-general” unattached. A 
Grande must hold some ex- 
alted position. The Infanta 
Isabel, the only man in Philip 
Il.’s family, was, we are told, 
and can well believe it, rather 
puzzled to-know what to do 
with an unruly Duke who had 
no training as a soldier. Not 
the least honourable account 
given of any part of his life, 
on what deserves to be called 
evidence, is that he helped her 
by taking a pike in the com- 
pany of Diego Gonzalez, one 
of the “Tercio” of Simon 
Antunez. Later he held a 
cavalry command. 

Some loose rhetoric has been 
scattered over his military 
achievements in Flanders. He 
did fight, at sea as well as on 
land, during the siege of Ostend 
and elsewhere, visited London, 
and was wounded in the leg 
in one of the fights of the time. 
If that had been the extent 
of his services, he would to-day 
be a8 thoroughly forgotten as 
most of his brother Grandees. 
He is important to us now for 
his deeds after he left the Low 
Country Wars in 1606; and 
when he was placed in great 
command in the Mediterranean. 
Given his relationship with the 
VOL. CCXXIII.—NO. MCCCLI. 


house of Velasco, the hereditary 
Lord High Constables of Castile, 
and his connections with the 
Duke of Lerma, it was a matter 
of course that he would be 
appointed to a Viceroyalty 
somewhere in the new world 
or the old. As it was, he 
became Viceroy of Sicily, and 
took effective possession of his 
office in March 1611. 

On his way he had a telling 
proof of the state of the Govern- 
ment he was about to take in 
hand. The galleys sent from 
Sicily to Almeria to carry 
him to Palermo were in such 
a rotten condition that the 
officer in command would not 
put to sea in them again. 
Osuna made his way to his 
post by Marseilles in company 
with his kinsman the Constable 
of Castile, who was bound to 
Milan on the same kind of 
errand. A_ vessel hired to 
carry Osuna’s household furni- 
ture to the island was captured 
by Barbary pirates. It was 
retaken by Antonio de Ter- 
racusa with the galleys of 
Naples, but that service could 
not be put to the credit of 
Sicily. Osuna did undoubtedly 
know that he was going to 
rule a province full of anarchy 
and crime. He had applied 
for additional powers to enable 
him to act with effect. We 
are not bound to accept a long 
and glowing speech on “ gov- 
ernment of dependencies ” at- 
tributed to him by Leti, but 
he had a better endowment of 
sense than was needed to show 
him that his hands would be 
tied if he was bound to refer 
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to Madrid at every step as 
Spanish Viceroys commonly 
were. He would naturally ask 
for “ vicarial ” powers such as 
were given to a “ Vicario,” 
vicar, or alter ego of the King, 
who was free to originate 
political and administrative 
measures unhampered by the 
endless red tape of Spanish 
Government on the Philip II. 
model. There was sore need 
of rapid action in Sicily. 

The island stood apart from 
the other Italian dominions of 
the King of Spain. It was not 
a conquered province, but had 
been closely associated with 
the Kings of Arragon ever 
since the Sicilian Vespers. Ar- 
ragonese princes had reigned 
in it with the title of King of 
Trinacria. Arragonese families 
had settled there, and had 
intermarried with the nobles. 
So Sicily kept more of its 
rights and franchises than 
Naples or Milan. It kept its 
Parliament, which may have 
been on the whole to its advan- 
tage. It also kept its barons, 
who in their turn kept feudal 
rights, which was far from 
being to its advantage. The 
most cherished of baronial priv- 
ileges was the right to main- 
tain households of fighting men 
—i.e., bullies and cut-throats, 
who were the predecessors of 
the Mafia we still hear of. All 
the bravoes and murderers of 
Italy and other lands had a 
tendency to drift into Sicily. 
The whole combination of Par- 
liament—barons and bravoes— 
espadachines in Spanish—made 
a handful for any Viceroy, and 
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it was the proud boast of the 
Sicilians that they could make 
the place untenable. But in- 
ternal disorders were not all 4 
Viceroy had to provide against. 
Though the Turks had not 
sent a great fleet beyond Cape 
Matapan since “‘ La Naval ”— 
that is to say, the sea fights at 
Lepanto in 1571—they did 
send squadrons which raided 
Apulia and Sicily in search of 
slave rowers for their galleys and 
slave girls for their harems. 
Private adventurers from the 
Levant and pillagers from Tunis 
and Algiers were busy beside 
the Turkish squadrons. 

Now it stands to the credit 
of “the great Osuna ”’ that he 
did make a most determined 
and even a fairly successful 
fight with these evils, internal 
and external. Roving “@& 
padachines,”” murderers, cattle 
lifters, and so forth were 
notably abated during the 
first year of his three yeary 
viceroyalty. He made all 
men understand that he meant 
business by cutting off the 
heads of two barons wh0 
were notorious patrons of & 
padachines. Law and order 
began to raise their depressed 
heads once more in Sicily. AS 
the garrison maintained by 
the Spaniards—the “fijo” @ 
permanent regiment of Pak 
ermo—was small, and could 
not possibly be scattered all 
over the island to act # 
constabulary, Osuna must have 
been supported by 4 useful 
public opinion. One can belie 
that even Sicilians of that a 
would rather not have t 
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throats cut and their cattle 
lifted. So they could more or 
less aid a reforming Viceroy. 
We must not make too much 
of the reformation. There was 
a great deal in it of the periodi- 
eal cleanings and brushings-up 
of the negress cook in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ When her kit- 
chen had drifted into a great 
mess, she washed and polished 
till it shone brightly. Then 
she let it drift back to the 
old piggery. The causes of 
corruption and disorders were 
not touched, and produced their 
natural effects so soon as Osuna 
was gone. Still for the time 
his vigorous police measures 
were all to the good, and so 
thought a Parliament which 
met at Messina and voted him 
money. The financial measures 
of Osuna are not easy to under- 
stand except in one part of 
them. He said that he secured 
the King all his rights, and 
that all -he spent over and 
above remittances he made to 
Spain was given to the public 
service in Sicily. His modern 
Spanish biographer, Cesdreo 
Duro, is shy of- going into 
details. The approval given 
to his finances by the Parlia- 
ment at Messina was not per- 
haps all it seemed to be. 
But the Sicilians knew that 
during his first year he was 
working hard to bring the 
naval defences of the island 
by galleons and galleys into 
@ state of efficiency. Public 
money spent for that purpose 
was well used, and then it was 
s00n known to all that the 
Duke was drawing freely on the 
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great fortune of his family to 
build, repair, and provision 
vessels, and to give regular 
pay to crews recruited from 
the ends of the earth. 

The time came, and soon, 
when the existence of this 
force appeared to be a danger 
to the Government at Madrid. 
It was, from the day when 
suspicions were aroused in the 
Royal Council, a genuine peril 
to him, and the reason why is 
no riddle. His squadron was 
his and the crews were his. 
The ships carried a flag with 
his arms on it, the shield of 
“gytrony”’ of the house of 
Tellez Giron. The whole made 
up pretty much such a power 
as the army of Wallenstein or 
of Bernard of Saxe Weimar, 
a kind of free company which 
owed obedience to him alone. 
His ships were in good repair, 
while the King’s were rotten. 
His men were regularly paid 
and well fed, while the King’s 
were always in arrears and 
generally half-starved. Sup- 
pose that he chose to employ 
his galleons and galleys and 
martial men to serve his own 
ambition in Southern Italy 
where Spanish rule was growing 
more and more unpopular— 
what then? He was playing 
a dangerous game for his King, 
and for himself. 

In the earlier years of his 
career in Italy, while he was 
Viceroy in Sicily, the menace was 
not sufficiently obvious to do 
him any harm. When a year’s 
work had brought his squadron 
into good trim he struck out 
fiercely and with direct aim 
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at slave-hunting Turks and 
Barbary pirates.. That it was 
all done “ buffoneggiando,” as 
Leti would have us believe, is 
in a way credible. Osuna 
was no “ popularity Jack,” for 
that would imply that he re- 
laxed discipline, but he was 
in the French term “ popu- 
lacier.”” He talked coarsely, 
and made gross jokes. He 
jeered and japed. The trick 
of put on vulgarity has been 
common enough among the 
Spaniards. The “ majismo” 
of a hundred years or so ago, 
the “flamenco” of the other 
day, are not much out of the 
way in a society which is sup- 
posed to be bound by a rigid 
set of rules of manners. The 
French play-acting with the 
Apaches, and that practice of 
dressing “like blackguards ” 
which the Duke of Wellington 
observed among gentlemen, and 
put down to the eccentricity 
of the English, are forms of 
the same common thing. His 
extravagances in that sort made 
people stare and talk about 
him. They helped to make 
him popular with lazzaroni. 
No doubt much is attributed to 
him which was common form, 
and told at third or fourth 
hand. The best-known story 
told of him is probably enough 
as old as the hills. He had to 
pay an official visit to a galley, 
and custom required that he 
should pardon one slave. A 
King’s face should bring grace. 
Osuna amused himself by 
going along the benches and 
asking each of the chained 
galley slaves how he came to 
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be there. All protested that 
they were the victims of op 
pression or of miscarriage of 
justice except one, who con- 
fessed that he was a criminal, 
The reader will not be surprised 
to be told that the Viceroy 
pardoned that particular man 
—or that he explained, “] 
cannot allow all these honest 
men to be contaminated by 
such a miscreant.” It would 
be rash to affirm that the story 
was not going about in ancient 
Greece, or in Nineveh, or in 
Babylon. There was enough 
“majismo’’ in his way of 
talking and acting to tempt 
retailers of stories to hang 
Joe Millers on him—and that 
may suffice. 

The operations he promoted 
against the Turk are another 
matter. They may not rank 
high among warlike naval oper 
ations, but the discredit for 
their limited scope—if there is 
any—falls on his Government, 
which would not provide ade 
quate forces for the performane 
of a duty incumbent on itm 
honour, and in the interest of 
subjects it was bound to defend, 
and would only fleece. The 
state of the Mediterranean was 
horrible, and none suffered more 
from it than the Spanish Italian 
possessions. To call what went 
on by the honourable name @ 
war would be a most mér 
dacious compliment. It wa 


just one sordid succession 
slaveraids. The Kings of Spaill 
who were always thinking d 
how they could best promot 
the Catholic cause in Northet 
and Central Europe, 
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as much as tried to protect 
their unhappy subjects from 
being carried off, men and 
women, to be sold naked in 
African and Asiatic market- 
places. There have been those 
who have judged that Osuna 
had learnt in the Low Countries 
that Spain was wasting her 
substance in those regions ab- 
surdly, and had come to the 
conclusion that she would do 
well to withdraw from a hope- 
less enterprise. He would have 
led her, if that had been in 
his power, into a vigorous 
and well followed up effort 
to cleanse the Mediterranean 
of Moslem piracy. Whether 
he was quite so ingoing as 
this would have been is far 
from.sure. But he did make 
a struggle for the protection 
of Christianity, directly for 
Italy and Spain and indirectly 
for all Europe. 

His method was the offensive 
defensive. The beginning was 
made in 1612, when Don An- 
tonio Pimentel was sent to 
Tunis with six galleys and 
orders to fall upon a Tunisian 
squadron which was known to 
be getting ready, so it was 
said, for a raid on the West 
Indies under command of an 
English renegade. Neither the 
Tenegade nor the distant aim 
of their proposed cruise is in 
the least improbable. . Barbary 
pirates had sacked the Canaries, 
and were to sack the south 
coast of Ireland. As for rene- 
gades, they swarmed. Osuna 
could not leave his Viceroyalty 
on such a service, but Don 
Antonio Pimentel did his work 
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smartly. He made the entry 
to the port about midnight. 
Just before dawn, the orthodox 
time for a surprise, he carried 
through a cutting-out attack 
with the boats of his squadron. 
Six of the Tunisian galleys 
were burnt with “ fireworks,” 
such aS were in common 
use then in naval warfare. 
Don Antonio came out tow- 
ing prizes with a loss of 
only ten killed, joined some 
Neapolitan galleys, and made 
other captures on his way 
back to Sicily. Prizes were 
very important, for when -war 
is made with beggarly re- 
sources it must be forced to 
support itself. Moreover, how- 
ever devoted the Duke may 
have been to a good cause, he 
may be excused for not wishing 
to ruin himself. Rich as the 
house of Giron was, its wealth 
could not have supported armies 
and squadrons, even though 
small, for long. There is one 
further observation to be made 
for our own sake. Though it 
is a sad truth that English 
renegades were undoubtedly to 
be found in Algiers and Tunis, 
the particular traitor to civilisa- 
tion and the faith who was for 
a time suppressed did not 
come from among us. He was 
Simon Dunsker, a Fleming, or 
native of the Baltic provinces. 
Unfortunately he was not one 
of the 500 infidels whom the 
Sicilian squadron slew on this 
occasion, or who were drowned 
while trying to swim ashore. 
He lived to do other things, 
and to be a vagabond scoundrel 
for some years. 
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Other good work was done at 
the neighbouring port of Bizerta. 

Great was the jubilation ‘in 
Sicily over a far better return 
match than had been played 
with the ruffianly Barbaresques 
for many a day when Don 
Antonio returned to port. Next 
year there occurred an incident 
very characteristic of such war- 
fare as this. There came to 
Messina, where Osuna then 
was, two vessels giving them- 
selves out to be Venetians, and 
loaded with mirrors and other 
artistic products of that city. 
The Viceroy, always eager to 
see and be seen, paid them a 
visit to sample their wares. 
It struck him that their crews 
were unusually large for mere 
trading craft, and he caught 
sight of more guns than ought 
to have been there. So he had 
them seized by Spanish sol- 
diers, put their men under 
arrest, and ordered the cargoes 
to berummaged. The searchers 
discovered hidden arms, gun- 
powder, and bombs. What 
happened next was then a 
matter of course. The prisoners 
were tortured and forced to 
confess: that they were 
“Turks ” ; that they had come 
to burn Christian vessels sup- 
posed to be fitting out for a 
raid on Algiers; and that one 
Hassan Bey was at hand to 
support them. The two false 
Venetians had come at a bad 
time for themselves, and they 
must have told Osuna where 
Hassan was to be found. Three 
of the now well-appointed Sic- 
ilian galleys were at Messina 
under command of Diego de 
Cardenas. With him was a 
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squadron of the galleys of 
Naples under Alfonso de Pimep. 
tel, a cousin of the Antonio 
already named. The whole 
force was at once sent to hunt 
down Hassan Bey. 

Off they went “a bogs 
arrancada,” giving way at top 
speed. They must have know 
Hassan’s rendezvous, for they 
went along the south pro 
montory of Calabria rounding 
Cape Spartivento to the Gulf 
of Squillaci, where they found 
him with his four galleys, several 
“galeotas’’ (light craft rowed 
by oars, one man to each, and 
not sweeps), and a prize laden 
with wool from Carthagena 
to Genoa which the Tuk 
had captured. The rowers of 
the Christian galleys must have 
been fairly well tried by this 
time if they had gone “ a boga 
arrancada ”’ all the way from 
Messina. But Pimental and 
Cardenas, as also the gentlemen 
volunteers who had joined a 
Messina, the Prince of Tem 
gina, Baron Sicama, Fabrisio 
Ventimiglia, and Camillo Oo 
lona, were not minded to lé 
the Turk escape out of il 
timed humanity to galley slave. 
These unlucky, and as a rue 
criminal, wretches were stimt 
lated by a strong “ rebenque” 
of Greek wine. The “rebenque” 
(a word now used in South 
America for a rather mild 
horsewhip) was of old the 
dreadful lash wielded Wy 
“ comitres,” who drove th 
rowers. Let us hope that @ 
this occasion the word 
only a figurative meaning, 
that the rowers had & 
stimulating allowance of wilt 
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from Crete or Cyprus. They 
forced the pace in pursuit; 
and a sight the great war 
galleys must have been when 
going through the water, and 
churning the sea, as fast as 
their heavy sweeps with six 
men pulling hard at each forced 
them. 

Hassan Bey was taken at a 
disadvantage, for he had landed 
200 men to refill water-casks, 
and he had no time to reship 
them. In any case, he was 
outnumbered. He did all he 
could, scattering his galleys 
and galleots and running for 
it. But his pursuers were not 
to be thrown off. The “ pat- 
rona” or flagship of Pimentel 
overtook one of the Turkish 
galleys, rammed her on the 
side, smashing her oars and 
cutting away most of her pala- 
menta, the gangway and bul- 
wark which stretched above 
the banks of rowers. Then 
Spaniards and Sicilians boarded 
with sword and buckler. The 
Turks fought hard, and many 
were killed, while others were 
taken prisoner. A second Turk 
was overtaken and battered by 
the Christian guns so severely 
that he ran for the shore, to 
sink no doubt in shallow water. 
Three galleots were captured, 
and the prize retaken. Multiply 
this example by hundreds, and 
remember that victory was not 
always for the Cross, and you 
will have a fair understanding 
of the state of the coasts of 
Spain, Italy, the Levant, and 
Barbary. On this occasion 
the Spaniards were able “to 
give them Saint James’”’ “ dar 
Santiago,” but to fall back 


for once on their own Hobson 
Jobson, the “ Lelilies de los 
Moros,” the Allah il Allah, 
had their turn not seldom. 

The ridiculous treads on the 
heels of the sublime. It was 
just after this passage of smart 
action and effective fighting that 
Osuna gave another example 
of his turn for governing “ by 
buffoonery.” His own boast 
always was that he fed his 
galley slaves well and took 
every care of them. Therefore 
he lost comparatively few of 
them by disease. Yet it is 
said, very credibly, that he 
found his galleys short of rowers 
after the search for and pursuit 
of Hassan Bey. Many had, 
one can suppose, broken down. 
He could, of course, send his 
prisoners to be chained to the 
bench. But a large proportion 
of them would be assigned to 
the Neapolitan squadron. He 
must find a supply somewhere. 
Sicily was full of rogues and 
vagabonds, but though they 
were fair game for the press, 
they were not easy to catch. 
Osuna, it was said, at the time 
spread a net for them. He 
announced his intention to give 
a large donation to the poor 
as a celebration of the late 
victory. A swarm of vaga- 
bonds, old, young, and of both 
sexes, collected. The Viceroy 
caused a pole of some length 
to be placed horizontally 
across the end of a court at 
such a height that it could 
not be stepped over. Then he 
promised a money prize to 
all who could clear it by a 
jump. Sicilian vagabonds were 
apparently of a somewhat con- 
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fiding disposition. Numbers 
tried for the prize, and qualified 
themselves to receive it. They 
were told to fall in on one 
side of the court, and promptly 
marched off to the galleys. 
The old men, the genuine 
cripples, the women and chil- 
dren were given half a “real” 
each, and allowed to go. 
Whether the “real” was “de 
vellon ” (of billon) and worth 
twopence halfpenny, or of silver 
and worth sixpence, or was 
the “real de & ocho” which 
was a dollar, is not stated. 
Osuna is credited with various 
tricks of this kind. They would 
not make him less generally 
popular if they were truly 
reported. The Spaniard has 
always had a liking for “the 
justice of the Cadi.” The 
Carlist general of whom it is 
reported that he caused one of 
the commissariat officers to be 
ducked in a village tank, lost 
no popularity. The man had 
neglected an order to mark 
billets, and at the end of a 
hard day’s march the soldiers 
were halted in a market-place 
amid a downpour of rain. The 
offender was having his dinner. 
“Vaya Vaya (wah wah),” said 
the soldiers ; Uncle Thomas is 
indeed a man. 

Such stories as these are 
not modern inventions. Many 
of them were printed at the 
time in those “relaciones ” or 
broadsides full of reports of 
fights and events generally, 
published by the leave of the 
Governments of the seventeenth 
century. There was at that 
time much news-letter and 
broadside journalism in Spain. 





[May 
To come back to the thing 


which matter. Osuna followed 
up his first offensive defensives 
by others, of course executed 
by his captains, and they pro- 
voked retaliation. Out of it 
there came to him not incon- 
siderable sums of prize money, 
which he spent largely on 
adding galleons to his galleys, 
The whole, be it repeated, 
was provided by him, and 
calried his banner, not the 
royal white flag with a & 
Andrew’s Cross of the House of 
Austria. Whatever his ulti- 
mate aims may have been, he 
used this armament in the 
service of his King and country. 
The Turk was understood to 
be fitting out a powerful com- 
bined expedition to make an 
end of the Viceroy of Sicily. 
Osuna worked hard to put 
his province in a state of 
defence, not hesitating to arm 
and organise the population, 
@ measure which, rational 9% 
it may appear to us, must 
have sent a cold shiver down 
the spines of some of the 
Council at Madrid. In the 
opinion of cautious officials it 
was far better that the i- 
habitants of Sicily should be 
massacred or carried into cap 
tivity by the Turks than that 
they should be armed and 
taught drill, and encouraged, 
of course, to rebel. What othe 
view would have been natural 
to tape and sealing-wax? The 
value of these defensive meas 
ures was not put to the tel, 


because Osuna struck first. 


In the spring of 1616 he sett 
his fleet of galleons and light 
craft into the Levant unde 
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command of Francisco de 
Ribera. Don Francisco was 
just one of hundreds of 
Spaniards of his generation 


who, when properly handled, © 


could be gallant gentlemen, 
but who showed visible indica- 
tions of an ‘“‘ Espadachin ” 
vein in their characters. His 
family came from Leon, and 
his father had been house 
steward to a Bishop of Lugo. 
The death of his father left 
his mother very poor, and 
Francisco scrambled up at 
Toledo. His part in an affair 
in which somebody was killed 
made it prudent in him to be 
off to Cadiz and list. He had 
service as a soldier. He even 
won a commission, for he was 
of the type which can be a 
nuisance in quiet times but 
can shine in the imminent 
deadly breach. Then another 
unlucky affair entailing the 
death of a brother officer sent 
him again on his travels. The 
Viceroy of Sicily was known 
to be a protecting father to 
men of spirit, and to care 
uncommonly little how many 
homicides they might have to 
their account. Ribera was in- 
stantly at home in Sicily. 
Cruises, galley fights, cuttings 
out, and divisions of prize 
money suited him well. It is 
only just to add that in later 
years he did very honourable 
service in the expulsion of the 
Dutch from Bahia and the 
defence of Cadiz. There must 
have been far more in him 
than the espadachin qualities. 
Although his claim to be 
“hidalgo” was of dubious 
VOL. CCXXIII.—NO. MCOCLI. 
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validity, he was made a knight 
of Santiago. Osuna promoted 
him rapidly, and trusted him 
fully. 

The confidence was well 
placed. Ribera carried out his 
campaign in a competent man- 
ner. After prudent inquirings 
and reconnoitrings in the 
Levant, he learnt that a part 
of the Turkish force was in 
Cyprus. He fell upon it with 
good effect, and after making 
captures was about to pursue 
those of the Turks who had 
fled. We see how much the 
warriors of that age were 
akin to Froissart knights, 
who invariably arranged their 
“ finances,” the great question 
of ransom after every fight. 
Before going on with his cam- 
paign Ribera hoisted a flag of 
truce in sight of the shore. 
When the Cypriots came to 
inquire, he sold them his prizes, 
which he saw would bring 
nothing in Sicily, for 2000 reales 
de & ocho, keeping only some 
lead, which would have a sure 
sale. Honra y provecho no 
caben en un saco, say the Span- 
iards: honour and profit can- 
not share the same bag. Per- 
haps, but many cavaliers of 
honour have packed them to- 
gether all the same. While, 
or immediately after, making 
his finances, Ribera heard that 
the main Turkish force was 
at Chio at the west end of Asia 
Minor. To give them a chance 
to unite with the Turkish forces 
still in the ports of Cyprus 
would have “‘savoured much 
of the ass.” Raleigh was saying 
as much just in those very 
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years, and Ribera meant it. 
The main Turkish fleet was 
composed of fifty-five galleys— 
more than eight times a8 many 
a8 the galleons he had about him. 
But Don Francisco relied on 
the superiority of the broad- 
sides of his galleons. So he 
sailed as fast as he could to 
the coasts of Caramania and 
Anatolia. They met off Cape 
Khelidonia, at the west end of 
the Gulf of Adalia. That the 
wind was uncertain—mere puffs 
alternating with dead calms— 
was all against the galleons 
and in favour of the Turkish 
galleys. The Turks, too, were 
to windward in what wind 
there was. They attacked vig- 
orously, but Ribera kept his 
ships in order together, the 
galleons flanking and supporting 
the small craft. A succession 
of encounters took place during 
the three days; owing to the 
lack of wind, the Spaniards 
could not pursue, though they 
could repel. The victory re- 
mained with them. Many of 
the Turkish galleys which had 
attempted to board were 
smashed. Some of the Span- 
jiards were badly cut up in 
the rigging, and Ribera’s own 
ship was damaged on the water- 
line. The loss of life on the 
Christian side was not very 
serious. But the victory was 
genuine, and an end was 
put to all danger of a Turkish 
attack on Sicily for the present. 

And now supposing that the 
persons who governed the 
Spanish monarchy had pos- 
sessed a little genuine patriotism 
and a few grains of common- 
sense, it must have appeared 
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to them that they had a plain 
road in front of them. Why 
not keep Osuna going steadily 
on when he had made such a 
promising beginning? The Sic- 
ilians wanted him to be given 
another term of office. The 
martial men looked up to him. 
He was putting the fear of 
God into Turks and Algerines, 
He had given Spain the nearest 
approach to a really handsome 
victory she had been able to 
put to her credit for many 4 
day. Even the likes of a Duke 
of Lerma and his successor, 
the Duke of Uceda, can hardly 
have been such fools as to 
suppose that the defeat at 
Khelidonia would make an end 
for ever of the Grand Turk. 
His beard had been far more 
closely shorn at Lepanto, but 
it grew again. In 1616, Spain, 
strange to say, was at peace 
with all the world except the 
unbelievers. She could have 
reinforced Osuna, and could 
have given the Padishah 8 
blow at the heart. Really it 
was the right course to take, 
however you look at it. 

Need one add that it was 
not taken? The eyes of the 
fool are in the ends of the 
earth. King Philip III. and 
his favourites, Lerma the father, 
who outstayed his welcoms, 
and Uceda his son, who jock 
eyed him out of office, had 
their eyes fixed on Central 
Europe. The fortunes of the 
German branch of the ilu 
trious House of Hapsburg, and 
the cause of the Holy Romal 
Catholic and Apostolic Churely 


seemed to them to be aloné 


worthy of attention. They 
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held, as Philip Il. had taught 
them to do, that God must 
work miracles to help them 
to render him such signal ser- 


‘vice. And he punished them 


for daring to tempt him by 
causing them to fall into strong 
delusions and to believe in lies. 
When all these egregious crea- 
tures looked solemnly in the 
direction of Central Europe, 
they necessarily saw the Re- 
public of Venice lying right 
across their path. The serene 
Republic held the passes which 
would have been so useful to 
Spanish troops on their way 
to Austria, Bohemia, or Western 
Hungary. She would not allow 
them to cross her territory, 
and obtuse as they were, they 
understood that much. They 
could not help knowing that 
they were nearly bankrupt, 
short of soldiers, and were living 
on their diminishing capital, 
as they and their successors 
continued to do till Spain was 
beggared. So their fatuity was 
somewhat checked by hard 
facts. They protested, threat- 
ened, made great pretences, 
and then hung back when the 
miracle they expected did not 
occur. Still they clutched the 
undying hope, and trusted that 
the wonder would happen next 
time. 

In one of their spasms of 
make-believe, the wiseacres at 
Madrid transferred Osuna from 
Sicily to Naples. As it was 
the greater Viceroyalty, this 
Mm a normal case would have 
meant promotion, but was for 
him promotion from where he 
was safe and had honourable 
work to do, to where he was 
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planted on the edge of a 
bottomless pit, and was en- 
tangled in a childish intrigue 
out of which no good could 
come. He went willingly, and 
it is pretty clear that he 
relied on his close connection 
with the house of Sandoval— 
i.e. Lerma and Uceda. He 
was malrying his son, a boy 
of ten, to a daughter of the 
family. As he made no claim 
to be a prophet, he may be 
excused for not foreseeing that 
the time was at hand when 
Philip III. would die, when a 
king would come who gave his 
body and soul into the keeping 
of Gaspar de Guzman, Count- 
Duke of Olivares, and when 
the family of Sandoval would 
go headlong to ruin, dragging 
him and others with them. 
The work he was to perform 
was to worry Venice, and for 
that purpose he was instructed 
to send his fleet into the 
Adriatic. When one is dealing 
with beings who are so absurd 
that it is never safe to argue 
from their actions to their 
motives, one is not in the 
least surprised to find that at 
this very moment great dis- 
trust of the Duke and his 
armaments was shown in the 
Council at Madrid. The order 
to send his squadron up the 
Adriatic was followed by orders 
to bring it back. He was 
commended for his zeal in the 
King’s service, and then re- 
buked for engaging in privateer-' 
ing. Order, counter-order, dis- 
order summed up the conduct 
of Spain and her Viceroys. 
Osuna did not act alone in 
this witches’ Sabbath. Alfonso 
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de la Cueva, Marquis of Bed- 
mar, Ambassador at Venice, 
and Pedro de Toledo, Governor 
of Milan, were in the dance. 
What they danced up among 
them was—the conspiracy 
against Venice. 

No details of that story of 
mud—moral if not physical— 
and of blood in the strictest 
sense, need be given here. We 
are concerned with Osuna as 
an example, and a witness, 
to what can happen in the 
declension of a monarchy. It 
is allowed, not only by his 
own countrymen but by so 
solid an historian as Giannone, 
that during the first year of 
his Viceroyalty he did much 
police work of a useful nature 
in Naples, particularly in Cala- 
bria. He had as good an 
opportunity as Strafford had 
in Ireland, and he too was for 
thorough—in his way. There 
are indications that he abated 
brigandage by tempting the 
brigands into his service by 
regular pay and good rations. 
We must not run the com- 
parison between the two very 
far. Both had energy, and 
were ready to promote good 
administration by police meas- 
ures. Both had very definite 
ideas as to what the King’s 
policy ought to be. Both 
were absolutely ready to crush 
all opposition, all show of 
independence, by force. They 
have this much, too, in common 
that they exasperated courtiers 
and rivals to the utmost. But 
nobody has ever said that 
Strafford, even when tormented 
by the pain which haunted 
him all his life, showed signs 
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of coming insanity. Now 
Osuna has been said, and op 
fair authority, to have shown 
feelings, and to have done 
deeds, which do go to make it 
credible that he died mad, a 
some have asserted. 

His show of hatred to Venicg 
cannot be denied, and has been 
counted to him for virtue by 
modern Spaniards. If this was 
insane, then Bedmar and Toledo 
were as crazed as he was, 
But in his case there is 4 
difference. Nobody has eve 
said that the other two were 
seeretly trying to secure the 
help of the Republic to gain 
independent principalities for 
themselves. It has been said 
of Osuna, and it seems to be 
true, that he did make applica 
tions to the senate which were 
dismissed as folly. And it is 
an undoubted fact that he had 
about him and in his pay me 
who later on were found acting 
with Masaniello. As Spain and 
Venice were nominally at peace 
while the Viceroy was carrying 
on a ragging war in the Adri 
atic and backing up the Be 
public’s enemies, the piratical 
Uskoks of the Dalmatian coast, 
there was a Venetian Ambasse 
dor at Madrid; and nothing # 
more probable than that the 
Council had warnings it could 
not disregard. Its suspicions 
became very active. How 
ever little wisdom there wa 
among the Lords of the Council 
they were cunning enough # 
know how to go to work. 
Osuna received a series # 
orders, each of which withdrer 
part of his forces—naval # 
military. He must either ob 
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and be weakened, or break into 
premature rebellion. He yielded 
again and again. Though he 
kept his popularity with the 
Lazzaroni and the espadachines, 
he had incurred the hostility 
of the nobles, and had fallen 
out with the Jesuits. It ap- 
pears that he had offended 
other classes, partly by starting 
a violent persecution of sorcery. 
He is accused of having de- 
clared that there was a con- 
spiracy to bewitch him. As a 
matter of course the supposed 
witches were women. Numbers 
were cruelly used and expelled 
the town. It would be strange 
if he had not believed in witch- 
craft, but an outbreak of this 
kind did look towards insanity. 

At last, when Venice, the 
Neapolitan nobles, and the 
Jesuits had brought the Lords 
of the Council at Madrid to 
see that they could act safely, 
the blow was struck. The 
needful was done in a way 
which shows what weakness 
underlay the solemn profes- 
sions of power of the Spanish 
monarchy. The Council did not 
dare to recall Osuna and send 
a galleon to bring him home to 
answer the charges to be made 
against him. He was man- 
euvred out by a device which 
would be in place in a Dumas 
story. There was at Rome a 
certain Cardinal Borja, still a 
young man. He held an official 
post under the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The Viceroyalty of 
Naples was promised him on 
condition that he succeeded in 
maheuvring the Duke out of 
his Government, and so avoid- 
ing the risk of an outbreak 
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which might have serious con- 
sequences. Borja carried out 
his mission in a style not 
unworthy of one of Mr Wey- 
man’s heroes. The feat was 
not to be done by open force 
but by smart adventure. 

The Cardinal left Rome with 
no display of dignity, and 
going quickly, without attract- 
ing attention, slipped into the 
island of Procida. Then he 
very quietly got into com- 
munication with friends in the 
town. By very far the most 
essential of them was the Maese 
de Campo Sarmiento, who com- 
manded the “ fijo,” the per- 
manent “tercio” of Spanish 
soldiers quartered in the castles 
of Naples. The “fijo” was, 
if not the only, at least the 
most rocky of the supports 
of the King of Spain’s Govern- 
ment in the city. The air 
was full of the nervous stimu- 
lant which seems to ooze out 
of the soil when “ outbreaks ” 
are brewing. It was known 
that something was about to 
happen. Nobody knew ex- 
actly what—not at least in 
the streets where the mob 
collected and shouted for the 
Duke. One told the other 
that he was to be removed 
from among them, and each, 
of course, had been told by 
somebody else in strict confi- 
dence, and on the best au- 
thority, that the “‘ fijo ’ would 
back up the Duke. Some 
there were of those about 
Osuna who did impart this 
useful information. He him- 
self held back. 

It requires no effort of im- 
agination, but only a little 
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common-sense, to tell any one 
what must have been going 
on between Procida and the 
castles. ‘‘ Here I am with the 
King’s orders, Sefior Maese de 
Campo. What shall I do?” 
“Get into here by to-morrow 
morning, and we will soon 
make an end of this non- 
sense,” was the only answer 
Sarmiento would think of mak- 
ing. The Cardinal left Procida 
in a fishing-boat, landed at a 
convenient place, and was let 
into the castle. What pre- 
liminaries there might remain 
to be disposed of were promptly 
settled. Then the “ fijo” was 
marshalled on the parade 
ground. The Neapolitan mob- 
ility crowded at the ends of 
streets hoping to hear the 
“fijo”’ pronounce. An Eng- 
lish officer of Indian experience, 
who was watching an excep- 
tionally well-trained Spanish 
regiment, said that those little 
fellows reminded him of Ghur- 
kas. A brigade of Ghurkas, 
buff-coated and helmeted, pikes 
in the centre and shot on the 
flanks, will give an acceptable 
idea of the appearance of the 
men on that morning when it 
depended on them whether 
the disruption of the Spanish 
monarchy was to begin there 
and then or not. The mob 
did hear them pronounce, but 
not what it hoped for. The 
soldiers at Sarmiento’s order 
cheered vigorously for the King. 
Before the echo of their shout 
had died down the heels of 
the last Neopolitan had van- 
ished round the corner and 
down the street. It may not 
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have happened just so, but 
more or less it did. 

Osuna’s dreams, whatever 
they were, had vanished too, 
He offered no resistance to 
Borja, and, leaving his wif 
to wind up private affairs, he 
went back rather slowly t 
Spain. For a few months he 
was not molested, but the 
downfall of the Sandoval con- 
nection left him without pr- 
tectors. So he was sent to 
prison on charges of heresy 
and treason. The accusation 
of heresy was nought. It wa 
usual enough in Spain to bring 
charges of heterodoxy against 
men or women who were popt- | 
lar when there was a wish to 
discredit them. But th 
treason? Well, it was neve 
juridically proved; but then 
were strong indications in th 
character and conduct of Pedr 
Tellez Giron of a throw-batk 
to the turbulent Castilian noble 
of the Middle Ages, of whom 
his own ancestor, the Masta 
of Santiago, was a very 0 
Spicuous member. With bette 
backing and better luck 
might well have succeeded for 
a while in figuring as Pedro l 
of Naples. As it was, he died 
at Alameda, near Madrid, 
1624. Because his great heart 
was broken by ingratitude, says 
Don Ceséreo Duro ; because he 
went raving mad, say others; 
because the Duchess gave him 
poison to save the family from 
the disgrace of a condemnation 
—if we are to believe such # 
keep to the faith that i 
gloomy romantic Spanish lady 
will do anything. . 
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THE PILGRIM SHIP. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


BasRA ten years before the 
war was in very much the 
same state as our troops found 
it in when they first occupied 
it. There was the same maze 
of tortuous lanes ankle-deep 
in filth, the same total absence 
of sanitation, and the incredibly 
uninteresting bazaars with their 
mixed populations. Altogether 
it was an extremely dreary 
place in which to idle away 
ten days, and this was appar- 
ently what I was doomed to do. 

I had just come down from 
the vicinity of Babylon, where 
I had been engaged in excava- 
tion work, and, owing to the 
Tigris being low, the river 
steamer on which I had trav- 
elled down to Basra had 
stuck on the shoals so fre- 
quently that I had missed the 
mail steamer to Bombay, from 
which port I had intended to 
sail to England. The brightest 
spot in Basra was the little 
club standing in the narrow 
lane between two mud walls, 
which many officers of the 
Expeditionary Force afterwards 
came to know so well; and I 
was sitting there one sultry 
evening when a man employed 
with one of the British mer- 
cantile firms, who knew my 
plight, came up to me. 

“ Look here,” he said. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t you go on to Aden 


L 


instead of waiting for the mail 
steamer to Bombay? It is 
the most direct route home in 
any case. A steamer has just 
arrived to take pilgrims to 
Jeddah, and I hear that she 
is calling at Aden. She may 
not be very comfortable per- 
haps, and she belongs to a 
native-owned line of no repute, 
but as it would certainly shorten 
your journey and also save 
you a long wait here, it might 
be worth your while.” 

It would have been more 
correct had my friend said 
that the native-owned steamer 
Hormuz belonged to a line of 
coasting steamers with rather 
@ poor reputation. The 
steamers of the line were 
manned by natives and officered 
by Europeans, but many of 
the latter were merely certifi- 
cated beach-combers. I had 
heard many amusing tales of 
their doings: one voyage a 
man would sail in command, 
but by the time that another 
voyage started he would be 
so incapable that he had to be 
discharged, the chief officer 
would replace him, and as 
likely as not, owing to the 
scarcity of certificated officers, 
the former skipper would go 
as chief officer. Who took 
command on the following voy- 
age would depend to a great 
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extent upon which of them 
could remain sober the longest. 
Much of this was due to the 
fact that the native owners 
were out to get the cheapest 
men whom they could procure, 
and I hasten to say that that 
state of affairs no longer exists ; 
in a world which is gradually 
becoming more sober the beach- 
comber officer has disappeared. 

By this time I had com- 
pletely exhausted the few amen- 
ities of Basra, and, as my 
friend ,had pointed out, there 
were many advantages to me 
in being able to leave it at 
once and proceed straight to 
Aden. The next morning I 
visited Ashar, and called in at 
the office of the native agents 
to make inquiries. There I 
met the captain of the Hormuz. 
He was a very pleasant and 
courteous old gentleman, but 
he did not seem to be at all 
pleased at the idea of having 
me as @ passenger, although 
he was much too polite to say 
so directly. He took me aside 
and pointed out that the vessel 
would be absolutely packed 
with native pilgrims, that his 
stewards were not used to 
waiting on Europeans, and that 
the voyage was certain to be a 
very unpleasant one. By this 
time, however, I had begun to 
rather like the old chap, and 
when I intimated to the native 
agents that I had made up my 
mind to go in the ship and was 
prepared to pay well for my 
passage, there was little further 
opposition. 

The Hormuz was lying out 
in the stream, and was due to 
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leave the following afternoon, 
About an hour before sailing 
time I pushed off to her with 
my kit in a bellum. I had 
some difficulty in getting up 
the gangway ladder and along 
the main deck to the saloon, 
and the two kavasses who had 
come off with me to help 
with my kit had a terrific 
struggle to get it to my cabin, 
for natives were swarming 
everywhere, and the din which 
they were making was ear- 
splitting. When I did reach 
the saloon, which was amid- 
ships, I was surprised to see 
how clean and commodious it 
was. The Hormuz was an old 
passenger steamer; she had 
evidently been well kept, and 
I had a very roomy cabin. The 
ship’s officers appeared at the 
moment to be too busy to 
take much notice of me, but 
the butler and saloon boys, 
who were clean and smart, 
were very attentive, and gave 
me an excellent tea, after which 
I went on deck to watch the 
vessel’s departure.  Accom- 
panied by an absolute babel 
from the hordes on deck and 
their hundreds of friends, who 
were alongside the ship m 
various kinds of small craft, 
the anchor was hove up, the 
vessel turned round, and we 
started down the palm-fringed 
river. 

At dinner, which was a very 
good one, I met the mate, who 
was a second edition of the 
captain—rather elderly, cout 
teous, and refined,—and also 
the chief engineer, a Scotsmal 
from the county of Fife, who 
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lapsed occasionally into his 
native dialect. My apprehen- 


sion regarding the officers of 
the Hormuz began to vanish ; 
seldom had I met more de- 
lightful companions.  Pres- 
ently the mate went up on 
the bridge to relieve the second 
mate, who came into the saloon 
for his dinner. I took to the 
latter at once: he was a tall, 
gentlemanly, young fellow with 
a frank engaging smile, and I 
learned that his name was 
Greatorex. He sat chatting 
with the captain, chief en- 
gineer, and myself until it was 
time for him to go on the 
bridge again, when the little 
party broke up. The weather 
had been very sultry on shore, 
but in her progress down the 
river the vessel was making 
quite a nice breeze, so that I 
had no trouble in getting to 
sleep in my cabin. 

The next day we were lying 
in the outer harbour of Bushire 
in Southern Persia, where we 
had gone to discharge the 
native pilot who had brought 
the ship down the Shatt-el- 
Arab, and also to take on 
board a few more boat-loads 
of pilgrims, though where these 
were going to be stowed away 
beat me, for the decks and 
‘tween-decks seemed already to 
be packed. There was no 
wind, the glassy waters of the 
harbour shimmered in the sun, 
and the white town of Bushire 
seemed to hang in a mirage 
between the blazing sky and 
the expanse of sandy beach. 
Eventually the occupants of 
the boats which had pulled 
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off to us managed to man- 
ceuvre themselves up the gang- 
way ladder, and to dissolve 
themselves in some mysterious 
manner amongst the other pas- 
sengers, and we proceeded on 
our voyage. 

As the vessel steamed slowly 
out of the harbour I looked 
around her with considerable 
interest. The officers’ rooms, 
the saloon, the deck above it, 
which was reserved for Euro- 
peans, and the bridge, which 
rose above that again, seemed 
to stand up like an island in 
the middle of a sea of seething 
humanity. I could hardly have 
imagined it possible that so 
many human beings, with their 
bundles and belongings, could 
have been packed into such 
small spaces. They swarmed 
all over the decks forward and 
aft of the midship erection, 
which separated the two mobs, 
and the noise of their chatter- 
ing and shouting was con- 
tinuous. So close were they 
packed that the Lascars could 
only with difficulty push their 
way through them in order to 
do their various jobs about the 
deck. My cabin and the saloon 
were quite comfortable, and I 
had ample deck space in which 
to stretch my legs, but the 
close proximity of those two 
dense and ever-moving mobs, 
which seemed to hem us in, 
had at first rather an un- 
nerving effect. 

That evening after dinner I 
was walking on the saloon 
deck smoking a cigar, feeling 
slightly depressed, and rather 
wishing that the voyage were 
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nearly over instead of just 
beginning, when at eight o’clock 
the second mate came off the 
bridge and joined me. There 
was a light following wind, 
with the result that the at- 
mosphere was rather stifling. 

*“Come into my cabin,” he 
said. ‘I think that with the 
electric fan it will be rather 
cooler there than it is on deck. 
There are only two of us, so 
that we have to keep watch 
and watch. That is why you 
see so little of us; but I don’t 
want to turn in much before 
nine.” 

I gladly assented, realising 
that the need for company 
was probably partly the cause 
of my depression, and he led 
the way to his cabin, pulled 
aside the curtain, and motioned 
me to go inside. 

“Tl just tell one of the 
saloon boys to bring you a 
whisky - and - soda,’ he said. 
‘You will excuse me if I 
don’t join you, but I make a 
practice of not drinking at 
sea.” 

I entered the cabin. The 
door of a cupboard was open 
and swinging to and fro with 
the slight motion of the vessel, 
and as I closed it I noticed, 
lying over a peg, a slightly 
faded tie. This, in conjunction 
with a photograph in a frame, 
which was hanging on the 
bulkhead, gave me a clue. 

“Were you at ——?” I 
asked when he returned, nam- 
ing my own public school. 

“Yes, I was,” he replied. 
“Why? Were you?” 

We compared notes joyfully. 
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I had left the term before hy 
had gone to the school, by 
he, of course, knew most of 
the masters and many of th 
boys that I had known. We 
had plenty to talk about, and 
the time slipped past quickly, 
At last he had tactfully t 
remind me that he had to be 
on the bridge again at mi 
night, and I reluctantly row 
from his settee, with an apology 
for keeping him up, and went 
on deck again. While I had 
been sitting in his cabin ther 
had been no noise audible save 
that caused by the vibration 
of the engines, but as soon # 
I got into the open the hum 
of many human voices, now 
somewhat subdued but ever 
present night and day, came 
to me from both ends of the 
ship. I was now, however, 
feeling much more contented 
Greatorex had been a great 
find, and I was longing fo 
more of his company. AL 
though I had seen little of the 
captain and the mate, I felt 
sure that I would find them 
very interesting when they had 
more time to devote to me. 
Greatorex had spoken well of 
both, and also of the chie 
engineer. The latter now joined 
me. 

‘“‘ Mister,” he said, “its 4 
lang time atween drinks.” 

I agreed, and adjourned # 
his cabin, where we spent the 
remainder of the evening. I 
found out from him that th 
four whom I have mentioned 
were the only Europeans @ 
board. All the other engines 
and the doctor were edu 
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natives. The chief produced 
a thing which he called a 
“dam brod,” and his rather 
unsuccessful attempts to teach 
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me how to play the game of 
draughts kept me interested 
and amused until it was time 
to go to bed. 


It. 


In all my experience of 
tropical countries I have never 
known heat to equal that which 
we endured the next day as 
the Hormuz steamed down the 
Persian Gulf. It was not like 
the clean heat of the desert, 
where there is generally a 
breeze. Here there was also a 
breeze, but, coming from right 
aft, it was blowing at a velocity 
which was about equal to the 
vessel’s speed through the 
water, so that we retained the 
same oppressive atmosphere 
throughout the day, carried it 
along with us, and shared it 
with a thousand natives. The 
smoke from the funnel was 
rising straight up toward the 
zenith, while the smuts were 
dropping on the awnings like 
hail; the gassy fumes from 
the stokehold mingled with the 
smell of stale oil from the 
engine-room; the temperature 
seemed to be aggravated by 
the heat-retaining capacity of 
steel plates and by the furnaces 
below. I seemed to have no 
vitality. During the forenoon 
I lay on a deck-chair in the 
thinnest of clothing, hardly 
able to breathe, or moved 
slowly about the deck gasping 
like a fish that has just been 
taken out of the water. 

Bad as the conditions were 
on deck, they were much worse 


in the engine-room and stoke- 
hold, and I marvelled how men 
could exist and work there. I 
noticed that the vessel’s speed 
through the water was gradu- 
ally diminishing ; the men be- 
low were finding it impossible 
to keep a full head of steam. 
Although the chief engineer 
was down himself most of the 
day encouraging his men, for 
the greater part of the time 
the Hormuz, although her nor- 
mal speed was eleven knots, 
was barely doing six. Occasion- 
ally one of the other engineers 
would come up to the engine- 
room door, sit down on the 
doorstep thoroughly exhausted, 
and endeavour to revive in the 
comparatively cooler air. I 
had often heard tales — what 
traveller hasn’t?—of stokers 
on vessels in the Red Sea 
becoming seized with sudden 
madness, rushing on deck, and 
throwing themselves overboard. 
Now I was quite prepared to 
believe them, and indeed ex- 
pected something of the sort 
to happen. That it did not 
occur on board the Hormuz 
was mainly due to the chief 
engineer: he was much too 
experienced a Persian Gulf 
trader to be caught in that 
way. He had posted himself 
in the stokehold, and no stoker 
was allowed to leave it unless, 
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having fainted, he was carried 
up into the alley-way, where 
one of the other engineers 
turned the hose on him, 
‘drenched him with water 
pumped from the sea, and 
watched him until he was 
able to resume his labours 
below. At one time I saw 
three of the stokers undergoing 
this treatment at the same 
moment, and all hands in the 
chief engineer’s department 
were now on duty. 

I had seen nothing of the 
captain or the officers all day, 
and when I went into the 
saloon for lunch—not that I 
felt keen on eating anything, 
but because I was rather long- 
ing to speak to some one—I 
asked the butler about them. 

“Captain and chief officer 
not having lunch, sir,” he 
replied. ‘“‘ Second officer havy- 
ing lunch on bridge.” 

I managed a fitful doze in 
my long chair during the after- 
noon, but woke up bathed in 
perspiration in that Turkish- 
bath-like atmosphere. After 
tea I walked very slowly up 
and down the saloon deck, but 
avoided getting too close to 
either end of it, for from 
underneath the awnings which 
covered the decks below it 
there rose the odours which 
are naturally exuded by hu- 
manity confined, and perspir- 
ing, in such small spaces. The 
pilgrims were now, however, 
strangely silent. The tempera- 
ture and the stifling conditions 
had proved too much even for 
them. The sun was getting 
lower, but the heat was not 
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abating a single degree. Ag 
I strolled, Greatorex from the 
bridge saw me, and suggested 
that I might find it cooler up 
there. 

“At any rate,” he said, 
*‘ you will be farther from that 
evil-smelling mob down on the 
main deck.” 

I went up the bridge ladder. 
It was the first time that I 
had been on the bridge, and 
I saw that it was a large and 
well-fitted one. At the after 
end of it was the chart-room, 
and, beyond that again, the 
captain’s cabin. Just after I 
reached the bridge the captain’s 
boy passed me with two bottles 
of soda-water, and after I had 
been talking to Greatorex for 
about ten minutes he appeared 
with two more and vanished 
into the cabin with them. 
Greatorex caught my eye. 

“Look here,’ he. said, “it’s 
no use trying to hide it from 
you. These two old villains 
are drinking; that is why you 
haven’t seen them all day.” 

“Good gracious!” I ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ who is doing the 
navigating and keeping the 
watches ? ” 

“I am,” he replied. “I 
don’t mind; in fact I rather 
like it. Between ourselves this 
happens regularly once every 
voyage, and, although you may 
think it strange, I rather look 
forward to it. It is the only 
time that I have enough to do 
or have any real responsibility. 


They will be all right again in 4 
couple of days.” 
“But you can’t remain 


awake all that time.” 
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“T don’t need to. I have 
either the serang or the tindal 
up here on watch the whole 
time, and I sleep in that long 
chair. They have orders to 
call me every two hours, and 
instantly if they see a light 
or other vessel, and they have 
as good eyesight as I have. 
We really manage quite nicely 
between us.” 

“T am surprised that you 
can put up with a pair of 
drunken wasters like that,” I 
said, pointing toward the cap- 
tain’s cabin. 

Greatorex looked at me, a 
curious smile on his face. “I 
am just as bad as they are,” 
he said quietly, “only they 
never drink in port and I do. 
The words ‘drunken waster’ 
really apply to me just as 
much as to them—that is why 
I am here.” 

He told me something of 
himself. He had served his 
apprenticeship in one of the 
well-known colonial clippers, 
and had been an officer in a 
crack line of mail and pas- 
senger steamers. Popularity 
with the passengers had really 
been his downfall. His head 
had got slightly swollen over 
it. When his first captain 
had remonstrated with him 
for drinking too much he had 
resented it. He had then been 
removed to another vessel, had 
gone from bad to worse, and 
was eventually dismissed from 
the service. It had all been 
his own fault, he assured me ; 
he had been given every chance. 
After that he had drifted out 
to the East, not caring very 
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much what happened to him, 
and had been in various, jobs. 
He had been in the Hormuz 
about eighteen months, and 
was, to a certain extent, happy 
and contented. 

‘She is the best ship in the 
company,” he said, “in fact 
the only decent one. The old 
man and the mate have been 
in her for five years, and I 
don’t believe that the owners 
know a single thing against 
them. I have a sort of working 
agreement with them: they 
can depend upon me running 
things at sea when they go off 
like this. To the owners I 
am just the usual rather dissi- 
pated but necessary second 
mate, and so long as the cap- 
tain cares to carry me they 
don’t mind. One feeds well 
here; it’s rather an easy job. 
Not a bad life really when one 
has lost all ambition.” 

“Yes, but it doesn’t lead to 
anything.” 

“It leads to nothing that is 
any good,” replied Greatorex 
grimly. 

“Why do you take to drink 
when you get into port?” I 
asked him. 

“Nothing else to do,” he 
replied promptly. “If you 
know anything of India, for 
instance, you will realise that 
we people in ships like these 
are social outcasts there. No 
one wants to know us, and 
quite rightly. Some of the 


fellows get mixed up with the 
women of the country—thank 
God I have always avoided 
that,—othprs take to drink. I 
am one of the drunkards.” 
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“I cannot understand why, 
in a native-owned ship like 
this, none of the crew give 
the captain and mate away,” 
I remarked. 

“There’s no fear of that,” 
replied Greatorex. ‘“‘ They have 
had the same deck and saloon 
crew ever since they have been 
here, and the men love them. 
They are such sahibs really, 
and no one spots a gentleman 
quicker than a native. Be- 
sides, they are quite harmless. 
If you went into that cabin 
now you would find that they 
are talking cricket; they are 
mad on it, both too old to 
play, of course, but they follow 
it up, and read every home 
paper they can get during the 
cricket season. They never 
miss a match out here either 
if they can manage to get to 
it. I am rather with them 
there. I was in the eleven, 
you know.” 

“‘ Of course you were,” I re- 
plied, and understood then why 
his name had been so familiar 
when I had first heard it. 

“The last time that we were 
in Bombay the annual tourna- 
ment was on, and the Euro- 
peans were playing the Parsis. 
The three of us never missed 
a ball during the whole three 
days, and in the evenings we 
would come back on board, 
dress for dinner—oh yes, we 
all have our glad rags—and 
then go up to the Taj Mahal. 
We dined and wined like gentle- 
men, did a show, and came 
back every night perfectly 
sober. It was toppi@g. Then 
I spoiled it. On the fourth 
day there was no cricket, and 


nothing else to do. In an eyil 
moment I went ashore, met 
some low-down friends, and 
never saw daylight for three 
days. Excuse me a moment, 
I must fix her position before 
the sun sets, and lay off a good 
safe course for the night.” 

He went to the standard 
compass, took some bearings 
of the distant Persian hills, 
and laid them off on the chart. 
As he emerged from the chart- 
room the chief engineer came 
on the bridge and flopped 
down on a camp-stool. He 
was soaking as if he had just 
come out of the sea, and the 
perspiration was dripping off 
his trousers on to the deck. 

“My God, this is awful!” he 
gasped. ‘What aboot turnin’ 
her roond now for a while? ” 

“ Right-o,”’ said Greatorex, 
looking round the ocean to 
see that all was clear. “ Hard- 
a-starboard, quartermaster. I 
will head her back for half an 
hour. I can’t afford to go too 
far back at present, but if you 
put the engines at slow we 
won’t lose so much ground, 
and besides, it will give you 4 
chance to get the steam up.” 

“That'll dae fine,” replied 
the chief. 

As the Hormuz turned round 
sixteen points and swung head 
to wind we seemed to have 
suddenly entered another cli- 
mate. The temperature fell, 
the revivifying air eddied, and 
swirled through the ship, causing 
the awnings to flap, and the 
chief engineer seemed to be 
taking it down in great gulps. 
It brought the hordes of pil 
grims to life, and they gave 
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vent to howls of delight. Poor 
devils, they did not under- 
stand that it was only tem- 

and due to an altera- 
tion in the course; they were 
greeting it as one greets the 
preaking of the monsoon in 
Bombay, or the bursting of 
the shamal in Basra. I could 
hardly have credited the fact 
that the simple manceuvre could 
have made such a difference, 
and remarked to Greatorex 
that it was a wonder that the 
chief engineer hadn’t asked 


him to do it before. 
“We discussed it several 
times,” he said, “but just 


before you came up on the 
bridge we passed some nasty 
reefs that I was anxious to 
get clear of before dark.” I 
gathered that those reefs were 
quite unmarked; indeed at 
that time there wasn’t a light- 
house in the Gulf or along the 
desolate Arabian coast between 
Muscat and Aden. 

“Ye'll keep her like this for 
hauf an hoor, will ye?” said 
the chief. “I'll gae doon an’ 
see if I can get the steam up.” 

“Good chap, the chief,” re- 
marked Greatorex as that 
worthy disappeared from the 
bridge 


“Does he drink too?” I 
ly in a mildly sarcastic 
e. 
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The second mate smiled. 
“He allows himself a bottle 
of whisky a day,” he replied, 
“put I have never seen him 
turn a hair. Although we are 
all the best of friends, and he 
likes us, I fancy that he rather 
despises us too. He looks upon 
both teetotalers and drunkards 
as weaklings.” 

Although I am not a par- 
ticularly nervous man, I must 
confess that I did not sleep 
very much that night, for, 
apart from the heat, I could 
not help thinking of the Hormuz, 
with her huge freight of human 
souls, ploughing on through the 
night with at times only a 
serang or tindal on watch. I 
had full faith in Greatorex, 
who appeared to be wholly 
competent and full of confi- 
dence, but I doubted his ability 
to keep alert night and day. 
That he was awake part of 
the night was evident, for on 
at least two occasions the 
Hormuz was again turned head 
to wind. The cooling breeze 
which swept in through the 
wind-shoot which protruded out 
of the port-hole of my cabin 
was entirely different to the 
much - breathed atmosphere 
which the blades of the electric 
fan had been merely disturbing. 
Truly I was having a rather 
curious voyage. 


Ii. 


The next morning it was 
rather cooler: the wind had 
gone round abeam, and after 

ast, when I went up on 
the bridge, I found Greatorex 


looking quite fresh. Just after 
sunrise, the vessel being on a 
safe course and there being 
nothing in sight, he had taken 
the opportunity to go below 
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for a bath and a shave, and 
now, clad in a clean white 
suit, he was cheerfully hum- 
ming a song. We had been 
chatting for some time, when 
there came to our ears a 
strange noise from the deck 
below. It seemed entirely dif- 
ferent to the usual drone, 
punctuated by shouts, of the 
pilgrims—it sounded more like 
adirge. The serang, who was on 
watch on the bridge at the time, 
walked forward to the rail and 
listened intently. Then he said 
suddenly in the Lascari bat— 

“Many of the passengers 
have died, sahib.” 

Before Greatorex could in- 
vestigate this rather startling 
statement, a native precipi- 
tated himself on to the bridge, 
and stood before us trembling 
violently. It was the ship’s 
doctor. 

“I want to see the captain, 
sir, at once, instantly,” he 
shouted excitedly. 

“Well, I am afraid that you 
can’t,’”’ lied Greatorex calmly. 
“He has been on the bridge 
all night, and he is now lying 
down. What's the matter?” 

“ My God, sir, it is cholera ! ” 
replied the doctor. 

“The devil it is,” said 
Greatorex. “‘ Have there been 
many deaths ? ” 

“An appalling quantity, sir, 
appalling,” moaned the doctor. 
“The situation is most terrify- 
ing.” 

“The first effect of this,” 
said the second mate, after 
he had succeeded in slightly 
calming the thoroughly fright- 
ened doctor, and sent him away 
to look after his job, “‘ will be 


that these two old gentlemen 
will have to curtail their—er— 
holiday.” 

“But will they stop drink- 
ing ? ’ I asked him anxiously, 

“‘ Rather,” he replied. “Tj 
fix them.” 

He left me and went into 
the captain’s cabin. I have 
no idea what methods he used, 
but a few hours afterwards 
the captain was looking after 
the navigation and the mate 
was keeping his watch on the 
bridge, and I never saw either 
of them touch liquor during 
the rest of my time on board. 
Two rather serious things, how- 
ever, happened during the day. 
The first was that the little 
doctor trembled himself to 
death—it is about the only 
way that I can describe it. 
He certainly took more than 
his share of the scanty stock 
of cholera medicine which was 
on board, but I am convinced 
that it was terror more than 
an overdose of chlorodine that 
finished him. The second thing 
was that the crew absolutely 
refused to handle the corpses 
which were lying about in 
the ’tween-decks, nor would the 
other passengers touch them. 
With true fatalism these men 
who were making the pilgrim- 
age merely shrugged their shoul- 
ders when appealed to, sat on 


their praying-mats, and chanted 


recitations from the Koran. 
“Tsn’t the captain rather 
weak that he can’t compel 
the crew to do it?” I asked 
Greatorex rather indignantly. 
“Some skippers that I have 
read about would have beel 
among them before now.” 
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“What? The hard case 
pucko skipper, knuckledusters, 
gun play, and that sort of 
thing,” he replied with a laugh. 
“Not a bit of good. It might 
do with some crews, but these 
fellows would only get mulish, 
then silly, and probably wind 
up by dying too. No, as far as 
I can see, J will have to go 
down and send up the remains 
of the’ deceased.” 

I was permitted to be present 
at a conference held on the 
bridge between the Europeans 
on board, when it was decided 
that that was the only way. 
The others, however, insisted 
that Greatorex must be heavily 
doped with brandy as a pre- 
ventive before he _ started, 
and they made no mistake 
about it. For the next three 
days the captain and mate 
had to keep his watch between 
them; he was never sober, 
and really I could hardly won- 
der at it. Indeed I felt almost 
glad that he was that way 
when I first saw him go down 
the hatch, through that seeth- 
ing mob, and into the ’tween- 
deck below with its foul, breath- 
catching atmosphere, composed 
of the exhalations: of many 
natives, and the sour smell of 
Sweaty garments long un- 
washed. To make matters 
worse, the ’tween-deck was now 
more crowded than ever; the 
Hormuz was by this time in 
the Arabian Sea, plunging into 
the monsoon, and throwing 
spray all over the fore-deck. 
It was impossible to keep the 
Pilgrims from huddling below, 
where they were still dying at 
the rate of a dozen a day. 
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With the motion of the vessel 
many of them were also sea- 
sick. 

Twice a day, morning and 
evening, Greatorex performed 
his gruesome task. He had to 
grope about in the semi-dark, 
ignorant of any language which 
the pilgrims understood, find 
the corpses, and then drag 
them to the square of the 
hatch. There he would pass a 
rope-sling round the body and 
hook on the derrick fall. The 
chief engineer was at the winch, 
and on the signal being given 
he hove the corpse out of the 
hatch; the mate and the 
Chinese carpenter manned the 
derrick guy and hauled the 
derrick over till it plumbed 
the deck close to the side 
where part of the bulwark 
had been let down on a hinge 
as if for working cargo. The 
engineer walked back the 
winch and landed the corpse 
on that part of the bulwark 
which was now lying flat on 
the deck, the carpenter re- 
moved the sling, and he and 
the mate rolled the body into 
the sea. 

One evening I stood on the 
saloon deck, underneath the 
bridge, watching the bodies 
being hove out of No. 2 hatch. 
The weather, on deck at least, 
was now fairly cool, although 
it must still have been hot and 
stuffy in those horrible ’tween- 
decks. There was a fresh 
breeze, the sky was overcast 
with clouds which completely 
obscured the sun, and the 
monsoon waves were a Slaty 
colour, with curling white tops. 
The awning had been removed 
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to allow the derrick to swing 
freely, so that I could see 
right down the hatch into the 
*tween-deck. The chief engineer 
had just hove up a body, and 
before the others could pull 
the derrick over, he lowered 
the body swiftly on to the 
deck. 

** What’s the matter, chief ? ” 
asked the mate in surprise. 

“Matter!” cried the chief, 
shutting off the steam from 
the winch and striding toward 
the others, “that man’s no’ 
deid.”’ 

It was perfectly true. The 
man’s eyes were opening and 
closing; he was twisting his 
body as well as he could in the 
sling, and moving his hands. 

“* Here, Greatorex,” the mate 
roared down the hatch. 

“Hullo!” came from the 
deck below. 

“Go easy, my lad; that last 
man you sent up wasn’t dead.” 

Greatorex stood swaying in 
the square of the hatch and 
blinking up at the sky. 

** What the hell is the odds,”’ 
he yelled with drunken bravado, 
“he very soon will be.” 

The next morning, just be- 
fore the performance was due 
to be repeated, I walked for- 
ward along the saloon deck, 
and found Greatorex—looking 
rather white about the gills, 
but perfectly sober—sitting at 
a small table with the chief 
engineer and the mate standing 
over him. The latter had a 
bottle of brandy in one hand 
and a tumbler in the other, 
and was evidently trying to 
induce the second mate to 
drink. The captain was watch- 


ing the proceedings from the 
bridge above, and as I arrived 
on the scene he shouted— 

* What’s the matter dow 
there? It is about time you 
started, before it gets too hot,” 

“Greatorex won’t take his 
medicine, sir,” replied the mate, 
shaking his head solemnly and 
again placing the brandy bottle 
prominently on the table. The 
young officer pushed it away 
with a gesture of disgust, and 
the chief engineer chimed in— 

** Look here, mister, think 0’ 
yer shipmates,” he said. “ Sup 
pose that a cholera bug hap 
pens tae bite you, what are we 
gaun t’ dae? The mate’ 
ower auld to gang doon ther 
and haul corpses aboot, I hae 
the winch tae drive, and my 
Aryan brither engineers ‘ll n0’ 
face it. Think o’ yer ship 
mates and tak’ yer dram like 
@ man.” 

“I will not drink any mor 
of the stuff,” declared Great- 
orex decisively. “In any case 
I have enough brandy in my 
system now to kill every 
damned cholera microbe 
board the ship.” 

Later on, after the morning 
performance was over and he 
had bathed and shaved, the 
second mate confided in me— 

“I woke up this moming 
feeling like nothing on earth,” 
he said; “remembered where! 
was, and reached for the 
brandy bottle. Then I sut 
denly asked myself why the 
devil I was drinking the stuf 
Of course, I started off taking 
it with the idea that it would 
defeat the germs, but it wast 
for that reason that I 
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going to take it this morning. 
No, it was to give me the 
necessary pluck to go down 
the hatch. I said to myself, 
‘By Gad, if I have to take 
brandy to give me Dutch cour- 
age to face a job like that, I 
have sunk pretty low,’ so I 
made up my mind that I 
would not touch another drop. 
It’s a rotten job, all the same,” 
he continued, shivering slightly. 
“There were fourteen corpses 
to be got out this morning, 
and I felt very sorry for myself 
several times before I finished. 
I'll manage to stick it, though.” 

To the great relief of every 
one on board, we arrived at 
Aden two days afterwards, with 
Greatorex, despite the fore- 
bodings of the others, still alive. 
The pilgrims were removed to 
the quarantine station, the ves- 
sel thoroughly disinfected, and 
after a few days I was allowed 
to go on shore. I had not 
long to wait in Aden. A 
large mail steamer was due 
from Australia the next day, 
and I booked my passage to 
England on her. She arrived 
early in the morning. I sent 
off my baggage, and decided 
to call on board the Hormue— 
both vessels were lying off in 
the roads—on’ my way off to 
her, ostensibly to say good-bye 
to those on board, but really 
to work a little scheme which 
I had planned. I make no 
pretensions to being a social 
reformer, and usually I believe 
firmly in minding my own 
business, but I had taken a 
great liking to Greatorex, and 
hoped that our friendship would 
not be the usual short-lived 


one that is so often formed 
aboard ships. I thought that 
a glimpse of the sort of life 
which he used to lead, and a 
comparison between it and that 
which he was leading now, 
might tend to rekindle his lost 
ambition and urge him to 
pull himself together. The mail 
steamer was not sailing until 
4 p.m.—I would ask him to 
come on board of her and have 
lunch with me. 

He was in his cabin reading 
when I went on board, but he 
seemed to hesitate when I 
made my proposal. 

“That isn’t the line that 
you were an officer on, is it?” 
I asked him. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “I 
don’t suppose that any one 
there will know me. Right, 
thanks very much. I'll come. 
You go up and speak to the 
old gentleman while I change.” 

I found the captain and the 
mate lying comfortably in long 
chairs and surrounded by piles 
of English newspapers. They 
were perfectly happy, piecing 
together over by over a match 
that had been played at Lords 
a month before. The chief 
engineer was doing some job 
below, but a hail brought him 
up to the engine-room door to 
bid me adieu. 

** Good-luck tae ye, mister,” 
he said, squeezing my hand in 
his large and grimy paw ; “ this 
ought tae learn ye a lesson. 
Ye'll think twice afore ye tak 
a passage in a pilgrim ship 

in.’’ 
I could have told him, but 
refrained, that I had made a 
resolution some time ago to 
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the effect that I would never 
take such a passage again. 
Greatorex came up on the 
saloon deck just then, and 
when I saw him in a tussore 
silk suit, with the slightly 
faded school tie which he had 
doubtless put on as a compli- 
ment to me, and his solar topi 
with smart puggari round it, 
I could not help reflecting 
what an eminently presentable 
young fellow he looked. The 
old gentlemen came along to 
the gangway with us, bade me 
farewell, and wished me bon 
voyage with old-time courtesy. 
As the boat was pulling away 
with us, I saw them hurrying 
back to their newspapers, and 
knew that in ten minutes’ time 
I would be out of their minds 
for ever, whereas C. B. Fry, 
or whoever happened to be 
scoring centuries at the time, 


would remain in them for a 
long time. 

At lunch in the first-clags 
Saloon of the liner, Greatorex, 
quite at his ease, sat between 
me and a very pretty Aus- 
tralian girl, and seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy her company. 
Poor devil! she was probably 
the first lady that he had con- 
versed with for years. After- 
wards they strolled about the 
deck for a little while, as I 
had some business to attend 
to in my cabin. At last 
orders came for all those not 
sailing in the ship to go ashore. 
I walked along the deck with 
him, our hands met in a 
steady grip, and as I watched 
his tall figure running lightly 
down the gangway ladder and 
stepping into the waiting boat, 
I wondered where, if ever, 1 
should meet him again. 


IV. 


During the next few years 
whenever my various duties took 
me to the East, and I visited 
such places as the Eastern 
Exchange in Port Said, the 
G.O.H. in Colombo, and the 
Taj Mahal in Bombay, where 
men congregate, I made in- 
quiry for Greatorex, but in 
vain, and sometimes feared 
that he might have gone under 
altogether, as Europeans some- 
times do in the East. Then 
came the war, and for four 
years I was rather busy on the 
Continent. After that he grad- 
ually began to fade from my 
memory until I met him again 


last year—of all places in my 
own club in Town. 

I recognised him almost at 
once, for he had changed very 
little either in face or figure. 
I rose and went toward him 
with outstretched hand. He 
took it hesitatingly, looked 
straight into my face, and 
then said politely— 

“You will forgive me for 
not remembering your name. 
You see I carry so many 
passengers during the course 
of a year that—— 

Lord, you, after all these years. 
This is the sort of meeting 
that makes work for the bat- 
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man. Here, Harris,” to the 
smoking -room waiter, “two 
whiskies-and-sodas, please.” 

We sat down at a small 
table and fairly beamed at 
each other. It was a joy to 
me to see his general air of 
prosperity and well - being. 
“Now tell me all about your- 
self,” he insisted. 

I would rather that it had 
been the other way, but my 
modest story was soon com- 
pleted, and I then listened 
eagerly to his. He had gone 
back to the ship and done 
some solid thinking, and de- 
cided to give himself another 
chance in life. For a year he 
remained on in the Hormuz, 
saving money to come home 
and make a fresh start. When 
he arrived in England he found 
that he still had one or two 
influential friends. He had 
got into one of the large 
Atlantic lines as a junior officer, 
got his first command during 
the war, and was now in 
one of the company’s largest 
vessels. 

“And what about this?” 
I asked after a time, pointing 
to his half-empty glass. I 
felt that I knew him well 
enough to put the question 
without giving offence. 

Greatorex laughed merrily. 
“For two years after you 
left Aden I went strictly on 
the water waggon,” he said. 
“I did it in the first place to 
help me to save money to 
get home, and I kept it up in 
my new job because I was rather 
frightened to chance taking a 
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drink. Then when I saw the 
other fellows round me enjoy- 
ing themselves in moderation, 
I remembered the old chief’s 
ideas about teetotalers and 
drunkards, and started in very 
cautiously ; now I just drink 
normally the same as other 
people. I know my capacity, 
and work accordingly. I 
haven’t been tight since, al- 
though,” with a reminiscent 
twinkle in his eye, “I was 
precious near it after we heard 
that the Armistice had been 
signed. We were doing trans- 
port work at the time, and 
were lying in Alexandria. Like 
a lot of other men, I keep up 
my old practice of never drink- 
ing at sea, and brandy I never 
touch; the very smell of it 
sends my thoughts back to the 
*tween-decks of the Hormuz.” 

“TI suppose you have heard 
nothing of your old shipmates 
since you left her,” I said. 

“Yes, rather,” he replied. 
“TI see the two old gentlemen 
occasionally. They only lasted 
one voyage after I left them: 
the new second mate let them 
down badly, and they were 
pushed out. Luckily for them 
it didn’t matter very much, 
for the old skipper came into 
a whole lot of money just at 
the time. They came home, 
and have been living together 
in a house out Hampstead 
way ever since. They were 
looking a bit frail, though, 
when I saw them last; it was 
in the Tube one morning last 
summer. They were on their 
way to the Oval.” 
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THROUGH THE UNTINTED PANE. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


Il. THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


It would appear that there 
are some attributes of civilisa- 
tion from which one cannot 
entirely break away, even by 
getting as far off the beaten 
track as Kamchatka. The par- 
ticular one of these that was 
troubling me when I awoke on 
my first morning at the fisheries 
was a bad head. This I was 
inclined to put down to the 
bad quality of the Skipper’s 
cognac; but later considera- 
tion leads me to think that the 
consumption of half a bottle of 
neat brandy at a sitting—it 
was taken under duress, mark 
you, but a half-bottle never- 
theless—was rather ‘‘ asking for 
it.”” Doubtless also the effect 
of the brandy was aggravated 
by the fact that I had hardly 
slept the whole night. I had 
been given a bed in the old 
office quarters, which, as I 
think I have mentioned, were 
infested with a noxious species 
of insect common to Siberia ; 
and although I was fortunate 
enough only to encounter one 
of these—and a cockroach—the 
mere thought of them was suffi- 
cient to keep my skin tingling 
and my senses agog to an extent 
that drove off sleep. More- 
over, it was impressed upon 
me that those people who live 
in cold climates seem to develop 
a dislike for fresh air in their 


sleeping quarters. This cabin 
served as dormitory for four 
of the Russian staff, and there 
always seemed to be one or 
other of them sufficiently awake 
to curse volubly at any attempt 
to leave the door ajar; and, 
as none of the windows were 
made to open, the atmosphere 
was not exactly invigorating. 
Day breaks early in those 
parts—about 3 a.m. at that 
time of year,—so that any 
idea of getting up at the crack 


of dawn, unless for some 
definite purpose, is worth 
discouraging. I accordingly 


passed my time in cogitating 
on things in general, conjuring 
up and threatening death to 
imaginary insects, and inter- 
Inittently coaxing sleep, uniil 
the office timepiece indicated 
the approach of six o’clock, 
I then got up, performed such 
ablutions as the equipment of 
the place provided for—which, 
according to Russian fashion, 
meant rinsing one’s extremities 
under the trickle from a little 
tap,—dressed, and went out. 
Possibly, by the way, some 
of you may be unacquainted 
with Russian methods in the 
matter of matutinal ablutions. 
Of course, I am not referring 
to what may apply in thei 
up-to-date hotels—if any still 
exist,—nor am I thinking of & 
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path, for that is a serious 
affair, only to be contemplated 
on rare and special occasions, 
and then only at night; but 
I am alluding to the daily 
procedure as customarily fol- 
lowed in the ordinary bourgeois 
establishment. In the first 
place, the equipment consists 
not of a washstand as we 
know it, but of a kind of tall 
cabinet such as you find on 
ships, with a cistern concealed 
behind a mirror in the top 
part, and a basin below, to 
which the water is admitted 
by a small tap. In humbler 
establishments this is even 
modified into a kind of wall- 
hanging affair in gaily-coloured 
enamel, consisting of a cistern 
with a tap at the bottom— 
made very small for economy 


in water—and a semicircular 


receptacle below it. This is 
usually found in the bathroom, 
if there is any (in our fishery 
quarters there was none), other- 
wise it is tucked away in some 
discreet corner. Now, the first 
thing to learn is that you do 
not fill the basin with water 
and have a good swill in it; 
for it appears to be universally 
postulated that all these basins 
are dirty beyond redemption. 
What you do, therefore, is to 
cup your hands under the tap 
and dab the water over your 
face and neck in a manner 
which always seemed to me to 
be only slightly in advance of 
that practised by cats, and 
very little more satisfactory. 
I can still recall the concern 
of my Russian cabin mate on 
the Kolimsk on the way up 





when, on the first morning, he 
saw me fill the basin of the 
cabin washstand and prepare 
to thrust my face into it. 
He shouted to me from his 
bunk to desist, and, getting 
up, fended me kindly but firmly 
from the basin while he hailed 
his Chinese “‘ boy ” and made 
him dig out from his baggage 
an enamelled basin of his own, 
which he insisted on my using; 
following which, he returned 
to his bunk with his mind 
apparently at ease. It was 
borne upon me then for the 
first time that, in Russia, wash- 
ing is not so much an obvious 
and necessary method of getting 
clean, a8 a somewhat dangerous 
propensity by the indiscrimi- 
nate practice of which one is 
liable to get dirty. 

The washing outfit that I 
found in the quarters at the 
fishery was of the enamelled 
wall-hanging variety; and, as 
it had evidently not been filled 
since the previous day, the 
little stream of water gave out 
before I had achieved much 
more than to pour some icy 
trickles down the back of my 
neck. What, then, with a bad 
night, and a bad head, and the 
absence of an adequate wash, 
it can be imagined that I did 
not step out-of-doors brisk, 
fresh, and clear of eye, ready 
to look the early morning 
squarely in the face with that 
aggressive self-confidence and 
exhilaration that usually make 
the early riser so obnoxious. 
No, I’m afraid that the best 
that could be said of my 


appearance that morning was 
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that I “emerged,” feeling 
rather decrepit and not at all 
satisfied with life; and my 
spirits were not at all height- 
ened when I found that I had 
stepped into fog. 

Yes, good old Okhotsk fog : 
quite a natural thing to expect 
during any part of the summer, 
and yet I somehow felt that, 
on this particular morning, 
there was something uncalled 
for about it. I hesitated for a 
moment, and then reflected 
that these fogs were always 
off the sea, so that I might 
possibly find it clearer a little 
farther inland. I accordingly 
started off towards the village, 
which lay about half a mile 
from the fishery along the 
north bank of the river, just a 
little beyond the end of the 
lagoon. 

About half-way to the village 
@ little stream crossed the line 
of the path and flowed into 
the lagoon; and it was char- 
acteristic of the country and 
the people that, although some- 
one from the village must have 
traversed that path every day 
during the summer, they had 
never bothered to put any 
kind of bridge across it—not 
even a log or a plank. In 
places it was narrow enough 
to jump over, and those who 
didn’t care to jump could 
walk through it. Everybody 
in those parts wore high boots, 
which could be made water- 
tight with bear’s fat, so why 
make bridges? As I gazed 
for a moment into that limpid 
stream, the thought came over 
me of that inadequate little 
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enamelled cistern under which 
T had, only a few minutes 
been essaying to wash myself, 
and in a couple of moments 
I had my coat and jersey off 
and was dousing my face grate. 
fully in that cold crystal water, 
I appeared to cause some alarm 
to its rightful owners, for there 
was a scurry of young smolts 
as I bent down over it; but 
that icily refreshing wash was 
the best thing that ungracious 
morning had so far vouchsafed 
to me. 

Feeling in somewhat better 
mood, I stood and surveyed 
the scene ahead. Certainly 
the fog looked a little whiter 
and. brighter in that direction, 
as if there might be some sun 
somewhere beyond it; but 
that was all the encourage 
ment I could find. However, 
the only way to test it was to 
go ahead; so I crossed the 
stream, regained the path, and 
followed it for some distance 
where it ran close by the river 
bank. But the fog, instead 
of clearing, grew more dense 
—I could feel it driving in 
after me, thick and pressing, 
from the sea,—and after I had 
groped my way through this 
for some distance, a horrible 
stench suddenly smote my no’ 
trils. We have all heard the 
phrase about “ crying stinking 
fish,” but have you ever smelt 
them? I don’t imagine, a8 4 
matter of fact, that many of 
you have ever smelt anything 
like this. It didn’t simply 
suggest bad fish: it shouted 
age-old fish, completely and 
devastatingly putrid. It did 
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not simply offend the nostrils : 
it assailed them in mass forma- 
tio and overwhelmed them. 
Oh, my head ! 

But this was not all. As I 
stood for a moment baffled and 
mystified by this latest prank 
of a malevolent morning, there 
suddenly broke out all about 
me a frenzied barking, accom- 
panied by a weird unearthly 
wailing—truly the most extra- 
ordinary noise I have ever 
heard. It was close by me, 
it was afar off, it was around 
me, it was everywhere. The 
barking struck fiercely through 
the reeking air, while the wail- 
ing floated on it and filled it, 
as if all the lost souls of the 
world had come up here and 
were bemoaning their sins. 
Pandemonium by the Styx! 
And then I saw them, faintly 
through the fog. No, not lost 
souls—dogs. Unless they were 
wolves? But no, not near a 
village; besides, they seemed 
to be chained (thank Heaven !) 
Just dim shapes of dogs with 
fierce wolf-like heads, some 
with their large ears sharply 
pricked up, barking savagely 
at me, while others, with their 
long snouts thrust heaven wards, 
just sat and howled dismally. 
Dogs everywhere ! 

What a morning! What a 
morming for a fellow with a 
bad head! I decided I would 
retire from this scene. Doubt- 
less it was all in order ; doubt- 
less these dogs were just some- 
thing real and natural and 
harmless and not the creatures 
of some waking nightmare ; 
doubtless, in fact, these were 

VOL. COXXIII.—NO. MCCCLI. 


just the village sleigh-dogs, and 
I could walk right through 
them—and the smell — un- 
harmed if I only had the 
courage and the wish to con- 
tinue my walk. But no—no— 
not this morning. I required 
peace and quietness and pure 
air, and I would return and 
seek them by the sea. 

I turned. Then suddenly 
there was a rush of strong 
pattering feet behind me, and, 
swinging round, I saw five or 
six of these wolf-like shapes 
charging at me through the 
fog. I wonder what you would 
have done? I suppose I ask 
that because I personally felt 
a very strong desire to turn 
and run—run like the devil,— 
and I would like to feel that 
I am in company. But what 
is the use of running from 
animals like these? It would 
be impossible to get away 
from them, and would only 
encourage their attack. So, 
raising an empty hand in puny 
menace, with commanding ges- 
ture but with quaking knee, I 
stepped to meet them, shouting, 
‘Down, you beasts! Down!” 
And what happened? They 
stopped, cringed, fawned about 
me, licking at my boots and 
hands, leapt up at my shoulders 
in a return of exuberance, and 
were all frightened friendliness ! 
Well, well! How these things 
are done! I re-imbibed vol- 
umes of courage in a couple of 
seconds. I was not a bit 
frightened. No! I represented 
man’s dominance over the brute 
beasts and all that sort of 
thing. 
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But, all the same, the sea 
beach for me! The fresh sea 
breeze—even if foggy; the 
lapping of the waves on the 
sand ; a murmuring quietude ; 
and, above all, no smells, and 
nothing to jar the nerves— 
or the head. I went. Quietly 
and with dignity, of course ; 
and my canine friends accom- 
panied me as far as the stream, 
whence they turned and wan- 
dered back towards the village. 
I found out later in the day 
that what had happened to me 
was simply that I had entered 
the arena in which all the 
village sleigh-dogs were kept. 
There were fully a hundred 
and fifty of these, of which a 
few were allowed to roam 
free, while all the rest were 
kept chained to stakes. When- 
ever they were disturbed by a 
stranger, or felt hungry, or 
just bored, they set up this 
unearthly din, which thus hap- 
pened at fairly frequent inter- 
vals every day. And, if it 
was a stranger, a number of 
the untethered ones would al- 
ways charge playfully down 
upon him, as they did with 
me; and I was much gratified 
in later days to find that most 
of such strangers put up a 
much poorer bluff of not being 
scared than I did. 

And the stench of rotten 
fish? That was simply the 
dogs’ food. In the summer, 
when the salmon were “run- 
ning,” each villager would pre- 
pare a pit, say about four feet 
deep and four or five feet 
square, near to where his own 
dogs were staked, and line it 
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with grass or mats. Then 
they would take salmon—usp- 
ally ‘“‘ humpback,” or what- 
ever else happened to be most 
plentiful—and, after slitting it 
open to remove the roes, they 
would throw it, without further 
preparation or any form of 
cleaning, into these pits to- 
gether with a little salt, and 
then cover up the pits again 
with earth. A long stake would 
then be planted in the surface 
of the pit, projecting about 
six feet above the ground, s0 
that they could trace it in the 
winter snows. It can be im- 
agined that when these pits 
came to be opened up again, 
months later, the fish was 
pretty “ripe,” but when I 
wandered in amongst them 
that morning it was nearly a 
year old—and smelt every min- 
ute of its age. Figure at least 
a dozen such open pits, all 
emitting a stench of a few 
hundred fish-power, and you 
can gain some vague idea of 
what I experienced. 

The fresh sea fog, as I 
headed towards the beach, was 
balm to my nostrils. The pale 
grey glassy sea, that spread 
dimly before me as I rounded 
the sand-hills, was the embodi- 
ment of that peace and quietude 
that I was seeking. I was 
grateful. I wandered a little 
way along the beach looking 
for some quiet and comfort 
able spot, out of earshot from 
the awakening stir of thé 
fishery, detached from thé 


abodes of men, where I could 
recline and bathe my sense 
A long 


in this restful scene. 
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black shape loomed up—an on its name, business, and 
old upturned fishing scow lying destination—and, incidentally, 
along the top of the beach, as to whether it carries any 
just below the sand-hills. Ex- mails for you. See an animal, 
cellent! I sat down in the and you wonder whether it is 
sand in front of it, leant my anything worth shooting. In 
back against its sloping side, short, a sociable curiosity about 
half-closed my eyes, and steeped almost every animate or moving 
myself in peace and solitude. thing you see becomes one of 
It was high tide. A little your natural characteristics. 
way down the beach in front And if in you, why not in a 
of me the tranquil waves lapped seal? It is probably wonder- 
lazily at the sand. All around ing if you would be good to 
me everything faded into fog. eat—seeing that the salmon 
The pale sea reflected the colour have not yet arrived,—and why, 
of the fog so truly that, a anyway, you should be sitting 
little distance out, they seemed out here on a lonely beach on 
to merge together into an in- the shores of the bleak Okhotsk 
tangible curtain of pearly white- in the early hours of a foggy 
ness. A few yards from the morning, passing your hand 
beach a seagull floated, with from time to time absent- 
the calm dignity of its tribe. mindedly across your brow, as 
I know of no living thing that if your head were not at ease. 
can do absolutely nothing with Well, yes: I’m speaking of 
such an air of quiet purpose myself. It was true my head 
a8 a seagull. The tide, ebbing was not yet at ease. And 
away towards the Kurils, car- what is more—and this is an 
ried it slowly southwards along admission that, were I not 
the beach, and I watched it committed to telling a plain 
fading and fading into the unvarnished tale, I would cer- 
mist, until suddenly the round tainly hide—here on a lonely 
head of a seal bobbed up near Kamchatka beach, a thousand 
it, and it spread its wings and miles from civilisation, hotels, 
vanished. Then the bullet head and 4 la carte breakfast menus, 
submerged, to reappear oppo- why should my mind insist on 
site to where I sat and have continually thinking of fried 
a good gaze at me. I have sausages? For, though I have 
been told that seals are curious; only now cared to make the 
but in those lonely places every admission, that is what it had 
intelligent creature is curious been persistently doing for the 
—éven the human ones. See last several minutes ; and while 
aman a mile off and you will I have been trying to divert 
instinctively head towards him you—and myself—with seals 
to find out what he is, whence and seagulls, I have been si- 
he comes, and where he is lently struggling against a rising 
going. See a steamer, and you feeling of righteous wrath at 
find yourself speculating keenly this indignity. Fried sausages ! 
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I found my hand digging under 
the side of the boat for pebbles, 
which I threw into the placid 
sea, for no reason but to vent 
my feelings. They fell with a 
clear plop! into the water, 
-and spread frowning ripples ; 
whereupon the seal—with, I 
could swear, a look of disgust 
on its face—turned away and 
disappeared. 

I felt in my pocket for a 
cigarette, pulled it out, then 
found a loose match, which I 
scraped on the side of the 
boat. It refused to light. I 
groped for another. No better 
success. Probably the boat 
was damp with fog, and I 
didn’t appear to have a match- 
box with me. I would just 
try one more before I gave it 
up. Suddenly—hullo!—voices! 
American voices. Williams, in 
fact, saying, ‘‘ It’s that blamed 
dawg again. Where’s my auto- 
matic? I’ve a darned good 
mind to shoot it.’’ Personally 
I didn’t care if he did shoot 
the ‘“‘ blamed dawg,” as I had 
had enough of dogs that morn- 
ing, and certainly did not 
want to be disturbed by any 
more of them. Let him “go 
to it.” I pulled out my final 
match. Then I heard Blake. 
“Hold on a bit!” he said. 
“It probably belongs to one 
of the villagers, and if we 
shoot it we’ll have them after 
us.” Some sense in that, I 
supposed. Then Williams’s 
voice said, ‘‘ Well, if I just 
put one or two through the 
side of the boat next time he 
scratches, that'll give him a 
good scare, anyway.” I heard 
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@ double click, as of the spring 
breech of an automatic pistol 
being slid to charge it. Some- 
thing dissuaded me from strik- 
ing that final match. I let it 
fall from my fingers to the 
sand. Then Blake spoke again, 
“See here! This’ll fix him 
better than your gun.” [ 
heard a clank of metal, a 
swish of water, and suddenly 
a sheet of coffee-coloured liquid, 
amid which were various solid 
objects, shot over the back of 
the boat through the air above 
me, and fell in a dirty cataract 
on my feet. An empty sardine 
tin smote me on the ankle, and 
a larger tin hooked itself on 
the toe of my left boot, where 
it remained suspended. 

What an extraordinary thing 
to happen! Why on earth 
should Blake throw sheets of 
dirty water and rubbish at 
me? Surely—surely he -did 
not take me for the “ blamed 
dawg’’? I looked at the 
tin hanging on my foot. It 
had a gaudy label, which told 
me that it had contained 
“‘Somebody’s Breakfast Saus- 
ages.” 

Fried sausages ! 

So here, out of the void, a 
it were—or, more probably, 
out of a bucket,—was the solu 
tion. Blake and Williams wer 
breakfasting on the other side 
of that boat on fried sausages! 
Considered in this light I was 
rather disposed to withdraw 
my resentment concerning 
sausages. After all, evel— 
in fact, particularly—in a lonely 
spot on the shores of the bleak 
Okhotsk, fried sausages wete 4 
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very sound and succulent thing 
to breakfast on, especially if 
you had been up for what 
seemed like hours, and had 
been undergoing all sorts of 
disturbing experiences. The 
matter appeared to me at 
least worthy of careful in- 
vestigation. But it must be 
done with circumspection, al- 
ways bearing in mind that 
there was on the other side of 
that boat a gentleman with 
bloodthirsty instincts and a 
loaded automatic. First, I re- 
moved the tin from my foot, 
and placed it, very gently and 
noiselessly, on the sand. Then, 
very carefully, I arose and 
walked a little way down the 
beach, thanking Heaven for 
the soft sand which muffled 
my footsteps. Then I made 
a slight detour, and approached 
the boat from the top of the 
beach, along the foot of the 
sand-hills, stepping boldly and 
whistling a jaunty tune. Sound 
tactics, I think? And this is 
what I saw :— 

As the scow lay, bottom up, 
she was tilted slightly so that 
the seaward gunnel was em- 
bodied in the sand, while the 
landward one was raised 
slightly, leaving a gap all along, 
which at the middle amounted 
to something over a foot. This 
gap had been stopped by lean- 
ing sections of the scow’s 
bottom-boards against her side, 
except near the middle, where 
a1 opening had been left and 
a kind of burrow led to the 
inside of the boat. Along the 
flat bottom of the scow, which 
I concluded to be leaky, a 


few sheets of corrugated iron 
had been laid, and weighted 
down with large stones, doubt- 
less to keep out the rain. 
Near the opening was an empty 
iron bucket, which I felt I 
recognised as one I had recently 
had indirect relations with but 
not actually met. Set on the 
sand in the middle of the 
burrow was a primus stove, on 
which, in a shallow pan, a 
few sausages sizzled pleasantly. 
Close by it on the sand were 
a black felt hat, a shaving 
mirror, and a leather toilet- 
case; and projecting from the 
entrance was a foot encased 
in an American shooting-boot. 
A human dwelling! Civilisa- 
tion! I glanced up at the side 
of the boat towards the bow, 
where a bold inscription in 
white paint caught my eye, 
and read, “‘ Hotel de Tongas.”’ 
Hotels! I looked back at the 
opening as a hand emerged, 
armed with a fork, and pro- 
ceeded to harpoon a sausage 
from the pan and convey it 
to an enamelled plate which 
another hand held ready. Then 
a voice, muffled with food, 
said, ‘‘ Are you goin’ to have 
a@ Sausage now, Ben? Or are 
you goin’ to carry on an’ hog 
the sardines?” And the a la 
carte breakfast menu! All these 
things that I had just been 
flattering myself I had left a 
thousand miles behind had 
hounded me down to the shores 
of Kamchatka—somewhat in 
burlesque, it is true, but most 
attempts at civilisation in these 
parts have a touch of the 
burlesque,—and while I was 
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“steeping myself in solitude ” 
I was actually leaning my 
back against them ! 

I had by now, of course, 
remembered that Blake had 
mentioned to me the previous 
day how he and Williams had 
been living under an upturned 
boat ever since they landed ; 
but with so many other things 
to hear it had, for a time, gone 
completely out of my head. 
I must say that, when I saw 
it, I admired these men for 
their rough-and-ready adapt- 
ability. At the same time, 
however, I could not help 
wondering whether, before de- 
ciding to be content with this, 
they had experienced a few 
nights in the bug-infested office 
quarters. Not unlikely. Per- 
sonally I would almost have 
preferred to sleep in a pickle- 
barrel—if I could have found 
one large enough—rather than 
permanently inhabit that pest- 
ridden place. 

Curiosity as to the interior 
of this quaint abode, coupled 
with a feeling of sociability en- 
gendered, perhaps, by the 
aroma rising from the primus 
stove, prompted me to an- 
nounce myself without further 
delay, so I addressed the foot 
in the entrance with a loud 
““Good-morning!” The foot 
withdrew, and, after apparently 
a little effort of contortion, 
Blake’s head was thrust out 
and said, “‘ Hullo, Mr Gordon ! 
Good-morning. Come in and 
have some breakfast.” 

“I just dropped along to 
shoot a pasteboard on the 
ward-room,” I said, ‘‘ but since 


you mention breakfast, I con- 
fess it sounds a very attractive 
idea.”’ 

“Come right along in,” said 
Blake. ‘“‘ You’ve got to get on 
all fours, though. Head first’s 
easiest.”’ 

So, going on my hands and 
knees, I descended the short 
sandy burrow into this strange 
habitation, with mixed thoughts 
of Ali Baba, Diogenes, and 
rabbits. The interior was lit 
by a hurricane lamp, and there 
I found Blake and Williams 
seated on the sand amidst an 
array of enamel plates and 
mugs which one had to step 
carefully to avoid. The en- 
trance had been made rather 
towards the prow of the boat, 
where the greater height of the 
sides gave more head-space, 
and this constituted evidently 
the living-room, where they 
now sat. Down in the after 
end I could make out two camp 
beds, side by side, their feet 
well embedded in the sand to 
keep them as low as possible; 
and even then I should im- 
agine that one needed to be 
careful about sitting up if one 
did not want a bump on the 
head. Against the wall of the 
living-room portion were two 
small packing-cases, which, to 
judge from the array of toilet 
articles, note-books, and writing 
materials deposited on them, 
served the two inmates # 
their respective dressing and 
writing tables. On one of 
these there was also a framed 
photograph of a girl, and @ 
the other stood the hurricané 
lamp, by the side of whieh I 
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noticed a large Colt “‘ auto- 
matic.” 

Suppressing an involuntary 
shudder, I asked innocently 
what they had intended to 
shoot, whereupon Williams ex- 
plained that there was a 
“blamed dawg” that was 
continually annoying them by 
coming nosing around their 
“hotel” for scraps, and that 
it had been scratching around 
just on the other side of the 
boat this morning, so he had 
wanted to “push a few” 
through the planking at it, 
just for the good of its health. 
(The bloodthirsty villain! My 
back fairly tingled at the 
thought.) Blake, however, had 
thought this might lead to 
trouble if they killed it, and 
80 had emptied the contents 
of the slush-pail over it instead. 
The “slush-pail,’’ I was told 
on inquiry, was a bucket of 
water which they placed by 
the door when breakfasting, 
and into which they threw 
empty cans, coffee-grounds, and 
other refuse, and subsequently, 
when these had been disposed 
of, washed the plates and cut- 
lery in. Very nice and tidy ; 
but I was glad that the dog 
episode had not happened a 
little later, as I would then 
doubtless have received all the 
Sardines’ tails and sausage 
skins. Life has its compensa- 
tions! And, certainly, my most 
grateful compensation for all 
the strange things that seemed 
to have been happening to me 
was the very excellent break- 
fast those two good fellows 
gave me. Sardines, sausages, 


bread and butter, coffee: what 
better could a man want who 
carried the stimulus of a bad 
night, a disturbed morning, 
and an appetite braced by the 
full air of the Okhotsk ? 

Of course, last night’s un- 
successful bout with the Skip- 
per, in trying to secure posses- 
sion of the hut, came up as a 
topic of conversation. Blake 
swore he would not give the 
Skipper best without making 
another attempt; and, em- 
boldened possibly by the cheer- 
ing effects of a hearty break- 
fast, I pledged myself to assist 
him 


The meal over, the “ slush- 
pail” was refilled, and the 
breakfast things scrubbed out 
in it with tufts of grass from 
the sand-hills, and dried on an 
old flour-sack. Then every- 
thing was swiftly put tidy, 
a frame of boards pulled 
over the entrance, and we set 
out for the cannery. As we 
crossed the sand-hills we stepped 
into clear sunlight. More com- 
pensations! The fog was 
rapidly receding seawards, and 
before us, bathed in sunshine, 
lay the green valley, the little 
red-roofed log cabins of the 
village, the sparkling waters 
of the river, the foothills merg- 
ing from green to brown with 
streaks of white, and above it 
all a clear blue sky. A very 
pleasant scene! And, what 
was more, my headache seemed 
to have cleared away with the 
fog—or the breakfast,—and I 
was in a mood to chime in with 
this general brightening of the 
outlook. By all means let us 
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have another shot at getting 
hold of that hut! I, person- 
ally, felt full of enterprise. 
Arrived at the landward end 
of the narrow channel, through 
which the river rushed from 
the lagoon to the sea, we found 
a large party of the men 
waiting for the kungasi1 to 
return and ferry them across 
to their work. We joined these 
and crossed with them. Hear- 
ing some one call a dobri utra ! 2 
that seemed to be intended 
for me, I turned, and saw 
the pock-marked and graceless 
but nevertheless cheery face 
of Murashka, who immediately 
touched his hat to me and 
repeated his greeting. Mur- 
ashka the wag, the practical 
joker, the gay soul whose least 
word would set the men laugh- 
ing! And, incidentally—Mur- 
ashka, the ex-convict from Sag- 
halien, with five brutal murders 
to his record! And I gave 
him back his ‘‘ Good-morning ” 
as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world, and, in 
fact, felt a sense of pleasure 
at meeting this jocund char- 
acter again. What a strange 
land where such things can 
happen! Evidently flattered 
at being recognised, Murashka 
proceeded to explain to the 
men around him that he and 
I were “old acquaintances.” 
Have you ever been hailed as 
an old acquaintance by a whole- 
sale murderer? I confess that 
I found it a quaintly mixed 
sensation. If you thought for 
@ moment of his brutish record 


(May 


you were bound to feel the 
utmost abhorrence ; but if you 
only took cognisance of the 
man as you found him, it 
was difficult to avoid some 
sympathetic reaction to his 
infectious good-humour and 
his playful waggishness. Per. 
sonally, I followed the latter 
method, and will confess that 
I liked Murashka, and this 
feeling increased as I got to 
see more of him. Up to the 
present, as a matter of fact, 
the extent of our “ acquaint- 
ance,” on which he seemed to 
be enlarging liberally to the 
men, was that the previous 
summer, on one of my visits 
to Captain Morozoff from my 
station at the Japanese cannery 
five miles up the coast, the 
Skipper had very kindly sent 
me back in his motor-boat, 
with Murashka in charge of 
it. I had yarned with him, 
and found him an amusing 
and interesting character. It 
was not till my next visit that 
the Skipper told me, chuckling, 
that I had been in the care of a 
quintuple murderer. He hadn't 
told me at the time, he said, 
because he was afraid I would 
refuse to go with him, and he 
had no one else he could spare 
at the moment; but, although 
the idea certainly sounds some 
what alarming, I doubt if it 
would have worried me, # 
one gets attuned to expect 
these things on the coasts of 
Siberia. In fact, later during 
the present season, I discovered 
that a Russian mechanic, who 
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daily took his meals with us, 
had served many years in 
Saghalien for forging cheques 
and murdering the official who 
came to arrest him. A middle- 
aged, pleasant, and mild-man- 
nered fellow he was: quite an 
agreeable table companion. 

As we walked from the 
kungast towards the cannery, 
Murashka came up to me and 
asked me to inform Blake, who 
did not speak Russian, that 
Captain Morozoff had detailed 
him to Blake’s squad that 
morning in place of Mamoutin, 
whom he wanted for other work. 
Now, Mamoutin was the man 
who last night had helped Blake 
in his endeavour to get away 
with the Skipper’s portion of 
the hut material, so his removal 
appeared significant. On the 
other hand, his replacement 
by “my old acquaintance ” 
seemed to me a heaven-sent 
opportunity for that one more 
attempt at securing it to which 
we had just pledged ourselves ; 
and when I mentioned my idea 
to Blake he fully concurred. 
Accordingly I broached the 
subject to Murashka, so that 
he would know what Blake 
wanted when the opportunity 
came. I took him and pointed 
out the stack of crates and 
cases on the other side, and 
told him that, some time during 
the day, Mr Blake would prob- 
ably want him to bring that 
across, and that he was then 
to bring it and stack it with 
our own pile on this side, which 
I also pointed out to him. I 
explained that it was material 
for a hut in which Mr Blake 


and Mr Williams, and probably 
myself, were to live, and that 
we wanted to get it erected 
quickly on this side of the 
river, close to the cannery, 
but that he was to do nothing 
until he got the word from Mr 
Blake. I did not inform him 
that, apparently out of pure 
obstinacy, Captain Morozoff was 
equally anxious, and, in fact, 
determined, to have it erected 
on the other side of the river, 
as that seemed unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, Murashka entered 
into it thoroughly ; in fact he 
seemed to think it a great 
joke, and his pock-marked face 
creased up in smiles. It was 
not a pretty face. However, 
our wishes were understood, 
which was all that mattered 
to us. 

A little later I met the Skip- 
per, who asked me how I felt. 
I told him “Fine, thanks,” 
and was glad to be able to say 
it with a clear conscience. Two 
hours earlier my reply would 
have been the same, but not 
my conscience. Then he told 
me that Murmansky, the offi- 
cial of the fisheries administra- 
tion who had come up on the 
Kolimsk with me, had just 
left, and that he refused to 
allow me to live on the con- 
cession. In those days the 
river fishing concessions were 
reserved to Russians (the 
coastal ones being open to 
Japanese), and only three non- 
Russians were allowed on the 
staff of the’ concessionaire. 
Having already a Japanese 
carpenter and two Ohinese, 
the Skipper had had to get 
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special sanction for Blake and 
Williams, which had been 
granted, but Murmansky had 
refused to extend this to me. 
This meant that I had to be 
accommodated elsewhere; 80, 
by the good offices of the Red 
Cross nurse, he had found me a 
room in the village with some 
respectable people—as far as 
respectability went in that place 
—and, if I cared to, we would 
go along and see it now. 

So we started off. On the 
way we passed Blake, to whom 
the Skipper mentioned that 
we were going to the village 
and would not be back till 
lunch-time, thereby saving me 
the need of conveying the same 
information. Blake’s eyelid 
drooped in my direction as we 
passed on, and I knew he would 
not lose any time in starting 
Murashka and a squad of men 
after the Skipper’s stack of 
hutting. Meanwhile the Skip- 
per and I took the same path 
towards the village that I had 
traversed a few hours earlier. 
We passed the dogs, who gave 
us the same noisy greeting, 
and we passed the salmon 
pits, which were still emitting 
the same stench. The Skipper 
told me that this buried fish 
was called kisla, and was only 
given to the dogs while they 
were not being used. On sleigh- 
ing trips they were given the 
‘game fish that the people ate 
themselves — namely, yukala, 
which is whole salmon split 
up the middle4to the tail, 
properly cleaned, and air-dried. 
Each dog received one whole 
fish per day. 
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I also heard from the Skipper 
the story of the origin of this 
village, which is the only one 
on the west coast of Kan- 
chatka occupied solely by Bus 
sians, all the others being in- 
habited by Kamchadals. 

For some years prior to the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Jap- 
anese had been taking a keen 
interest in the west coast of 
Kamchatka, having discovered 
that its waters teemed with 
salmon, and also that the vil- 
lagers, despite official prohibi- 
tions, were not averse to trading 
their sables and other furs in 
exchange for supplies of various 
kinds, and particularly of aleo- 
hol. In those days their deal- 
ings with Kamchatka wer 
mostly of an illicit nature 
All fishing rights were strictly 
reserved for Russians; but 
the Japanese were able to 
obtain salmon by financing 
Russians to fish for them, or 
simply by poaching; while 
some of the still less scrupulous 
would come up in_ ther 
schooners early in the spring, 
and start their season by steal- 
ing any stocks of pickled salmon 
they could find that had been 
left behind by the Bussian 
fishers the previous year—# 
they were sometimes forced to 
do owing to the autumn gales 
preventing the loading of thet 
ships. 

At the close of the Busse 
Japanese War, one d 
strongly pressed by the Japall 
ese in negotiating the Trealy 
of Portsmouth was that the 
Japanese should be granted 
fishing rights along the Siberia 
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coasts. This demand was ac- 
ceded to in respect to strictly 
coastal fishing, the rivers, how- 
ever, still being reserved to 
Russians; and the present de- 
velopment of the Kamchatka 
salmon fisheries dates from that 
time, and is due very largely, 
though not entirely, to Japanese 
enterprise and industry. 

While the treaty was still 
under negotiation, a certain 
Russian, who professed to hold 
the fishing rights on the Ozer- 
naya River, entered into an 
agreement with a Japanese, 
whereby, during a period of 
five years, the Japanese was to 
finance his fishing operations 
on the river, receiving the 
fish in return at an agreed 
rate. The Russian collected a 
party of relatives and friends 
—eighteen families in all—and 
these, together with the fishing 
gear, provisions, and materials 
for two sheds, were trans- 
ported up there on a steamer 
chartered and equipped by the 
Japanese. The two sheds were 
first erected, and the eighteen 
Russian families installed in 
them, and then the landing of 
stores was begun. Just at this 
juncture Captain Morozoff ar- 
tived on the Vladimir, holding, 
in the name of his principals, 
Borisovsky & Oo., the imperial 
grant of the exclusive fishing 
rights on the river. 

This naturally caused a good 
deal of consternation among 
the prior arrivals, as Borisov- 
sky & Co.’s title was incon- 
testable. In the midst of the 
excitement the Japanese dis- 
covered that he had, by mis- 


take, put ashore the supplies 
intended for another fishery 
farther up the coast; so he 
promptly proceeded to recover 
them, announcing that he would 
land the correct supplies the 
following day. That evening 
he invited the Russian con- 
tractor off to the ship to dis- 
cuss the situation; and no 
sooner had he got him safely 
aboard than he weighed anchor 
and steamed off for Japan, 
where he handed the Russian 
over to the police on a charge 
of fraud. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate 
families he had left behind 
in Kamchatka were in pretty 
bad case, being entirely with- 
out supplies. The country itself 
produces practically nothing in 
the way of food, except fish, 
bear, and reindeer, and, in 
some parts, mountain goats ; 
but the salmon were not yet 
“running,” reindeer and goats 
were not to be found in that 
vicinity, and in any case they 
had no guns, so that they 
could not even get at the bear, 
of which there were plenty. 
The nearest Kamchadal village 
was Yavina, seven miles to the 
north ; but the Kamchadals— 
wisely perhaps—refused to take 
them in, as the Russians were 
more numerous than they, and, 
being also of more forceful 
character, would soon have 
gained control of their fishing 
and their hunting, and, in 
fact, of their whole community. 
They gave them, however, some 
yukala and what other supplies 
they could spare, and the Skip- 
per was able to contribute a 
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few other items, including flour. 
He also promised to lend them 
@ seine net when the salmon 
arrived, and to buy from them 
at an agreed price all the 
salmon they could catch after 
providing for their own re- 
quirements. In this way they 
could see the summer through ; 
but as the Skipper did not 
anticipate having enough sup- 
plies left at the end of the 
season to keep them through 
the winter, and as the question 
of housing was also some- 
what pressing, they despatched 
a member of their party on 
foot to Petropavlovsk to lay 
their case before the provin- 
cial Government. The Govern- 
ment, apparently, found a way 
of getting some supplies round 
to them; but their housing 
problem was not solved until 
two years later, when, accord- 
ing to the Skipper’s tale, some 
official or other found a golden 
opportunity of selling to them, 
at a large profit, some houses 
of the log-cabin type that had 
been supplied for Government 
use by a contractor, and con- 
demned on account of inferior 
material. They also, later, 
managed to buy some houses 
from Japanese, which were 
cheaper, but of a less solid 
type. But for two bitter win- 
ters those eighteen families 
lived in the two sheds by the 
beach. It was a marvel how 
they survived it, except that, 
as the Skipper expressed it, 
“dey was all pretty tough,” 
being nearly all exiles from 
South Russia, where they had 
been implicated in political 


disturbances. In the Skipper’s 
words, they were “a dam bad 
crowd ’’—thieves, and worse if 
occasion required. They had 
had one honest man among 
them, but they had shot him 
the winter before last, because 
he opposed them when they 
started looting the Japanese 
fishing stations. They gave it 
out as a hunting accident, but 
no one believed the story. 
Such was the pleasant com- 
munity in which I was to pass 
my summer. The village con- 
sisted of twelve houses set 
out in two rows about a hu 
dred yards apart, with about 
fifty yards between the houses 
in .each row. On either side 
of this double line of dwellings 
were their balagani, their fire 
wood racks, and an occasional 
cow-byre or pig-sty. <A balagan 
is a high frame on which they 
prepare their yukala by hanging 
the salmon to dry in the ait. 
In villages it is usually built 
with a thatched loft above it 
for storage purposes, which 
gives it the appearance of 4 
shed without walls. The fire 
wood is piled on frames raised 
four or five feet above the 
ground, so that it does no 
get buried in the snow; and 
for the same reason their sleigh’ 
are always kept on frames, of 
in some other raised position, 
such as the roof of the pig-sy 
or cow-byre. Even the dogs 
are chained to a rail supported 
a few feet above the ground 0 
stakes, so that as the depti 
of the snow increases they a 
able to keep on the surface 
Fortunately the dogs and thel? 
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fish-pits were placed some dis- 
tance away from the village, 
so that the smell could not 
reach it. The village itself was 
thus quite pleasant; in fact, 
with its clean red-roofed cabins 
set out neatly in the base of 
this green valley, in which 
various kinds of wild-flowers 
were now beginning to blossom, 
it made a very attractive pic- 
ture. There were, however, no 
gardens, nor any attempt at 
cultivation, and I believe this 
to be the case with all Kam- 
chatkan villages. 

There were very few people 
about as we approached, but, 
nevertheless, we were evidently 
noticed by the occupants of 
one or two of the nearest 
cabins, who, moreover, must 
have detected me for a 
stranger; for men appeared, 
and immediately proceeded to 
climb the ladders leading to 
their attic doors—which were 
placed under the gable in one 
of the outer walls of the cabin 
—and to haul therefrom bear- 
skins, doubtless hoping that I 
had come to buy. However, 
the Skipper waved them back, 
and we passed on to the cabin 
in which lived the Red Cross 
nurse, who, a8 we drew near, 
came out with a bottle of milk 
in her hand, and, not seeing 
us, disappeared round the cor- 
ner of the cabin. At the same 
moment we met Bobrisheff, the 
Viadivostock official on holiday, 
still dressed up like a hunter 
out of a comic opera, covered 
with bandoliers and other ac- 
coutrements, but carrying to- 
day only his little under- 


calibred ‘‘ Winchester.” We 
gathered he had been up to 
something desperate, and were 
right, for, after greeting us, he 
informed us on inquiry that 
he had been for a stroll up the 
valley looking for bear. Ap- 
parently, however, he had found 
none, and I was just reflecting 
that this was probably very 
fortunate for him, when the 
Skipper surprised me by telling 
him, banteringly, that he was 
afraid he didn’t know where to 
look for bear, but that if he 
really wanted to find one, he, 
the Skipper, could lead him 
to the right spot immediately. 
Bobrisheff, with some hesita- 
tion, acquiesced, whereupon the 
Skipper, having inquired if his 
rifle was ready and received 4 
somewhat doubting but digni- 
fied assurance that it was, led 
us round the corner of the 
cabin. Before us stood the 
Red Cross nurse, a pleasant 
figure in her neat grey uniform 
with white apron and veil. 
Her right hand, stretched out 
in front of her at arm’s-length, 
held an infant’s feeding-bottle 
containing milk, and, erect. on 
his hind-legs, clasping the bottle 
eagerly with his fore-paws, and 
sucking vigorously at its teat, 
was a most attractive, woolly, 
little baby bear. 

The sister gave us a smiling 
“‘ G@ood-day,” and the Skipper 
introduced me as the English- 
man who was coming to live 
in the village. He then went 
on to say that Mr Bobrisheff 
had come all the way from 
Vladivostock particularly to see 
bears, So— 
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** Bobrisheff?” exclaimed 
the sister blankly. ‘“ But 
where—— ? ” 

We turned round. Bobris- 
heff had vanished! The shock 
had evidently been too much 
for his dignity, and he had 
fled. We caught sight of him 
@ moment later some distance 
down the path, surreptitiously 
extracting a cartridge from the 
breech of his rifle. Poor Bobris- 
heff! He had evidently been 
quite ready for that bear— 
small wonder that his official 
dignity had been affronted ! 
He left that afternoon for 
Yavina, and from people who 
met him there we heard he had 
discarded his rifle and bando- 
liers, and was carrying a walk- 
ing-stick ! 

“ Grisha,” the baby bear, 
had been brought back by the 
men from one of their spring 
hunting trips, and was now 
about two months old. His 
manners being rough, one felt 
constrained to keep out of 
reach of his claws; but he 
was a most playful little fellow, 
and his pet toy was an empty 
tin, with which he would amuse 
himself for hours. We had 
found him at his mid-day 
meal, which, however, was soon 
over, as the rate at which he 
sucked down the milk was 
astonishing. Thereupon the 
sister accompanied us across 
to the cabin in which I was 
to live, and introduced me to 
my hazain and hazaika.1 Cer- 
tainly, for members of a colony 
of reprobates, they were pleas- 
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ant enough people; but the 
sister had explained that they 
were the only ones in the 
village, besides those with 
whom she herself lived, that 
she believed to be honest. The 
hazaika was buxom, cheerful, 
and clean, and the hazain was 
@ quiet bearded man, with a 
face that one felt one could 
trust. 

As is usual in Kamchatka, 
one entered the house through 
a kind of store-room or poreh, 
so that there were two doom 
to pass through, the object 
being, of course, to keep out 
the cold air in winter. My 
room occupied the south-west 
corner of the house, and was 
of a comfortable size—about 
twelve feet by ten,—with two 
windows on the west side and 
one on the south. The wall 
were neatly papered with brown 
wrapping paper, and the ceiling 
with white, and the floor was 
of bare well-scrubbed boards. 
In one corner there were two 
elaborate ikons, before which 
hung an ornate little oil-lamp 
with a floating wick. The ikons 
were draped with coloured cloth 
and garlanded with rhododen- 
drons, and on a white-draped 
shelf below them stood a vase 
of the same flowers. A table 
and two wooden stools com 
prised the sole furniture—my 
bed was to be made for me 
by the Japanese carpenter at 
the fishery. I was glad # 
note that the great brick ovél 
which, in all such cabins of 4 
good type, occupies approx 





2 “Master” and ‘‘ mistress” of a house. 
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mately the centre of the struc- 
ture, abutted on one corner of 
the room, and kept it pleasantly 
warm. And as for fresh air— 
_l examined the three windows, 
and found that not only were 
they built solidly into the wall 
without sign of hinge or sliding 
sash, but that every join was 
carefully pasted over with paper 
—apparently fresh air was not 
welcomed. Finally, I dis- 
covered a pane at the bottom 
of one of the west windows, 
that was in a little hinged 
frame to itself, and was then 
standing slightly ajar. I had 
just concluded that this was 
their limited provision for ad- 
mitting fresh air, when a fine 
black cat suddenly appeared on 
the other side of the opening, 
pushed the pane back with its 
paw, and, leaping down into 
the room, proceeded to rub 
itself against the hazaika’s 
ankles, purring loudly. Sol 
found I was wrong again: the 
hinged pane was provided to 
admit the black cat, not the 
fresh air. The latter, according 
to the Skipper, came in 
“through the pores of the 
house ” in winter in such ample 
quantities that no special pro- 
vision for admitting it was 
necessary ; and when that time 
came, even the cat’s hinged 
pane was pasted up, and the 
cat was content to remain 
indoors. Under these circum- 
stances, I was thankful that 
my hazaika kept a cat, as 
otherwise I would probably 
have found my room some- 
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what stuffy, it being unlikely 
that “the pores of the house ” 
could have admitted enough 
fresh air in summer to provide 
for the needs of an Anglo- 
Saxon. 

My examination of the room 
being completed with full ap- 
proval, I promised to send my 
things down during the after- 
noon, and to move in myself 
that evening. My bed was 
to be sent along as soon as 
ready, and the hazaika mean- 
time was to make a mattress 
for me by stuffing a bag of 
cotton drill with straw. You 
will notice that the harmony 
of my log-cabin setting was 
not going to be marred by 
the introduction of any in- 
congruities such aS an arm- 
chair or a spring-bed. I will 
confess, however, that many 
a time during my occupancy 
I wished that it could have 
been. Nevertheless I was very 
pleased with the room, and 
quite glad at the prospect of 
living in the village instead of 
at the cannery, as my duties 
there were not such as would 
by any means occupy my 
whole day. 

On our return we parted 
from the sister at her cabin, 
declining the customary polite 
invitation to drink a chashka 
chai, and reaching the fishing 
station just as work was closing 
down for lunch. Instinctively 
my eye sought the spot where 
the Skipper’s hutting had been 
stacked, and, finding that 
vacant, turned to the other 





1 Small cup of tea. 
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side of the river, where, much 
tojmy satisfaction, I could see 
Murashka and his men putting 
what were, doubtless, the last 
few cases on our own pile. 
As we arrived at the site of 
his missing stack, the Skipper 
halted, and, after surveying 
its blankness, likewise turned 
his eyes to the other side, and 
saw, no doubt, what I had seen. 
Just then Blake, having come 
across for lunch, joined us, 
his face wearing a smile in 
which was a mixture of guilt 
and gratification; and as he 
noted the direction of the 
Skipper’s gaze he made a 
grimace to me that signified 
“now for it!” 

The Skipper continued to 
gaze for a few moments, and 
when he then turned towards 
us I was astonished to find 
that his face was beaming. 
With a gesture of his hand 
towards the other side he said— 

“Now, look at dat feller 


Murashka. I tell you he’s not 
a bad chap, even if he did 
murder a few people. I told 
him if Mr Blake could spare 


him for half an hour he must, 


be sure to get all dat hut over 
to d’ odder side before lunch- 
time, because I want to start 
puttin’ it up dis afternoon 4 
dat Mrs Morozoff an’ me can 
go an’ live in it a8 soon as she 
alrives. I t’ink, after all, she'll 
like d’ odder side best, away 
from d’ men an’ d’ smelly 
old salting shed. An’ now 
dere is Murashka just puttin’ d’ 
last case on d’ pile. Good 
work! Come an’ have some 
vodka.” 

Tf my face was anything like 
Blake’s at that moment, it 
was worth seeing. Blake didn’t 
permit himself to speak until, 
for a moment, we found ou 
selves in privacy; and what 
he said then I dare not repeat. 
I will confess, however, that 
it had my complete concurrence, 


(To be continued.) 
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BOSAVERN PENLEZ. 


BOSAVERN PENLEZ was 

at Tyburn on the 18th 

of October 1749. He was 
twenty-three years of age. 

The son of a poor clergyman, 
he, like many other ‘“ Sons of 
the Clergy ’’ of his generation, 
had been bound apprentice to 
a peruke-maker. Apparently 
his life was honest and without 
any serious blemish. His execu- 
tion aroused intense emotion. 
Fielding found it desirable to 
write a pamphlet in defence 
of the severity of the Govern- 
ment. 

The main facts were not in 
dispute. 

In a disorderly house in the 
Strand three sailors from the 
warship Grafton were, on the 
1st July 1749, robbed of thirty 
guineas, four moidores, a bank- 
note for twenty pounds, two 
watches, and other articles of 
value. They returned at night 
with many other armed sailors, 
who “unrigged’” the house 
from top to bottom, threw the 
movables out of the window, 
and made a bonfire of them 
“with much decency and 
order,” while the neighbours, 
not in the least alarmed, stood 
at their doors or looked out 
of their windows. One vener- 
able matron, who kept a cheese- 
monger’s shop hard by, clapped 
her hands. An action was 
brought against her for en- 
couraging the rioters. 

Soldiers were summoned from 
the Tilt-yard. They were not, 
VOL. CCXXIII.—NO. MCCCLI. 





it was said, much in earnest. 
They loitered about on both 
sides of the street as if set to 
guard the bonfire. 

On the next (Sunday) night 
the sailors returned and made 
a similar bonfire. The soldiers 
again looked on. 

The sailors then attacked 
another disorderly house, kept 
by one Peter Wood. Wood 
was commonly known as a4 
“‘ cock-bawd.” He and his 
wife and his servant were the 
chief witnesses at the trial of 
Bosavern Penlez and others. 

A number of giddy young 
people joined the sailors, more 
in mirth than in malice. Bosa- 
vern was one of them. He 
had come from a birthday 
party, and was a little flushed 
with liquor. He and three 
others were arrested. Of these 
four, one died in prison (a not 
uncommon fate), one was ac- 
quitted, as the jury preferred 
the evidence of a soldier to 
that of Peter Wood. A third 
was convicted, sentenced to 
death, and reprieved. Bosa- 
vern was convicted, sentenced 
to death, and hanged. 

The newspapers had treated 
this outbreak of the sailors 
with levity. In July the 
‘London Evening Post’ had 
written that ‘‘ the tragi-comic 
farce was again exhibited on 
Sunday night,” and that an 
attempt had been made “to 
entertain spectators with the 
same sight in the Old Bailey.” 

2B 
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Other houses of ill-repute had 
been attacked; but, according 
to ‘Old England,’ not one 
reputable house had suffered. 
The riot, however, threatened 
to become serious. By this 
time Bosavern was elsewhere. 
He was already in custody. 

Apparently no one was in- 
dicted for robbing the sailors. 
Nor were the sailors indicted 
for sacking a house. 

No account of Bosavern’s 
trial can be found. He was 
accused of housebreaking, or 
of riotous behaviour, or of 
both of these offences. The 
riot had begun before he ap- 
peared on the scene. He can 
hardly have been a ringleader. 
Before he entered the house it 
had been thoroughly broken 
into. Apparently he entered 
it with a number of others. 

Few believed that the sen- 
tence would be executed. The 
members of the jury presented 
@ petition in which they urged 
that, if certain other evidence 
had been adduced, they would 
not have found Bosavern guilty. 
Great interest was made for 
his pardon by “ gentlemen of 
figure and fortune” and by 
three hundred of the principal 
inhabitants of the parish—St 
Clement Danes—in which the 
disturbance had taken place. 

Some of the authorities feared 
@ rescue on the road to Tyburn. 
Soldiers to serve as an escort 
awaited the Sheriff at Holborn 
Bars. But Mr Sheriff Jansen 
“‘ genteelly ’’ dismissed them. 
Thereby he won the praise of 
the ‘London Magazine’ (Oct. 
1749, p. 477), which hoped 
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that the remarkable example 
set by that magistrate (from 
whom every reformation in hig 
power was expected) in execut- 
ing his office without military 
aid would be productive of the 
most happy effects, and prevent 
the soldiers from being called 
in to quell every little dis. 
order. 

At Tyburn the multitude of 
spectators was “infinite.” A 
vast body of sailors was there, 
clamorous, and some of them 
with cutlasses. Mr Sheriff Jan- 
sen rode up to them. All they 
wanted was, they declared, to 
save Bosavern’s body from the 
surgeons. The Sheriff prom- 
ised that the surgeons should 
not have it. The  sailon 


thanked him. They assured 
him that they had no design 
to interrupt him in the dis 


charge of his duty. The Sheriff 
kept his promise. Afterwards 
he befriended the sailors. On 
Saturday, the 21st October 
1749, the ‘ General Advertiser’ 
published that he expressed 
himself in a very affectionate 
manner to the sailors wh0 
attended the execution at Ty- 
burn last week, and told them 
that he should think it his 
duty to do them all the service 
in his power upon every occ 
sion. We are informed (the 
newspaper added) that they 
have determined to send 4 
deputation of their brethret 
before him and to implow 
his advice and assistance. It 
were, indeed, greatly to 0 
wished (the newspaper 

on to say) that some effectual 
means were fallen upon # 
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employ so useful a body of 
men in time of peace, the 
want of which was one of the 
principal causes of the many 
robberies and other mischiefs 
committed about this metro- 
polis. 

The Sheriff seems to have 
been the one man who came 
well out of the business. He 
kept his word. The surgeons 
did not get Bosavern’s body 
for dissection. The poor youth 
had a public funeral. The 
pall was supported by six in- 
habitants of St Clement Danes, 
and was followed by several 
hundreds of the parishioners. 

The ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ 
honoured Bosavern’s memory 
by publishing in big type, 
well displayed, ‘““ A Monumental 
Inseription intended for Pen- 
lez.” It set forth that he had 
merited the love and esteem of 
all who had known him; but 
that, actuated by principles in 
themselves truly laudable, he 
was hurried by the zeal of his 
countrymen to engage in an 
undertaking which the most 
partial could not defend, and 
yet the least candid must ex- 
cuse; and for thus indeliber- 
ately mixing with rioters, whom 
he accidentally met with, he 
was condemned to die, and of 
four hundred persons concerned 
in the same attempt, he only 
suffered—though neither prin- 
cipal nor contriver. This pro- 
posed epitaph, of which much 
more could be quoted, expressed 
the popular verdict in true 
Johngonian style. 


Fielding was made a magis- 
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trate in 1749, the year of 
Bosavern Penlez’s execution. 
He was still new to his duties, 
and seems for once to have 
lent himself to something very 
like Jeddart justice. He tried 
Bosavern again after that hap- 
less youth had been hanged, 
and could no longer defend 
himself. In short, he entered 
the fray in defence of the 
Government. To disabuse the 
public, he published ‘A True 
State of the Case.’ Bosavern, 
he said, was generally esteemed 
and an object of compassion. 
Consequently he afforded a 
more dreadful example of one 
of the best of all our laws. 
But he had been transformed 
into a hero, and recommended 
to honour and admiration. 
Rioting to pull down bawdy- 
houses was high treason; house- 
breaking was worse than rob- 
bery. 

Fielding relied on certain 
affidavits sworn before him 
after Bosavern’s execution. 
They assert what no one seems 
to have denied. 

Nathaniel Munns, Beadle of 
the Dutchy-Liberty of Lancas- 
ter, testified that on the Satur- 
day night there was a large 
and disorderly mob near the 
new church in the Strand, that 
he was threatened to be knocked 
down, and that he sent for 
the constable and went home, 
and that the next night the 
mob wrenched the bars out 
of his windows and rescued a 
prisoner. 

John Carter, one of the 
constables of the Dutchy- 
Liberty of Lancaster, believed 
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that on the Saturday night 
two waggon-loads of goods were 
consumed. Not daring him- 
self to face the rage and vio- 
lence of the mob, he had 
applied to General Campbell at 
Somerset House, who sent a 
corporal and twelve men. After- 
wards the mob increased, and 
the Guards were reinforced from 
the Tilt- yard. On Sunday 
night he was called out of 
bed and found a vast mob, 
and goods burning in the 
street. 

Saunders Welsh, Gentleman, 
High Constable of the Holbourn 
Division of the County of Mid- 
dlesex, testified that, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at 
night, he passed through Fleet 
Street. He saw a great fire 
in the Strand, and sent to the 
Tilt-yard. An officer and forty 
men came. A house was in 
great part demolished. The 
watch had apprehended Bosa- 
vern Penlez in Carey Street 
and brought him before Field- 
ing, who had committed him 
to Newgate. While he was 
before the Justice [Fielding] 
@ vast mob assembled in Bow 
Street and the adjacent streets. 
Fielding spoke from the window, 
and exhorted the mob. In- 
formation was given that a 
body of sailors to the number 
of four thousand was assemb- 
ling on Tower Hill, and de- 
claring that they would march 
to Temple Bar. The Justice, 
the officer of the Guards, and 
this informant sat up all night. 
The Guards were under arms, 
and patrolled the streets. By 
means of all this care, the 
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public peace was again re 
stored. 

Samuel Marsh, labourer, one 
of the watchmen of St Dum- 
stan’s in the West, was, he 
deposed, informed of a man 
with a great bundle of linen, 
The man ran as fast as he 
could, but he was taken by 
Fritter, another watchman, 
This man was Bosavern Penlez, 
who was afterwards convicted 
of riot at the Old Bailey and 
executed at Tyburn. Marsh 
believed that Penlez was 4 
little in liquor. 

Fritter, shoemaker, one of 
the watchmen of the Liberty 
of the Rolls, deposed that he 
ran after Penlez for a hundred 
yards, pushed him against the 
rails in Carey Street, after 
which Penlez was carried to 
the watch-house. 

Robert Oliver of the Liberty 
of the Rolls, shoemaker, and 
Beadle of that Liberty, de 
posed that he was present when 
Penlez was brought to the 
watch-house. 

John Hoare of the Liberty 
of the Rolls, victualler, then 
one of the Constables of the 
Rolls, deposed that he found, 
at 2 a.m. on the 3rd of July, 
Penlez and the linen in the 
watch-house. He questioned 
Penlez, and carried him to the 
new prison. 

When this sworn testimoly 
was given before Fielding, Bose 
vern was not in the dock. He 
was in his grave. There Wa 
no one to speak for him or 
cross - examine the witness 
They proved, what was 
notorious, that there had bed 
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a riot near the spot where the 
great pile of the Law Courts 
now stands. They did not 
aver that Bosavern was impli- 
cated in the riot, or suggest 
that he was a ringleader of a 
disturbance that, was evidently 
in full swing when he joined 
the crowd. That he entered a 
house is probable. If so, he 
was not the first to enter. Many 
others apparently had already 
done so. Linen was found upon 
him. Had he stolen it? We 
shall never know. For this 
offence he was never tried. 
Fielding defended the execu- 
tion of Penlez on the ground 
that a dangerous riot was be- 
coming more dangerous; that 
the mob would have repeated 
the riot and endangered a 
banker’s shop and also some 
goldsmiths’; that no Govern- 
ment could justly have passed 
all this over without some 
censure and example. On the 
case of Penlez he would make 
no remark. Penlez had made 
all the atonement that the 
law required. The riot called 
for an example, and the man 
who was made that example 
deserved his fate. Fielding 
added, “I doubt very much 
whether even he would have 
suffered, had it not appeared 
that a capital indictment for 
burglary was likewise found 
by the Grand Jury against 
him, and upon such evidence 
a8 I think every impartial 
man must allow would have 
convicted him (had he been 
tried) of felony at least.” In 
short, he was tried for one 
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offence and hanged for another 
—for an alleged theft of linen. 
Had the linen not been found 
upon him, he would, like the 
sailors and every one else im- 
plicated in the riot (except the 
poor fellow who died in prison), 
have been left to such punish- 
ment as his own conscience 
could inflict, 

So far as the common people 
of London were concerned, a 
contemporary writer seems to 
have been justified in saying 
that “‘hot-headed, wild, and 
impetuous as an English mob, 
when it is up, appears to be, 
there is, generally speaking, such 
a bottom of natural good sense 
diffused through the common 
people of England that the 
least exertion of legal authority 
will serve to check their fury, 
or of itself set bounds to it, 
as it mixes with their manage- 
ment the spirit of equity, 
moderation, and even good 
nature unknown to the like 
popular insurrections in other 
countries, and is, perhaps, one 
of the best proofs of the peculiar 
power of liberty to inspire 
gentle and governable senti- 
ments ’—a poor consolation for 
the friends of Bosavern Penlez, 
but a proof that in the year 
of grace 1749 some Londoners 
could be thankful that English 
mobs were not as other mobs. 

As for the sailors, it should 
be stated that before sacking 
the house they took care to 
get all the women out of it. 
Much furniture perished. No 
human being was otherwise 
hurt. 
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THE LAST HOUSE. 


BY A. GRAHAM, 


Josue PICARD was enter- 
taining his friend Elzéar Inm- 
beault to supper at his farm on 
the sixth range of Tawashish 
township. They had disposed 
of some stewed beuf de bois (a 
French - Canadian euphemism 
for moose out of season), and 
Madame Picard was serving 
up dishes of strawberry jam 
and cream, with third cups of 
strong green tea, when Elzéar 
mentioned the name of one 
Joe Bédard, a rather distant 
neighbour, whom he had met 
that afternoon. 

**Have you seen Joe since 
his wife died ? ’’ he asked. 

*“No, I have not passed by 
the tenth range since fifteen 
days,” said Josué. 

“I passed by there this 
afternoon,” said Elzéar, “and 
I went in to ask Joe how he 
was getting on. Et, mon cher 
ami, I have never seen &@ man 
in a worse state than that 
one there! There was no 
woman to work in the house, 
and everything was dirty and 
in disorder, pi ca puait (stank) 
maudit ! Joe could do nothing, 
and the children were running 
in the snow half dressed, like 
little wolves.” 

“The baby is dead, no ? ” 

“Non, le bébé est correc’ 
encore. It was the two little 
boys that died, and then the 
woman after that. That leaves 
little Amélie, who has nine 


years, and Francois, and the 
two little girls, and the lame 
boy that they adopted, besides 
the baby.”’ 

“That’s quite a job for a 
man who is all alone, for ex- 
ample! Who looks after the 
baby if there is no woman ?” 

** One doesn’t look after him 
much as far as I could see, 
"Tsite Amélie is a good little 
girl, and I saw her giving him 
some potato soaked in warm 
tea, but all the same he was 
uneasy and discontented.” 

“Pauv’ maudit bébé! He 
will not live long, I expect.” 

“Why, then, will he not 
live?” broke in Madame 
Picard, unable to abstain from 
contradiction any longer. “ Are 
potatoes not good for a poor 
man’s children ? ” 

“Ah oui, ah oui, certain,” 
replied Josué, taking cover. 
“Mais c’est pas mal misére 
pareil.”’ 

“Joe will have to marty 
himself again,”’ Elzéar opined. 

“He will, and quickly,” Josué 
agreed. 

“Yes, you always want 
woman to do the work!” 
Madame threw at them nastily 
from the stove. 

The men took no notice of 
her, and went on to discus 
possible wives for Joe Bédard. 
His extreme poverty and the 
desolate situation of his lo, 
miles from a village and @ 
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completely worthless soil, were 
certainly great drawbacks, and 
it seemed unlikely that any 
of the more eligible young 
women would be willing to 
take the job on. Then Josué 
suddenly banged the table and 
said— 

*T’ve got it!” 

“Who ? ” 

“The widow of the Branche 
Nord!” 

* What, the widow of Omer 
Laliberté, who was cut in 
two?” 

“Yes, that’s her.” 

“Bin, c’est une bonne petite 
veuve, par exem’.”’ 

“Quay, une bonne bonne 
veuve extra! Ecou’-donc——” 

He removed his pipe to 
develop his idea, but Madame 
Picard cut him off with a 
scornful outburst. 

“Ah, oui, oui, oui! Une 
bonne petite veuve sapristi, 
celle-la ! ” 

“Well, and why is she not 
a good little widow?” asked 
Josué, annoyed beyond the 
bounds of caution. 

“Would you like a wife 
who was too weak to work ? 
That’s not much good for a 
poor settler !”’ 

“Oh, well, but she can work, 
eh? Isuppose she can work ? ” 

“Ah, oui, je suppose bien ! 
She has golden hair, that one, 
and that’s enough for a man!” 
And she clattered the pots on 
the stove to emphasise her 
disapproval of the whole sex. 

Josué made a gesture of 
helplessness with his pipe, 
and apologised for his wife in 
an undertone. But she, over- 
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hearing some words about a 
“creature qui est en beau 
maudit”’ (in a tearing rage), 
came back to the attack like a 
wounded leopard. 

* Angry? Me?” she began 
in a shrill scream. “Do you 
think that I have time to be 
angry with a little schemer 
like that? Do you think that 
it made any difference to me 
that she pretended to feel ill 
at the veillée (evening party), 
and spoke to nobody but her 
husband all the evening? She 
was not ill at all, that one— 
the veillée was three good 
weeks after her twins were 
born! No, no; she is proud. 
She was brought up by the 
nuns, and now she is too fine 
to be a settler’s wife and live 
with us others! Eh, Mardi! 
Do you know what I said at 
Toussaint (All Saints’ Day) 
when the curé spoke of women 
qui donnent des méchantes 
pensées aux hommes? I said 
to Cécile that if the curé had 
said women with golden hair 
who were too learned to cook 
the beans and too proud to 
speak to their neighbours, I 
said that he would not have 
been far wrong; him and I 
know what I am talking about ; 
me not like some poor fool of 
@ man who marries a head of 
golden hair and thinks he has 
caught an angel .. .” 

But here the monologue 
petered out, as the speaker 
found that her audience had 
melted away. 

Further discussion in the 
stable confirmed Josué in his 
project of marrying his friend 
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off to the widow. His wife’s 
objections he discounted en- 
tirely ; he knew exactly how 
much they were worth, as 
having their origin in nothing 
more serious than moral dis- 
approbation of golden hair. 
Financial difficulties might be 
harder to overcome, for Elzéar 
reminded him (and indeed it 
was common knowledge) that 
the late Omer Laliberté had 
left seven hundred dollars of 
debts behind him, and no 
assets beyond a crazy camp up 
on the Branche Norde. Siill, 
Joe Bédard was so poor already 
that some debts would make 
but little difference to him, 
and in fact it might be a very 
good thing that he should 
take them over rather than 
some richer person, who might 
have real difficulty in finding 
an excuse for failing to dis- 
charge them. In any Case, 
Joe had simply got to marry 
some one on account of his 
children; and though the 
widow might have preferred a 
richer and smarter man, she 
had to consider the handicap 
of her debts, and so might 
very likely accept an immediate 
Joe rather than hang on in- 
definitely for a better bargain. 

So by the time that Elzéar 
had harnessed up his horse 
and driven away, Josué had 
quite decided that on all 
accounts the match had got 
to be made, and he profited 
by the offended silence in which 
his wife passed the remainder 
of the evening in order to think 
out a plan for bringing it 
about. 


Joe Bédard lived at the back 
of beyond, in the last house 
on a road that was supposed 
to have opened up the forest 
country to settlement. Josué 
drove off up the road next 
morning from the sixth range 
where his own house stood; 
passed the seventh and eighth 
ranges where a few settlers 
still contended with the thin 
and rocky soil, and the ninth 
range which had never been 
settled because the timber had 
been burned; and finally 
reached the tenth range, which 
lay on the top of a ridge and 
ran into the virgin forest. Joe’s 
was the only house on the 
range. He was not a settler 
in the proper sense, but tried 
to live by cutting wood for a 
timber speculator who had ob- 
tained control of a block of 
wooded lots; but the specu- 
lator always arranged things 
so that Joe, who was no busi- 
ness man, should make the 
smallest profit by his labours 
that would suffice to keep him 
alive, or at least prevent him 
losing heart completely and 
going off to the Abitibi. 

His home was a very monu- 
ment of misfortune. The house 
itself was no more than a square 
unpainted wooden box with 
an attic under the tar-paper 
roof. One of the windows was 
broken and stuffed with sacking, 
and the stove-pipe chimney 
had a crooked and crazy look. 
The snow in front of the door 
was stained with slops, and 
plentifully scattered over with 
potato peel and frozen kitchen 
tailings. The surroundings alse 
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were of the dreariest kind, as 
the burned stumps on the 
cleared land rose above the 
snow like gravestones, while the 
fire, which had escaped from 
the clearing, had left nothing 
of the forest for several hun- 
dred yards around except 
charred skeletons and ghosts 
of trees. And the thin and 
dirty faces of the “little 
wolves ” as they ran out bare- 
footed to stare at the stranger 
completed Josué’s impression 
of misére noire, a8 he expressed 
it to himself on taking his first 
look round. 

Joe himself was a tall man, 
loosely constructed, and stoop- 
ing. Nature had intended him 
to be hulking, but fortune had 
denied him the necessary quan- 
tities of food. His hair was 
towsled and sandy, and his 
face red, kindly, bewildered, 
and so unshaven that he was 
almost bearded. His trousers 
were holed at the knees, his 
shirt was buttonless, and his 
mocassins bursting out all round 
the seam. 

The two men stabled the 
horse, and went in to warm 
themselves at the stove. There 
was at least no lack of fuel so 
near the forest, but the stove 
did more to accentuate than 
to cover the other shortcomings 
of the establishment ; for what 
with the dregs of food not 
cleared away, chaotic bedding, 
dust, harness, hides, and a 
family of puppies, the over- 
heated atmosphere was more 
like a viscous liquid than a 
gas. Josué and Joe sat down 
to smoke, while the baby wailed 
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and the older children fried 
bits of fat pork-rind on the 
glowing cover of the stove. 

Josué began diplomatically 
by stating the business which 
he had trumped up as an excuse 
for his visit. 

**Eeou’-done, Joe,” he said, 
“will you come into the bush 
with me to-day ? ”’ 

“Ah, ouay,” answered ¥Joe 
vaguely. 

“* Are you good for giving me 
a hand with a moose ? ” 

“cc Ah, ouay.” 

“Bon. Ecou’-done, I killed 
@ moose on the Montagne de 
Glace a week ago, but I had no 
toboggan to bring out the meat. 
And I want to go up for that 
to-day.” 

Joe spat and looked atten- 
tive. 

“Can you then lend me a 
little toboggan ? ” 

** Ah, ouay.”’ 

“Bon, bon, bon! That will 
be an affair of nothing for two 
men to descend the meat with 
a toboggan. But for one may 
alone, and no toboggan, it is 
hard, savez, to leap the moun- 
tains with five hundred pounds 
of beef!” 

** Ah, ouay, certain !” 

Josué knocked out his pipe. 
“Are you ready to start at 
once ? ” he asked. 

“Ah, ouay,” replied Joe, 
who was of the type that is 
always ready for anything that 
is outside the range of regular 
duties, and who carried parental 
responsibilities lightly. 

Josué withheld his fire until 
they had reached the cache of 
meat and eaten an early lunch. 

2B2 








Then when he saw that Joe’s 
pipe was finished he suddenly 
jumped up, swung his arms, 
stamped his feet, and chanted 
as if in a fit of uncontrollable 
energy. 

** Bin, mon vieux! Now we 
must go down to the Branche 
Nord !”’ 

“Comment?” asked Joe, 
who had not bargained for an 
extra two miles’ march into 
the valley that. lay beyond 
them. 

Josué explained blusteringly 
and breezily, with the implica- 
tion that Joe was in the wrong 
for not having understood his 
intention all along. It was 
a question of the widow of 
Omer Laliberté, he said, who 
lived down there in an old 
camp. She was very poor, 
and had many children, and 
his wife had said to him 
before he left that he ought 
to leap the mountain and take 
her a good piece of the moose 
before he turned home. It 
would be an affair of nothing 
—forty minutes to go down, 
an hour to come back. Go 
they must. Joe was good for 
that, ainh? Joe was certainly 
not good for arguing the con- 
trary case, so he followed Josué 
obediently down the hill, and 
after more than an hour’s hard 
going they arrived at Laliberté’s 
camp on the Branche Nord 
road. 

The camp was a low and 
longish. building of logs, con- 
taining living quarters at one 
end and a stable at the other, 
with an open section in the 
middle where tools and equip- 
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ment could be stored under 
cover. The building was some- 
what the worse for wear, and 
bore a very desolate appear- 
ance now that the dead man’s 
horses and sleighs had all been 
sold and no lumbering was 
going on. The widow, in fact, 
did no more than eke out a 
starvation existence in the 
camp with what the creditors 
had left her, as her house in 
the village had also vanished 
in the crash. 

At mid-day, when soup and 
potatoes are boiling up for 
dinner, a camp should be like 
an orchid- house, and _ the 
stranger who opens the door 
expects to be greeted by a 
cloud of steam as he lets in 
the cold upon the hot damp 
reek. But Josué met no steam 
as he opened the widow’s door: 
the inside of the camp was 
almost as cold as the outer air, 
and he peered about anxiously 
in the half-darkness for signs 
of life. One end of the room 
was screened off by a partition 
of spruce boughs and rough 
poles, and on looking through 
the sacking curtain that filled 
the doorway he found three 
children crouching about a small 
collapsible stove of the sort 
that is designed for an ex 
plorer’s tent. The children 
looked pale and ill, but their 
clothes were well cared for, and 
they were more or less shod; 
while the room itself seemed 
civilised and orderly, as the 
bunks were covered with clean 
chess-board coverlets, the floor 
was scrubbed, the tin-ware 0 
the shelf was bright and shining, 
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and no socks or dirty dish- 
clothes were hanging from the 
beams. But it was also bare 
and empty to a degree: there 
was no rocking-chair, no knead- 
ing-trough, no lamp, no clock, 
no crucifix or holy picture. 
And on the top of other dis- 
comforts there was the miser- 
able stove, which gave no heat 
at all. 

They questioned the eldest 
child, who said that his mother 
was out gathering firewood ; 
and at that moment three 

came out of the bush 
and approached the camp—the 
widow, who was pulling a little 
sleigh loaded with branches 
and sticks; and two children 
of seven and six-year-old sizes, 
who trotted behind. 

Josué lost no time in ex- 
plaining the reason of his visit, 
but was alarmed to notice 
that mention of his wife’s re- 
sponsibility for the gift of the 
moose-meat brought a war-like 
flash into the widow’s eye. 
She was a small slight person, 
and her face was thin and 
starved, but she had an air of 
capacity and strength of mind 
that would have been quite 
enough to offend a Madame 
Picard, even without the un- 
deniably golden hair. And the 
determined quality of the good 
looks that went with her hooky 
nose convinced Josué that to 
talk too much nonsense would 
be unhealthy. So he turned 
the conversation to compli- 
ments on the arrangement of 
the camp, ignoring the fact 
that they were sitting shiver- 
ing in their outdoor clothes. 


“Vous avez un beau petit 
confessional (confessional box) 
icitte,”’ he said, making a ges- 
ture towards the screen of 
boughs and sacking. 

“Ah, ce n’est pas grand’- 
chose, monsieur. But it is not 
so cold when the big stove isn’t 
going.” 

“Well, yes, a little stove 
like that —#it’s convenient, 
but——”’ It was difficult to be 
complimentary to such an ob- 
viously insufficient stove ! 

“It’s convenient certainly, 
but it gives no heat!” She 
shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled grimly. 

Josué wondered if this were 
@ sore subject. Could the 
creditors have seized her very 
stove and left her to freeze? 
No, he had noticed a big stove 
standing derelict in the outer 
part of the camp. So he ven- 
tured to inquire further. 

“Is the big stove out of 
order ? ” 

“No, the stove is good 
enough ”’—the widow paused 
and looked away,—‘ but one 
isn’t strong enough to chop 
the wood for it!” 

Even the unimaginative Joe 
was impressed by this admis- 
sion. His children were sick, 
his clothes were ragged, his 
house was filthy, and his food 
(when he had any) was bad; 
but at least he could always be 
warm, and cold was a far 
worse thing than squalor or 
rags. But it was plain that 
the widow’s children were just 
as sick and starving as his 
own, and yet they had to 
shiver day and night for lack 
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of the bare strength to cut up 
firewood. And at the same 
time, though he was too much 
awed by the widow’s manner 
to join in the conversation, 
and had indeed edged himself 
cautiously out of her line of 
sight, Joe did not fail to 
notice the order and cleanli- 
ness of the ‘‘ confessional ” and 
the condition of the children’s 
clothes, and appraised the 
widow accordingly. “ Elle est 
fine (clever and superior) par 
exemp’,” was how he summed 
it up. 

By the time that the two 
men had taken their leave the 
afternoon was well on its way, 
and what with the labour of 
*sautering ” the Montagne de 
Glace in the reverse direction 
and the difficulties which attend 
the coaxing of a loaded to- 
boggan along a snow-shoe track, 
it was quite dark before they 
got back to the tenth range. 
Josué accepted an invitation 
to stay the night, and when 
they had eaten a moose steak 
and the children had quieted 
down, he decided to get on 
with the subject of Joe’s mar- 


riage. 
“Tu as de la misére, eh, 
Joe ? ” he began. 


“Quay, pas mal misére,” 


answered Joe, a8 one who 
assents absently to a trivial 
proposition. 


““ O’est tough pour les petits, 
ainh ? ” 

“* Ouay, c’est tough certain.” 

Josué paused for a while to 
allow the ideas of misery and 
toughness to leaven his friend’s 
mind. Then he plunged— 
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“You must get married 
again, for example.” 

“Yes, I must,”’ Joe agreed, 
still vacuously, but with a 
certain appearance of hesitancy 
and discomfort. 

“And what about the 
woman?” asked Josué after 
another pause. 

“Ah, sais pas,” Joe an- 
swered in hopeless dejection. 

A long silence followed. Then 
Josué got up and spat im- 
pressively— 

“I know very well where 
you can find a woman,” he 
said. 

“What?” Joe was now 
fully alive and really worried. 

“Go up to the Branche 
Nord, mon cher ami!” 


Joe was the most biddable 
of men, but he was also one 
of the least enterprising, 80 
that the equilibrium of forces 
kept him pottering about the 
tenth range while his children 
went from bad to worse. And 
so he might have pottered for 
ever if he had not had a stroke 
of bad luck. 

About a week after his ex 
pedition to the Branche Nord 
Joe found that there was n0 
food in the house except 4 
few old beans, and so he set 
off into the bush with the 
intention of running down 4 
deer on his snow-shoes. But 
things went against him from 
the start. He came on 00 
fresh tracks for several houts, 
and when he did strike some 
they led him still farther from 
home, so that by mid-day he 
was not perfectly certain where 
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he was. At the same time 
the weather began to threaten, 
so he abandoned his hunt, and 
took what he thought was a 
direct line homewards in pre- 
ference to following the zig- 
zags of his outward trail. But 
as so often happens, the short 
cut did not work out: there 
was no sun to guide him, and 
he ploughed on all the after- 
noon without getting on to 
any ground he knew. Finally, 
he made up his mind to camp, 
stopped, cut wood for a fire, 
and spent a hungry and sleep- 
less night. 

Next day the sun was still 
hidden, but instead of following 
his back track systematically 
he again took a line into the 
blue, hoping to cut into the 
track at a point nearer home 
and to follow it in from there. 
But this plan only resulted in 
his returning after about four 
hours to the place where he 
had spent the night, and this 
disaster coming on top of weari- 
ness and hunger deprived him 
temporarily of his wits, so that 
he started to run headlong, and 
pressed on blindly for some 
time before exhaustion stopped 
him. Then finding himself on 
a steep slope he simply made 
his way downhill, hoping to 
find a water-course that he 
could follow until he reached 
& camp or habitation. 

But in the afternoon the 
Weather turned very bad. A 
strong wind rose with snow, 
and it was all that he could 
do to build himself a little 
shelter and cut enough fire- 
wood to keep himself alive 
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through the night. And then 
next morning he froze a foot, 
It was very cold after the 
tempéte, and he happened to 
slip into a treacherous unfrozen 
hole as he crossed a little 
stream. His matches were by 
that time all used up, and he 
was careless from fatigue, so 
he simply stumbled on as best 
he could with three of the toes 
of his right foot thoroughly 
frozen. 

Hours and hours afterwards 
he found himself on a disused 
logging road, and hours and 
hours later (as it seemed) he 
was talking to a woman with 
golden hair who was chopping 
up sticks at the door of a 
camp. And then he was lying 
in a bunk suffering great pain 
in his neglected frozen foot. 

It was a lucky thing for 
him that the widow had ac- 
quired some ideas on first-aid 
from the nuns who had brought 
her up, as the frost-bite, aggra- 
vated as it was by the chafing 
of the snow-shoe thongs, was 
in such a condition that the 
application of any such homely 
remedy a8 a guano cataplasm 
would probably have cost him 
his leg, if not his life. He could 
not move another step; the 
doctor could not be reached ; 
and the widow saw reason to 
fear that empoisonnement du 
sang would follow. So she cut 
off his toes with her scissors. 
And this was where better 
things began. The widow sud- 
denly ceased to be formidable, 
and applied herself devotedly 
to Joe’s welfare; while he for 
his part dropped naturally into 
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line with the children, and 
remained in a state of more or 
less inarticulate subjection until 
he was well enough to show his 
gratitude by chopping a large 
quantity of firewood and start- 
ing the big stove. 

Now although a most har- 
monious scheme of life was 
thus in a fair way to unfolding 
itself, Joe was such an un- 
worldly soul that he still 
thought no more of his hostess 
than elle est fine. He had no 
idea that he had been adopted 
from the outset, and would 
most certainly have taken no 
action if he had been left to 
his humble and retiring self. 
But it so happened that on 
the last day of his con- 
valescence the curé arrived to 
visit the widow, having no 
doubt heard something of her 
plight from Josué Picard. And 
whether he had taken a hint 
from Josué in the matter of 
her marriage or whether two 
great minds simply thought 
alike, the fact remains that he 
confronted her with Joe, and 
spoke with pastoral directness 
of the desirability of remarriage 
for both. 

“IT am sure you are quite 
ready to marry yourself again, 
madame ? ” he said at the end 
of his discourse. 

** Ah, oui, M. le Curé,” she 
answered, looking very much 
pleased and excited. 

**And you, Joe? You are 
going to marry yourself, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Joe 
answered as glumly as the 
proverbial half-warmed fish. 
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“Well, and here is a good 
woman who has saved your 
life. What do you think of 
that ? ” 

Joe remained silent for several 
seconds. Then he said sud- 
denly, “‘Bon! O’est correct!” 
and beamed like the rising 
sun. 


Soon after these events Josué 
Picard went to the United 
States to try to make his 
fortune, and did not see Joe 
for the best part of three years 
after his marriage to the widow. 
But Josué’s enterprise failed, 
and as he hated prohibition 
and the other constraints of 
American life, he was delighted 
when his son-in-law lent him 
enough to go back and re 
establish himself in Tawashish. 
And it was not many days 
before he made an opportunity 
for going up to call at the tenth 
range. 

The look of the house itself 
was enough to advertise 4 
change from the old régime. 
The stove-pipe was vertical, 
for one thing, and was securely 
guyed to the roof with telephone 
wire. The broken pane was 
no longer stuffed with sacking, 
but was replaced by a neat 
square of cardboard cut from 
a@ biscuit-box. And there was 
even a pig-bucket on the steps 
for the kitchen scraps. 

And what a Joe it was that 
opened the door! A face 
filled out and smiling, and 
with no more than three days 
growth of whisker; buttons 
sewn on, shirt washed, hole 
darned, and mocassins staune 
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against the early winter’s slush. 
The loss of his toes had left 
him with a limp, but he looked 
happy and jovial, and as nearly 
prosperous as is possible for so 
poor a person. 

Inside the house madame 
had cleaned, as it were, the 
very stables of Augeas. Dogs, 
moose-hides, axes, traps, and 
harness were banished for ever 
to the hangar. A _ sleeping 
space had been boarded off at 
the back of the room, with a 
neat curtain of flowered muslin 
in place of a door. The floor 
was clean, and boasted a mat 
or two, and a huge sky-blue 
crachoir compelled attention. 
And the stove, black-leaded, 
scraped, and polished, stood in 
its glory in the middle. 

Madame seemed handsomer 
than ever now that she was 
out of the deadly chill of the 
“confessional”; for she was 
proof against ordinary under- 
feeding, overwork, and chil- 
dren’s racket, and could do 
three women’s work calmly, 
quickly, and well. Dinner was 
going on when Josué arrived, 
and the children were consum- 
ing bread and cabbage soup— 
some at the table and some on 
adjacent barrels or the attic 
steps. Madame kept discipline 
with a voice of rending calico, 
and at the same time deftly 
fried two eggs for Joe and 
spoon-fed last year’s baby. 

But it was the children that 
chiefly vindicated Josué’s genius 
a8 a match-maker, Joe’s “ little 
wolves” and the shivering 
waifs of the Branche Nord had 
equally disappeared, and had 
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changed into a pack of thriving 
and well-clothed brats. Of 
Joe’s first family, between 
twelve and seven, there were 
Amélie, Francois, Marie, and 
Thérese, with the lame boy 
Georges who had been adopted ; 
and at the bottom of the list 
was little Joe, the baby of 
three years before. The six 
Lalibertés ranged between ten 
and four—Joe, Eugénie, Léo- 
poldine, the twins Réné and 
Omer, and Jean-Baptiste ; and 
then there were the two new 
Bédards, Jeanne and Napoléon. 
All equally were going like 
steam; even little Joe seemed 
to have quite lived down the 
potatoes soaked in tea. 

Josué was loud in his con- 
gratulations, while Joe swelled 
with pride. Then they began 
to count over and review the 
family. 

“Un, deuc, twaw, quat’, 
cing des tiens, pi petit Georges 
Trudel, ainh ? ” 

** Quay, cing de vivants.”’ 

** Petit Joe a profité, ainh ? ” 

*‘ Quay, il a profité pas mal, 
le petit bonhomme.”’ 

* Et pi six 4 madame 14? ” 

** Quay, pi ces deux autres & 
nous autres’ (and these two 
others are ours). 

** Deux petits encore? Bin, 
ca commence 4 faire une bonne 
petite famille ! ” 

Just for an instant the 
thought of fourteen mouths 
to be fed from an empty 
pocket sent a slight shadow 
over Joe’s beaming face, and 
he said gravely, as of a ris- 
ing thermometer, “‘Ouay; ¢a 
monte ! ” 





“DEATH’S HOLIDAY.” 


To the Editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 
Dear Sr, 


In the days of Auld Lang Syne, 
You published—and paid for —a poem of mine *: 
*Twas a dirge of a good ship’s company, 
Dragged down to death in a summer sea ; 
And the Editor then, in that far-off past, 
Said, “‘He ventured to hope it would not be the last.” 
But it will be—unless you accord to me 
A “place in the sun ” for this phantasy— 
No dirge, though death is its subject too, 
But a pean of victory. 

Sir, 

ADIEU. 


DEATH’S HOLIDAY: A BALLAD OF LIFE. 
I, 


A RUSTLE of wings, on the still night air— 
That was all—and yet I am bold to declare 
It was Death, who passed on his unseen flight, 
For he carried a sister away that night: 

And, sleeping or waking, I followed him then, 
And caught a glimpse of his ways with men. 
His blade was as sharp, and his heart was as cold, 
As when he set out in the days of old: 

And my heart was torn, and my senses reeled, 
For all the world seemed a stricken field : 

A picture dark, with one hopeful ray, 

For Death had found need of a holiday ! 


II. 


He had come to the end of a daily round, 
And he paused for a moment—the welcome sound 





? Though it was offered gratis. 
2 « Blackwood’s Magazine,’ Sept. 1894. 
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Of a bell that was tolling the midnight hour 

Made him laugh, at the thought of his terrible power: 
For that self-same bell, when he heard it last, 

Was proclaiming the end of a life that had passed. 


"Twas the end of the day, in a year of war, 

And death had been gathering near and far ; 

From the battle-front, and the pitiless wave, 

From the young, and the weak, and the strong, and the 
brave ; 

Where the shells from the far-off guns came down, 

Or the murderous bomb on the sleeping town. 

He had gathered so easily, gathered so fast, 

He had gathered his fill, and was tired at last! 

“Where shall I gather to-day?” said he, 

“Who shall I call on to follow me? 

I have garnered the brave, in the hard-fought fight, 

I have gleaned in the hospitals, day and night ; 

I’ve tried rich and poor, I’ve sought maid and man, 

To-day I will choose on a fanciful plan : 

Since they shrink from my touch, when I ease their pain, 

And I come as a friend, to be kind in vain, 

To-day I will seize, like a pitiless foe, 

Only on those who are loth to go: 

They shall see my form, and shall still be free, 

If they look on that vision fearlessly ! ” 


Ii. 


He passed by the cot of a little child, 

And he stopped—for the eye was bright and wild, 
And the mother in agony knelt beside,— 

What was life to her, if her darling died ? 

They had severed the beautiful golden hair, 

They had watched and tended with ceaseless care, 
But the slender form had been wasting away, 
And the crisis had come,—must she go to-day ? 


Grimly he looked at the mother and child : 

Grimly, as skeletons can, he smiled: 

“Here at least is one who will fear,” thought he, 
“When she sees, for a moment, my scythe and me!” 
The little one saw him—the fevered eyes 

Grew brighter still, with a glad surprise, 

And a laugh rang out in that chamber of care, 

“Oh, look at that funny white thing up there! 
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It is nothing but bones; and, oh, mother, look! 
It is just like old Death in my picture-book!” 


She had fastened her eyes on that vision clear, 
And if she trembled, ’twas not from fear ; 

For she moved towards him the wasted arm, 
That had lain so limp on the mother’s palm, 
And would have them look at that spectre grim, 
For she had nothing to fear from him! 


IV. 


They dared not look: *twas the fevered brain 
That brought old picture-books back again, 

And perhaps—she was going now—who could say 
But that this was a sign of her passing away ? 
Tis little we know of a heart so clear 

As to look on death without thought of fear: 
"Tis little we know of the heart of a child, 

By the world’s rude touch still undefiled ! 

They could only think of that slender thing 

As a rose-bud marred in the opening ! 

They dreaded the death that the child could see, 
But the child could look on him fearlessly : 

And Death, when he saw it, was ill-content, 
And he turned away, and the fever was spent ! 


"T'was the plan that had turned his blade away: 

But I half-believe—it were bold to say— 

That that skeleton-form, with his blade so keen, 

Was yet touched, in the place where his heart should have 
been ! 

He had laughed to think, when his day began, 

That that life was his, on his novel plan ; 

But now, *twas in scorn of himself he smiled, 

“IT am driven away by the laugh of a child!” 


V. 


He left that ringing laugh behind, 

And was gone, afar, with the speed of the wind, 
To where strong men were taking flight, 

To drop their bombs in the dead of night, 
Where forges flamed, and the guns were made, 
And the steel was wrought for the deadly blade. 
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They were grouped on the grass for a parting word, 
And they saw grim Death, with his naked sword! 
But they only laughed, with a laughter free, 

At the words of one of their company— 

“T wonder who is the lucky one 

Who will get my boots, ere the night is done, 

For I am the smallest of all the flight, 

If he gets them on, he will find them tight!” 

He had seen the vision of death before, 

And he only thought of the fun in store, 

When the first to return could claim the prize, 
And the mess would have them before their eyes ! + 


The word was given: they launched away, 

And were back, and happy, at break of day, 
For death was foiled, in his own despite, 

And every pilot was safe that night! 

He had turned—with a word not said in scorn, 
As he thought of them, meeting in early morn; 
“They are ready to perish, their land to save; 
I am driven away by the jests of the brave!” 


VI. 


He was gone, in a flash,—but with him I passed 
To a far-off land, and a forest vast: 

Where savages gathered around a flame 

For their rites of cruelty, lust, and shame. 

There was one who had slept with the setting sun: 
Not for him their deeds in darkness done ; 

He had learnt from a Book, on the white man’s road, 
And was all on fire with the News of God. 

They hated him for his fearless word, 

They hated the light on their deeds of blood, 

And now they were seized with a fierce desire 

To quench his light with their sacred fire! 


The sleeper woke—to his feet he sprang 

As their yells and shouts through the forest rang ; 

But when the fire to the grass was laid 

He saw swift Death, and was unafraid. 

“To-night shall a martyr’s crown be won 

If my Father wills it, His will be done ”— 

No more—for two to his rescue came, 

And they dragged him out from the smoke and flame.* 





1 Fact, 1918. 9 Fact, 1897. 
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Once more was the Spectre’s work undone ; 
“IT am driven away by the trust of a son.” 


Vil. 


He had seen the figure of Death draw near, 
But I heard a voice that he could not hear, 
“These mortals must pay their debt to me; 
Sooner or later their day must be; 

But many there are with so brave a face, 

I am minded to give them a day of grace: 
One day in the year, be it early or late, 
Every living man shall make choice of his fate ; 
For none shall be taken, who face me fair, 
And are ready, and willing, the road to dare. 
And because there are fewer to take away, 

I shall call it my Annual Holiday.” 


DENVOI. 


So if death should be passing by you or by me, 
Whatever the day it may happen to be, 

Let him find we are ready to go, or to stay, 
For it may be Death’s Annual Holiday ! 
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FIRE AND FEATHERS. 


BY EVELYN HOWELL, ©.8.I., 0.1.E., RESIDENT IN KASHMIR. 


Tas story was told me a 
few days ago by my friend the 
Mir of Hunza, the wise man of 
Central Asia, as we sat after 
luncheon in the guest-chamber 
of the stone bungalow which 
he has built for himself at his 
capital, Baltit. But to get the 
savour of the Mir’s table talk 
you must hear a little more 
about its setting. 

The traveller on the plains 
of Hindustan who sets his face 
toward the north-west and 
moves in that direction, if he 
perseveres long enough and 
avoids crossing the River Indus, 
will by one route or another 
eventually come to Kashmir. 
If he still keeps on, he will 
cross the valley of the Jhelam, 
which constitutes Kashmir, and 
enter that of the Kishanganga, 
from which, still following the 
same general direction, he will 
find his way into the Indus 
valley near Bunji. This, in the 
region where he strikes it, is a 
valley of utter desolation, a 
Perim-cum-Aden promenade, 
with an outsize snow mountain 
(Nanga Parbat and Rakaposhi) 
at either end of it. Not that 
Rakaposhi is exactly in the 
Indus valley. To reach it you 
have to take the first turn to 
- the left, where the Gilgit River 
flows into the Indus, and then 
again the first turn to the right, 


where the Hunza River joins 
the Gilgit River a few miles 
below Gilgit town. From the 
junction point it is a journey 
of between sixty and seventy 
miles to Baltit. The road, 
which is admirably engineered, 
is supposed to be a six-feet 
track all the way. But there 
are many places where you 
would be prepared to take 
oath that the official estimate 
is @ gross exaggeration. The 
way lies now over the sand of 
the river-bed, beside the roaring 
stream, now between the ter- 
raced fields and orchards of 
some friendly smiling village, 
now across a shale-slope, where 
from time to time, for reasons 
of her own, Nature puts up a 
barrage of flying stones, and 
now, in the form of a wooden 
gallery, or supported on loose 
stones perched in a cranny of 
the steep smooth rock, creeps 
round the face of some appal- 
ling precipice. Wherever there 
is an edge you will find that 
your pony will always elect 
to walk on the very edge of 
that edge, and to that you 
must just get accustomed. On 
my journey I permitted myself 
to remonstrate by drawing the 
bridle inwards only when the 
shadow of the pony’s belly fell 
on some object below the road 
—it might be a comfortable 
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field or the grassy margin of a 
water-channel only a few feet 
down, or it might be a pro- 
jecting rock forty or fifty feet 
below with a drop into nothing 
beneath it. That was my 
rule, but, of course, though 
the road winds a good deal, 
the sun is not always right for 
casting shadows. So I did not 
always keep to it, but took an 
occasional bisque, and recom- 
mend you to do the same when 
you go that way. And so in 
due course after crossing the 
river from south to north over 
a fine suspension bridge in 
the Tashot gorge, you will win 
your way to Baltit. It is a 
wonderful place. It has the 
romance of location. For here 
at last you have come to the 
end of the great Indian empire, 
and are within fifty miles of 
China; while Qizil Robat, the 
nearest Russian military station, 
is but a little farther off, as 
the plane flies or might fly. 
It has the romance of aspect. 
For almost opposite Hunza is 
the giant mountain Rakaposhi 
(which the people of Hunza 
call Dumani), well over 25,000 
feet high, and the hill behind 
Baltit on the Hunza side is 
but little smaller. Population 
presses close on the means of 
subsistence, and on both sides 
of the valley cultivation has 
been carried up the steep slopes 
till there are now more than 
2000 feet of terraced fields 
above the river, and gardens 
and orchards full of apple and 
apricot and mulberry trees, 
with vines everywhere and 
the sound of running water. 
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Houses, mostly built of stone 
and mud, with some’ very fair 
wood-carving on the verandah 
pillars and lintels, are dotted 
about in clumps. The opposite 
bank, which is Nagir, is the 
facsimile of that on which you 
stand, and over all are the 
great snows gleaming in the 
sun under a clear blue sky, 
To the east the valley’ closes 
up, and there high above the 
village stands the old fort of 
the Mirs. Lower down on a 
grassy bluff studded with fruit- 
trees, on which at the time 
of my visit red apples such ag 
might have inspired Sappho 
hung thick, is the stone bunga- 
low, as he calls it, built by the 
present Mir for his own use. 
Lastly, as you shall shortly 
hear, Hunza has the romance 
of grim doings in the not very 
distant past. 

The north bank of the river 
is the Mirate of Hunza; the 
south bank Nagir. The in- 
habitants of both appear to 
belong to one race, except that 
red hair, blue or hazel eyes, 
and a freckled white skin are 
markedly more common it 
Hunza than in Nagir. Their 
language, Burushaski, is now 
almost peculiar to them, and 
is a non-Aryan tongue of un- 
known affinities. It is said 
to be exceedingly difficult. In- 
deed life in the valley must 
altogether be rather difficult. 
In the old days it was one 
long story of incessant war and 
endless raiding. Now for the 
last thirty years or so peace 
has been imposed and modem 
medical science, chiefly through 
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vaccination, has made its life- 
saving influence felt. Distance 
from the outside world and 
lack of means of communica- 
tion have hitherto prevented 
the development of any sub- 
sidiary industry. So human 
life depends on the maintenance 
of flocks of sheep and goats, 
which somehow pick up a 
living on the bare hills, and 
upon agriculture, which in turn 
depends upon irrigation. Side 
valleys debouch here and there 
into the main valley, those on 
the Nagir bank giving wonder- 
ful views right up to the summit 
of Rakaposhi. Those on the 
Hunza side are less spectacular, 
but still lead up to glaciers 
and perennial snow. From the 
streams thus derived the local 
engineer takes out a water- 
channel, which he calls a kul. 
With great skill he leads it 
for miles along the side of the 
hill to the place where it is 
wanted, where a little flat 
ground, artificial or natural, 
makes the cultivation of cereals 
possible, and on the steeper 
slopes he grows lucerne and 
plants fruit-trees, mostly apri- 
cots, under whose shade, with 
the aid of cunningly distri- 
buted trickles of water from 
the kul, good grass springs up 
of itself. Fodder is the crucial 
factor. For in winter the snow 
lies deep, and the flocks are 
kept indoors and hand fed. 
With the growth of population 
these kuls have been taken off 
ever higher and higher up the 
hillside, and they have now in 
most places reached the point 
where altitude and. the law of 


diminishing returns strike up 
their deadly duet and kill all 
hope of further extension. So 
your Hunzawal or Nagiri under- 
stands very well the meaning 
of short commons, and knows 
a great deal better than Tenny- 
son where in reality a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns in 
spring. A fragment of one of 
the old Greek lyricists floats 
through my mind. I cannot 
remember who wrote it, but it 
describes life in Hunza very 
accurately— 


‘* And seasons He made three, 
Summer, of course, winter, and 
autumn third, 
And fourth the spring; when it 
blooms, 
To eat enough there is not.” 


Dried apricots are all that 
there is to eat in Hunza for a 
month or two each year before 
the new harvest ripens, and in 
the autumn the people are 
fain to fill their bellies with the 
fruits of the season, mulberries, 
peaches, apples, and grapes 
each in their turn, and they 
keep their corn for winter use. 
Meat they eat upon occasion, 
but cannot often afford it. 
Woollen homespun is the usual 
wear, with a round white 
woollen cap on the head and 
boots or wrappings of raw 
hide—the best are made of 
markhor or ibex skin—on the 
feet. In stature, shape, and 
feature the Hunzawal is often 
very like the Norman peasant. 
He makes wine of a sort from 
his vineyards, and, for all the 
hardness of his life, which is 
reflected in his face, he does 
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not lack joie de vivre, and is 
ready enough on the smallest 
encouragement to dance and 
sing or play polo on his little 
pony for hours at a stretch or 
join in any other diversion 
that may be going. 

“Well, Sahib,” said the Mir, 
“that may be. But it is often 
better to keep to the path that 
one knows— 


‘ Rah-i-dida barav, har chand dur ast, 
Zan-i-manda ma-kun, har chand hur 
ast’? 


All old customs are not bad, 
nor all good ones new. Have 
you ever heard of the custom 
of our people with regard to 
the bittan ?”’ 

** What is a bittan ?” 

“A bittan is a man, or for 
that matter a woman, with 
the gift of divination. We do 
not set much store by them 
now, but in the old days our 
people used to believe them 
implicitly. They take the bitian 
and hold his head over smoul- 
dering juniper boughs, and 
made him inhale the smoke 
until his senses leave him. 
Then they loose their hold on 
him, and he gets up and dances 
round the ring until he hears 
elfin voices in his ears and 
repeats what they say to him. 
He is often very violent, and 
bites and kicks unprovoked. 
During the war I found that 
my bittan was taking in a 
newspaper and giving out what 
he had read to him there. I 
had promised him a sound 
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thrashing if he told any lig 
about the war, but I could not 
hold him responsible for what 
the paper said. So we con- 
promised on it that he was 
not to invent any beyond 
what he found in the paper, 
But in the days of Aysho, my 
ancestor in the eighth genera- 
tion back—and he it was who 
first embraced Islam, having 
married a Moslem woman from 
Skardu, who converted him— 
in his day the bittan spoke and 
said that hereafter all this 
region from here to Chitral 
would be under one rule, that 
an iron bridge would be put 
across the river and a road 
made from here to Gilgit, along 
which man, woman, and child 
and any kind of beast might 
go. Well, all that has come 
true in my life-time, and I 
heard the prophecy as a child 
before it had happened. So 
there may have been some- 
thing in the art of divination 
once, however much it may 
have declined in these days.” 

“Who can tell,” said J, 
“what may not have been 
true in the old days? It i 
hard enough to tell when men 
are speaking face to face where 
the truth lies.” 

**Hard enough, Sahib,” a- 
sented the Mir, ‘‘ but my people 
do not tell many lies, at least 
they do not tell me many. 
Every day I sit in the durbar 
room that you have seen and 
hear their cases. There is very 
little crime. In all the three 
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1 «¢ Travel the road you have seen for yourself—how far no matter, 
Wed not the woman another has left—how fair no matter.” 
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and-thirty years that I have 
been Mir there has only been 
one murder. It is not murder 
by our custom when a man 
or woman taken in adultery is 
slain, nor when lives are lost 
in a sudden quarrel. Every 
day the headmen of Baltit 
and the other four villages, 
which together comprise Hunza 
proper, come and make their 
report and sit with me, and 
the headmen of the more re- 
mote villages come at stated 
intervals in their turn. I feed 
all those who come in on this 
service, and so I always have 
by me a body of elders who 
know our custom, and from 
them I can select a panel to 
try any case. [ usually punish 
by fine—so many cows or their 
equivalent—and of the fine 
one portion goes to me as Mir, 
one to the elders who have 
tried the case, and one to the 
aggrieved party. That is jus- 
tice, is it not? But that is 
not the only way that we 
have of deciding cases. Some- 
times we do it on oath, some- 
times by ordeal. Do you know 
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the ordeal by fire,’ Sahib? 
The person suspected, who has 
to undergo the ordeal, holds 
out his hands before him, palms 
uppermost. Then they place 
five slender birch twigs across 
his hands, one at each joint 
of the fingers, one across the 
palm and one at the base of 
the thumb, and over the twigs 
a sheet of birch bark. Then 
on that they place a lump of 
iron heated to a red or white 
heat, and the man has to carry 
it at a walk over a marked 
space of ten or twelve paces, 
and let it drop between his 
hands by an upward and out- 
ward turn of his wrists—so. If 
he is innocent, so they say, the 
birch bark smokes with a white 
smoke, and the man’s hands are 
unscathed. But if he is guilty, 
the smoke is black, and his 
hands are so burnt that he 
drops his burden. Oh yes, 
they still use it. Suspected 
persons often apply for it. 
The other day there was a 
theft in the Khan’s* house 
there, and he suspected two 
of his servants. They asked 





1 In a long note appended to Chapter XXIII. of the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ Sir 


Walter Scott gives a very interesting account of the manner in which the ordeal 
fire was conducted in medieval Europe. It was far more cruel than in 

Hunza. The fire was lit and the whole proceedings took place in church under 
ecclesiastical direction. After full solemnity of prayer and incantation, the 
person being put to the test was required to walk nine paces carrying in his bare 
hands a bar of red-hot iron, or, if he were a knight, with a pair of red-hot steel 
gloves on his hands, As soon as he had done so he was surrounded by the 
priests and borne by them into the vestry, where his hands were wrapped in 
linen cloths and sealed down with the signet of the Church. These were 
removed on the third day, and he was declared innocent or guilty according to 
the condition in which his hands were found. ‘If a red weal (sinus) be found 
in the print of the iron, let him be held guilty. But if he be found clean, 
praise be to God.” 

Apart from the anguish of his burnt hands, imagine the state of mental 
torment in which the poor creature must have passed the three days. 

* The Mir’s eldest son is given the courtesy title of Khan. 
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for the ordeal by fire, and 
went through it successfully. 
So the Khan forgave them, 
and took them back into his 
service, and as a matter of 
fact they were innocent. The 
stolen property was found else- 
where. Long ago, in my great- 
grandfather Mir Shah Salim’s 
time, when I was a small boy, 
I remember another case. One 
of the walls of the fort up 
there had fallen down, and so 
gave access to a room inside 
in which things of value were 
kept belonging to the Mir, the 
brick tea and the silks and the 
ingots of silver which the Tao- 
tai of Kashgar sends us every 
year as a present, as indeed he 
still does, and we send him 
so many tolas of gold washed 
out of our river in exchange. 
All these things and others 
were lying in that room, but 
the Mir did not think it neces- 
sary to remove them. For he 
was greatly feared. One of 
his servants, whose name was— 
but no, I will not tell you 
his name, for his grandson is 
serving in the Scouts now, 
and is a decent fellow—one of 
the servants was tempted by 
what he saw in @ room, and 
gave way to the temptation. 
He went secretly by night and 
took away a lot of the stuff, 
as much as he could carry in 
his choga’ slung like a sack 
over his shoulder. He hid it 
in the mouth of the tunnel by 
which the lower kul, the big 
kul along whose bank the road 
now runs, has been taken 
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through the spur of the hill 
on which Baltit stands. 
was Shah Salim who built that 
kul, and the digging of the 
tunnel was done with ibex 
horns for picks. So I am told, 
It was before my time. We 
had no iron picks in those 
days, nor powder for blasting, 
We needed all the iron that 
we could get—for our country 
has never produced any—to 
use as swords, and the Mir 
had four matchlocks. Other 
men used bows and arrows. 
But never mind that now. 
Amongst other things which 
the Mir’s servant took and 
hid in the wall of the tunnd 
was a bunch of peacock’s 
feathers looted from the Indian 
caravan on its way to Yarkand. 
Now another of the Mir’s ser- 
vants had a wife who was 
very beautiful, and the dis- 
honest servant, who robbed his 
master, loved this woman, but 
he had had no suecess with her. 
For she was virtuous as well 
as beautiful, and her husband 
also was no fool, which may 
perhaps have had more to do 
with it. Then the thief, find- 
ing his opportunity when the 
woman’s husband was away 
on the Mir’s service, showed 
the woman some of the sil 
and a bunch of peacocks 
feathers, and promised to give 
her them and more also if he 
might have his will of he. 
Peacock feathers were a noveliy 
here in those days, and they 
are very lovely things, Sabib, 
are they not, when they glistél 





1 Woollen cloak ; the universal overcoat. 
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in the sun? So when the 
woman saw them glistening 
and felt the lure of them in 
her heart, she greatly longed 
to possess them. Well, of 
course, there could be but one 
end to that. But when the 
woman’s husband came home, 
she in her folly could not 
forbear to let him see the 
feathers, having adorned her- 
self with them for his delight. 
But he remained for a time 
very silent and glum in response 
to her advances. For he had 
seen the feathers before, and 
knew that they had belonged 
to the Mir, and perhaps he 
suspected how she had come 
by them. After a while, how- 
ever, his brow cleared, and he 
began to kiss and fondle her. 
And in the evening he took 
wine, and so they fell asleep 
together in great amity. In 
her sleep the woman dreamed, 
and in her dream she spoke 
and said, ‘‘Oh, such an one,”’ 
naming the name of the man 
who had seduced her. And 
her husband, whose sleep had 
gone from him as he lay by 
her side, heard her. But he 
said nothing. Then in the 
morning he went to the Mir 
to make his report, and after 
making it he lingered in the 
Mir’s presence, and told him 
the whole tale, and the Mir 
gave him secret instructions. 
But openly the Mir named 
him as one of the men who 
should go that year, as they 
still go, to recover the Mir’s 
grazing dues from the Kirghiz 
and Sarikolis, who graze in 
summer on the Taghdumbash 
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Pamir. So the man departed 
openly with his fellows. But 
when they had gone one or 
two days’ journey he went 
back suddenly by night, and 
making his way over the hill 
came privily before dawn to 
his own house, and found his 
wife and her paramour to- 
gether. The woman in the 
fierceness of his wrath he killed 
then and there, but the man 
he overpowered and bound, 
and in the morning he took 
him to the Mir, crying for 
justice. The Mir referred the 
case to the headmen, who 
decided that his life was forfeit 
and that he should be taken 
to the place of execution— 
you know, Sahib, that great 
high cliff beside my new iron 
bridge which leads towards 
Nagir—and cast over, as the 
custom was in those days. And 
the Mir said that the sentence 
was just; but before it was 
carried out he, too, had some- 
thing to say. And he charged 
the man with the theft of his 
silks and his silver and his 
brick tea and his peacock 
feathers and the other things 
that were his. But the man 
denied the theft, and claimed 
the ordeal by fire. On the way 
to the place appointed he broke 
from his guards, and tried to 
fling himself over a steep place, 
but was caught and held back. 
The ordeal went against him. 
I myself saw it. My mother 
had strictly forbidden me to 
go, but I slipped out and 
went with the crowd, as small 
boys will, to watch what hap- 
pened. The smoke went up 
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in thick black clouds from the 
birch bark, and the iron burnt 
his hands, so that he dropped 
it almost before taking a single 
pace. Then his spirit broke, 
and he confessed and told 
where he had hidden his spoil, 
and men went running to get 
it. But he was brought back 
to the fort, and set before 
the Mir for judgment. You 
know what roghan? is, Sahib ? 
Well, the Mir produced a large 
skin full of roghan from his 
store, and all the people were 
assembled on the green there, 
as they are for dancing or 
polo, and a large fire was lit. 
They cooked the roghan over 
the fire until it hissed and 
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spluttered, and then it wag 
poured over the man’s head 
from a wooden ladle, slowly, 
ladleful by ladleful, till he 
died, while all the people 
watched his death, so that it 
might be an example to all. 
His land was confiscated too. 
But when by the favour of the 
Government I became Mir, I 
gave it back to his son; for, 
as I have said, the family are 
really decent folk, and the 
son’s son is now serving in the 
Scouts, and theft is rare among 
my people. Perhaps they re- 
member that punishment. I 
do. All old customs are not 
bad, Sahib, nor all new customs 
good.”’ 


A CHRISTMAS EVE IN YORUBA LAND. 


Built in the form of one of 
the smaller old country houses 
of Surrey, with its long sloping 
thatched roofs and herbaceous 
borders, is the ‘‘ Manor House ”’ 
at Iseyin. There is a Dutch 
garden, there are crazy paths, 
and roses, and balsams, and 
sweet-smelling violets are every- 
where, and about the gables 
are dark-green creepers. The 
herbaceous borders may be 
composed largely of tropical 
plants, and perhaps the creepers 
would not survive twenty-four 
hours of our English climate, 
but the effect is perfect. Visual- 
ise this, crowning a hill, which 
rises some three hundred feet 
above the grass roofs of the 
old Yoruba town of Iseyin, 


with carefully tended lawns 
covering the slopes, and up 
which a broad road of red 
laterite winds its way, and 
you will have in your mind’s 
eye a dwelling and its sur 
roundings which are unique 
in West Africa. 

Here it is that I am spending 
Christmas with the Resident 
and a party of friends, and in 
the following pages an at 
tempt is made to describe our 
Christmas Eve. 

In the “Manor House” 
Christmas revels have been 
going apace, but now the baron 
of Scotch Beef has been cleared 
away, the corks of the Veuve 
Cliquot have ceased popping; 
and the Yule-log is smouldering 





1 Roghan=clarified butter ; gh. 
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in the old English fireplace, 
with its corner seats and pol- 
ished copper. The last cracker 
has just been pulled, and its 
contents are being carefully 
adjusted to our host’s head, 
when the sound of the distant 
beating of drums is wafted in 
through the wide open windows. 
Nearer and nearer it comes; 
then suddenly, round a bend 
in the road, two hundred feet 
below, there is a blaze of light, 
and numberless torches of long 
dry grass, their flames mounting 
high in the cold night air, light 
up a vivid scene. A snake- 
like column with fiery scales 
is winding its way up the hill. 
The Asein, with his chiefs and 
people, is on his way to give 
greeting to the Resident. First 
come the chiefs of the Body 
Guard with their drummers 
and retainers running alongside, 
their gaily caparisoned chargers 
curveting along the winding 
road; then a large body of 
drummers—the drummers of 
the Asein’s Court; they are 
followed by a party of pro- 
fessional dancers and acrobats, 
and then the Asein himself, 
surrounded by the men and 
women folk of his household. 
Thousands follow—chiefs and 
their retainers—and with drum- 
ming, chanting, and dancing, 
the best part of a town of 
50,000 inhabitants is emptying 


itself into the ‘‘ Manor House ”’ 
grounds. On they come with 
all the unspoiled barbaric pomp 
of other days, for in these parts 
—in the heart of the Yoruba 
highlands—chiefs are chiefs, and 
ceremony as strict as that of 
any European Court still exists 
among the native aristocracy.! 
Then there are the hoi-polloi, 
carefully marshalled by the 
ushers of their overlords, but 
casting envious eyes at the 
Resident’s bounty, laid out in 
countless dishes on the lawns. 
The drumming stops, the head 
of the column breaks away on 
either side, and the Asein, 
having dismounted, advances 
towards the Resident, and goes 
down twice in salutation—no 
servile salutation this, but a 
greeting after the manner of 
his people for generations. The 
crowd is now spreading itself 
over the hillside. The chiefs 
as they arrive dismount, and 
like the Asein salute the Resi- 
dent; then with due ceremony 
they are led to the place of 
honour on the raised Dutch 
garden, where the European 
guests, with the Asein and his 
family, are waiting for the 
acrobats and dancers to com- 
mence their display below. 

The drummers form a large 
half circle, and the crowd be- 
hind, as far as the eye can 
see, is Swaying in rhythm to the 





1 The Yorubas inhabit the north-western portion of the southern provinces of 
igeria. Their origin is uncertain, but in every way they are much in advance 
of the surrounding native tribes. They have an ancient system of law, and 
many strange rites and customs. Asa people they have always congregated in 
large towns, of which Ibadan, with its 240,000 inhabitants, is probably the 
largest native town in Africa, The Alafin of Oyo is the suzerain of all the 


Yorubas, and the Asein of Iseyin is one of his vassal chiefs. 
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beating of the drums. A sudden 
pause, and immediately after, 
to a burst of drumming, which 
almost deafens one, three boys 
burst into the circle, and hurling 
themselves into the air, pass 
the spectators in double sum- 
mersaults. They are followed 
by perfect examples of the 
cart-wheel, and by a gentle- 
man who throws a straight 
arm, and then, with a youth 
standing on the back of his 
head and clasping his ankles, 
rapidly gyrates across our front 
on his hands. Meanwhile the 
whole of this vast throng con- 
tinues to pulsate to the drums 
—now deafening, now falling 
away to a low sobbing sound. 
Away down the slopes of the 
hill the crowd is ever increasing. 
Another party of chiefs arrives 
—late arrivals who have trav- 
elled many miles that day 
—and joins our party in the 
garden. 

Dancers now hold the stage. 
A war dance, a dance in which 
all the primitive savagery of a 
people is expressed—the battle, 
the victory, and the massacre, 
the blood-mad warriors sacri- 
ficing the wretched writhing 
prisoners to Ogun, the War 
God,—all this is only too real- 
istically portrayed. It is soon 
over, but it is strenuous work, 
and the dancers are completely 
exhausted when they finish 
and disappear through the 
crowd. This dance enthrals 
the spectators, and there is a 
tense atmosphere, as with 
straining eyes and bated breath 
the younger men watch each 
movement of the dancers. With 
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their exit the drumming changes, 
and now it is the low sensual 
sobbing tone which accompanies 
the women’s dances. Two men, 
dressed as women, and trained 
from childhood to imitate the 
opposite sex, dance many of 
the dances on which the Charles. 
ton and the Can-Can are based, 
In their own way they are 
wonderful—their hair is dressed 
woman fashion, and their very 
features and voices have com- 
pletely assumed the expression 
of the dancing girls. They are 
favourites with the crowd, and 
it is only a matter of minutes 
before the feelings stirred by 
the war dance are relaxed, and 
thejr sensuous movements are 
taken up on all sides. They 
in turn disappear, and a maa, 
who might be a young edition 
of an Indian fakir, squats on 
the ground in front of us, while 
his friends pour boiling oil and 
burning wicks from the count 
less small native lamps, which 
edge the drive and flower-beds, 
over his naked body. He ap- 
pears to revel in it, and more 
and more lamps are emptied 
over him, the burning wicks 
resting a moment and then 
sliding to the ground with the 
oil and forming a flaming cirele 
around him. Not such a popt 
lar turn is this for some reason 
—perhaps there is a feeling 
that song and dance and acre 
batic feats are more in keeping 
with the occasion; for this 
has the spirit of a fair, and 
fair in good old English fashion. 
Apart from the star tums, 
who are performing before the 
Resident and the Asein, ther 
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are @ dozen or more smaller 
circles where minor entertain- 
ments are taking place—per- 
forming monkeys and hyznas, 
and conjurers who pass arrows 
through their tongues: all are 
there, helping to keep the crowd 
in good humour. Away down 
the slopes of the hill are thou- 
sands of humble folk who may 
never see their host, but who 
will talk about this night for 
the remainder of the year. 

Next comes the turn of three 
acrobats—the pick of the 
Asein’s own troupe,—and these 
three lads, with a stout twenty- 
feet bamboo, do turns which 
would earn them a handsome 
living in a variety show at 
home. First one of the troupe 
plays about the pole in a most 
realistic representation of a 
monkey. How he retains any 
hold of the pole as he twists 
and turns and hangs from the 
top by the toes of one foot is 
really wonderful; but this lad 
is @ mere novice compared 
with the leader of the troupe, 
who springs to the top and 
dives to the bottom of the 
bamboo in a series of move- 
ments which are scarcely human. 
Now he is crouching at the 
top, and with one clean move- 
ment he is spread-eagled—the 
top of the pole in the pit of 
his stomach, and his legs and 
arms outstretched in a perfect 
horizontal plane. This in itself 
8 amaz‘ng, but to complete 
he comm ences to rotate—faster 
and faster he spins, till, sud- 
denly bemding, he seizes the 
Pole and dives headlong to the 
ground. ‘In less time than it 
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takes to tell he and his troupe 
have disappeared among the 
crowd. No encores here, no 
bows or kisses to the audience. 
The turn is over, and the per- 
former disappears. 


Now for the supper interval : 
the countless dishes and cala- 
bashes on the lawns contain all 
the good things calculated to 
tickle the palate of the Yoruba 
and make his heart rejoice. 
Under the direction of the 
Resident’s men the food and 
the drink is apportioned out 
to the family circles, and parties 
of friends, who are squatting 
about on the ground, and who 
will be soon well away with 
their fingers and wonderfully 
white teeth. Here and there, 
there may be a noisy but 
short-lived argument over the 
division of a meal, but it is a 
holiday crowd, and as the 
Resident walks among his 
guests loud expressions of ap- 
preciation greet him on. all 
sides. 

Supper over and again it is 
“on with the dance.” The 
professionals have had their 
turn, and now come the folk 
dances, in which all take part. 
The drummers are at work, 
and with loud resounding taps 
call the dancers to line up. 
Soon all are on their feet. 
Here a troupe of girls, chanting 
as they dance, are treading a 
measure to the hand-claps of 
the spectators, while some little 
distance away a number of 
youths are producing much 
mirth by trying to imitate 
the professional acrobats. 
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Lower down the hillside is a 
story-teller, and judging by the 
ribald laughter of his rapidly 
increasing audience, his stories 
must be highly amusing, but 
perhaps not quite ‘‘ drawing- 
room.” Late into the night it 
goes, dance, song, and laughter, 
and above all rises the beating 
of the drums. 

There is a burst of drum- 
ming, then silence. In a high 
clear voice a native functionary 
proclaims the merits of the 
Resident — his friendship for 
their overlord, the Alafin, and 
his generosity. The Asein and 
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his chiefs take leave, and then, 
waving farewell to his guests, 
the Resident retires. I lingered 
to see the home-going — the 
drumming and the chanting haye 
ceased, and it is a ghost-like 
procession that I am watching, 
A flare of torches as a. chief 
passes, and then the hundred 
shadowy forms of his followers 
as they hurry after his ambling 
charger. I had long turned in, 
and the cold harmaitan wind 
had commenced to blow from 
the north, before the soft patter 
of thousands of bare feet, run- 
ning over the beaten clay of 
the road, had slowly died away, 
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